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FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO 
THE FIRST GERMAN EDITION 


HE importance of the standpoint afforded by the theory 

of groups for the discovery of the general laws of 

quantum theory has of late become more and more 
apparent. Since I have for some years been deeply concerned 
with the theory of the representation of continuous groups, it 
has seemed to me appropriate and important to give an account 
of the knowledge won by mathematicians working in this field 
in a form suitable to the requirements of quantum physics. An 
additional impetus is to be found in the fact that, from the 
purely mathematical standpoint, it is no longer justifiable to 
draw such sharp distinctions between finite and continuous 
groups in discussing the theory of their representations as has 
been done in the existing texts on the subject. My desire to 
show how the concepts arising in the theory of groups find their 
application in physics by discussing certain of the more important 
examples has necessitated the inclusion of a short account of the 
foundations of quantum physics, for at the time the manuscript 
was written there existed no treatment of the subject to which 
I could refer the reader. In brief this book, if it fulfills its 
purpose, should enable the reader to learn the essentials of the 
theory of groups and of quantum mechanics as well as the rela- 
tionships existing between these two subjects ; the mathematical 
portions have been written with the physicist in mind, and vice 
versa. I have particularly emphasized the “ reciprocity” be- 
tween the representations of the symmetric permutation group 
and those of the complete linear group; this reciprocity has as 
yet been unduly neglected in the physical literature, in spite of 
the fact that it follows most naturally from the conceptual 
structure of quantum mechanics. 
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There exists, in my opinion, a plainly discernible parallelism 
between the more recent developments of mathematics and 
physics. Occidental mathematics has in past centuries broken 
away from the Greek view and followed a course which seems 
to have originated in India and which has been transmitted, 
with additions, to us by the Arabs; in it the concept of number 
appears as logically prior to the concepts of geometry. The 
result of this has been that we have applied this systematically 
developed number concept to all branches, irrespective of whether 
it is most appropriate for these particular applications. But 
the present trend in mathematics is clearly in the direction of a 
return to the Greek standpoint ; we now look upon each branch 
of mathematics as determining its own characteristic domain 
of quantities. The algebraist of the present day considers the 
continuum of real or complex numbers as merely one “ field” 
among many; the recent axiomatic foundation of projective 
geometry may be considered as the geometric counterpart of 
this view. This newer mathematics, including the modern 
theory of groups and “ abstract algebra,” is clearly motivated 
by a spirit different from that of ‘‘ classical mathematics,’ which 
found its highest expression in the theory of functions of a 
complex variable. The continuum of real numbers has retained 
its ancient prerogative in physics for the expression of physical 
measurements, but it can justly be maintaincd that the essence 
of the new Heisenberg-Schrédinger-Dirac quantum mechanics is 
to be found in the fact that there is associated with each physical 
system a set of quantities, constituting a non-commutative 
algebra in the technical mathematical sense, the elements of 
which are the physical quantities themselves. 


ZURICH, August, 1928 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO 
THE SECOND GERMAN EDITION 


URING the academic year 1928-29 I held a professorship 

in mathematical physics in Princeton University. The 

lectures which I gave there and in other American insti- 
tutions afforded me a much desired opportunity to present anew, 
and from an improved pedagogical standpoint, the connection 
between groups and quanta. The experience thus obtained has 
found its expression in this new edition, in which the subject 
has been treated from a more thorouglily elementary standpoint. 
Transcendental methods, which are in group theory based on 
the calculus of group characteristics, have the advantage of 
offering a rapid view of the subject as a whole, but true under- 
standing of the relationships is to be obtained only by following 
an explicit elementary development. I may mention in this 
connection the derivation of the Clebsch-Gordan series, which is 
of fundamental importance for the whole of spectroscopy and 
for the applications of quantum theory to chemistry, the section 
on the Fordan-Holder theorem and its analogues, and above all 
the careful investigation of the connection between the algebra 
of symmetric transformations and the symmetric permutation 
group. The reciprocity laws expressing this connection, which 
were proved by transcendental methods in the first edition, as well 
as the group-theoretic problem arising from the existence of spin 
have also been treated from the elementary standpoint. Indeed, 
the whole of Chapter V—which was, in the opinion of many 
readers, much too condensed and more difficult to understand 
than the rest of the book—has been entirely re-written. The 
algebraic standpoint has been emphasized, in harmony with the 
recent development of “‘ abstract algebra,’ which has proved so 
useful in simplifying and unifying general concepts. It seemed 
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impossible to avoid presenting the principal part of the theory 
of representations twice; first in Chapter III, where the repre- 
sentations are taken as given and their properties examined, 
and again in Chapter V, where the method of constructing the 
representations of a given group and of deducing their properties 
is developed. But I believe the reader will find this two-fold 
treatment an advantage rather than a hindrance. 

To come to the changes in the more physical portions, in 
Chapter IV the réle of the group of virtual rotations of space 
is more clearly presented. But above all several sections have 
been added which deal with the energy-momentum theorem of 
quantum physics and with the quantization of the wave equation 
in accordance with the recent work of Heisenberg and Pault. 
This extension already leads so far away from the fundamental 
purpose of the book that I felt forced to omit the formulation 
of the quantum laws in accordance with the general theory of 
relativity, as developed by V. Fock and myself, in spite of its 
desirability for the deduction of the energy-momentum tensor. 
The fundamental problem of the proton and the electron has 
been discussed in its relation to the symmetry properties of the 
quantum laws with respect to the interchange of right and left, 
past and future, and positive and negative electricity. At 
present no solution of the problem seems in sight; I fear that 
the clouds hanging over this part of the subject will roll together 
to form a new crisis in quantum physics. I have intentionally 
presented the more difficult portions of these problems of spin 
and second quantization in considerable detail, as they have 
been for the most part either entirely ignored or but hastily 
indicated in the large number of texts which have now appeared 
on quantum mechanics, 

It has been rumoured that the “ group pest’”’ is gradually 
being cut out of quantum physics. This is certainly not true 
in so far as the rotation and Lorentz groups are concerned ; 
as for the permutation group, it does indeed seem possible to 
avoid it with the aid of the Pauli exclusion principle. Never- 
theless the theory must retain the representations of the per- 
mutation group as a natural tool in obtaining an understanding 
of the relationships due to the introduction of spin, so long as 
its specific dynamic effect is-neglected. I have here followed the 
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trend of the times, as far as justifiable, in presenting the group- 
theoretic portions in as elementary a form as possible. The 
calculations of perturbation theory are widely separated from 
these general considerations ; I have therefore rcstricted myself 
to indicating the method of attack without either going into 
details or mentioning the many applications which have been 
based on the ingenious papers of Hartree, Slater, Dirac and 
others. 

The constants c and h, the velocity of light and the quantum 
of action, have caused some trouble. The insight into the 
significance of these constants, obtained by the theory of rela- 
tivity on the one hand and quantum theory on the other, is 
most forcibly expressed by the fact that they do not occur in 
the laws of Nature in a thoroughly systematic development of 
these theories. But physicists prefer to retain the usual c.g.s. 
units—principally because they are of the order of magnitude of 
the physical quantities with which we deal in everyday life. 
Only a wavering compromise is possible between these practical 
considerations and the ideal of the systematic thcorist; I 
initially adopt, with some regret, the current physical usage, 
but in the course of Chapter IV the theorist gains the upper 
hand. 

An attempt has been made to increase the clarity of the 
exposition by numbering the formule in accordance with the 
sections to which they belong, by emphasizing the more im- 
portant concepts by the use of boldface type on introducing 
them, and by lists of operational symbols and of letters having 


a fixed significance. 
Fo WE va 


GOTTINGEN, November, 1930 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


sk translation was first planned, and in part completed, 
during the academic year 1928-29, when the translator 
was acting as assistant to Professor Weyl in Princeton. 
Unforeseen delays prevented the completion of the manuscript 
at that time, and as Professor Weyl decided shortly afterward 
to undertake the revision outlined in the preface above it seemed 
desirable to follow the revised edition. In the preparation of 
this manuscript the German has been followed as closely as 
possible, in the conviction that any alterations would but de- 
tract from the elegant and logical treatment which characterizes 
Professor Weyl’s works. While an attempt has been made 
to follow the more usual English terminology in general, this 
programme is limited by the fact that the fusion of branches of 
knowledge which have in the past been so widely separated as 
the theory of groups and quantum theory can be accomplished 
only by adapting the existing terminology of each to that of 
the other; a minor difficulty of a similar nature is to be found 
in the fact that the development of “ fields”? and ‘ algebras ” 
in Chapter V is accomplished in a manner which makes it appear 
desirable to deviate from the accepted English terminology. 

It is a pleasure to express my indebtedness to Professor Weyl 
for general encouragement and assistance, to Professor R. E. 
Winger of Union College for the assistance he has rendered in 
correcting proof and in preparing the index, and to the publishers 
for their codperation in adhering as closely as possible to the 
riginal typography. 
on alia H. P. ROBERTSON 


PRINCETON, September, 1931 
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INTRODUCTION 


Toss quantum theory of atomic processes was proposcd by 
NieLts Bour in the ycar 1913, and was based on the 
atomic model proposed earlier by RutHERFoRD. The 
deduction of the Balmer series for the line spectrum of hydrogen 
and of the Rydberg number from universal atomic constants 
constituted its first convincing confirmation. This theory gave 
us the key to the understanding of the regularities observed in 
optical and X-ray spectra, and led to a deeper insight into the 
structure of the periodic system of chemical elements. The issue 
of Naturwissenschaften, dedicated to Bour and entitled “ Die 
ersten zehn Jahre der Theorie von Niets Bohr iiber den Bau 
der Atome”’ (Vol. 11, p. 535 (1923)), gives a short account of the 
successes of the theory at its pcak. But about this time it began 
to become more and more apparent that the Bonr theory was 
a compromise between the old ‘‘classical’’ physics and a new 
quantum physics which has becn in the process of development 
since Planck’s introduction of energy quanta in 1900. Bour 
described the situation in an address on ‘“‘ Atomic Theory and 
Mechanics’’ (appearing in Nature, 116, p. 845 (1925)) in the 
words: ‘‘From these results it seems to follow that, in the 
general problem of the quantum theory, one is faced not with 
a modification of the mechanical and electrodynamical theories 
describable in terms of the usual physical concepts, but with 
an essential failure of the pictures in space and time on which 
the description of natural phenomena has hitherto been based.” 
The rupture which led to a new stage of the theory was made 
by Hr1seNBERG, who replaccd Bohr’s negative prophecy by a 
positive guiding principle. 

The foundations of the new quantum physics, or at least 


its more important theoretical aspects, are to be treatcd in this 
xix 
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book. For supplementary references on the physical side, 
which are urgently required, I name above all the fourth edition 
of SoMMERFELD’s well-known ‘‘Atombau und Spektrallinien ” 
(Braunschweig, 1924), or the English translation “ Atomic 
Structure and Spectral Lines”’ (London, 1923) of the third 
edition, together with the recent (1929) ‘‘ Wellenmechanischer 
Erginzungsband ” or its English translation “ Wave Mechanics ” 
(1930). An equivalent original English book is that of RuarK 
AND Urey, ‘‘ Atoms, Molecules and Quanta’ (New York, 1930), 
which appears in the ‘‘ International Series in Physics,’’ edited 
by RicuTMeyYER. I should also recommend GER LAcu’s short 
but valuable survey ‘“‘ Experimentelle Grundlagen der Quanten- 
theorie’’ (Braunschweig, 1921). The spectroscopic data, pre- 
sented in accordance with the new quantum theory, together 
with complete references to the literature, are given in the 
following three volumes of the series ‘‘Struktur der Materie,” 
edited by Born AND FRANCK :— 

F, Hunp, ‘ Linienspektren und periodisches System der 
Elemente a (ig27 | 

E. Back anp A. Lanp#, ‘“‘Zeemaneffekt und Multiplett- 
struktur der Spektrallinien ” (1925) ; 

W. Grotrian, ‘‘Graphische Darstellung der Spektren von 
Atomen und Ionen mit ein, zwei und drei Valenzelektronen ”’ 
(1928). 

The spectroscopic aspects of the subject are also discussed 
in PAULING AND Goupsmit’s recent ‘The Structure of Line 
Spectra’’ (1930), which also appears in the ‘ International 
Series in Physics.” 

The development of quantum theory has only been made 
possible by the enormous refinement of experimental technique, 
which has given us an almost direct insight into atomic 
processes. If in the following little is said concerning the 
experimental facts, it should not be attributed to the mathe- 
matical haughtiness of the author; to report on these things 
lies outside his field. Allow me to express now, once and for 
all, my deep respect for the work of the experimenter and for 
his fight to wring significant facts from an inflexible Nature, 
who says so distinctly ‘‘No”’ and so indistinctly “Yes” to 
our theories. 
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Our generation is witness to a development of physical 
knowledge such as has not been seen since the days of KEPLer, 
GALILEO AND Newton, and mathematics has SCiheelyare ver, 
experienced such a stormy epoch. Mathematical thought 
removes the spirit from its worldly haunts to solitude and 
renounces the unveiling of the secrets of Nature. But as 
recompense, mathematics is less bound to the course of worldly 
events than physics. While the quantum theory can be traced 
back only as far as 1900, the origin of the theory of groups 
is lost in a past scarcely accessible to history; the earliest 
works of art show that the symmetry groups of plane figures 
were even then already known, although the theory of these 
was only given definite form in the latter part of the eighteenth 
and in the nineteenth centuries. F. Kirin considered the 
group concept as most characteristic of nineteenth century 
mathematics. Until the present, its most important application 
to natural science lay in the description of the symmetry of 
crystals, but it has recently becn recognized that group theory 
is of fundamental importance for quantum physics; it here 
reveals the essential features which are not contingent on a 
special form of the dynamical laws nor on special assumptions 
concerning the forces involved. We may well expect that it is 
just this part of quantum physics which is most certain of a 
lasting place. Two groups, the group of rotations in 3-dimen- 
sional Space and the permutation group, play here the principal 
role, for the laws governing the possible electronic configurations 
grouped about the stationary nucleus of an atom or an ion are 
spherically symmetric with respect to the nucleus, and since the 
various electrons of which the atom or ion is composed are 
identical, these possible configurations are invariant under a 
permutation of the individual electrons. The investigation of 
groups first becomes a connected and complete theory in the 
theory of the representation of groups by linear transformations, 
and it is exactly this mathematically most important part 
which is necessary for an adequate description of the quantum 
mechanical relations. All quantum numbers, with the exception 
of the so-called principal quantum number, are indices character- 
izing representations of groups. 
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This book, which is to set forth the connection between groups 
and quanta, consists of five chapters. The first of these is 
concerned with unitary geometry. It is somewhat distressing 
that the theory of linear algebras must again and again be 
developed from the beginning, for the fundamental concepts 
of this branch of mathematics crop up everywhere in mathe- 
matics and physics, and a knowledge of them should be as 
widely disseminated as the elements of differential calculus. 
In this chapter many details will be introduced with an eye 
to future use in the applications; it is to be hoped that in 
spite of this the simple thread of the argument has remained 
plainly visible. Chapter II is devoted to preparation on the 
physical side; only that has been given which seemed to me 
indispensable for an understanding of the meaning and methods 
of quantum theory. A multitude of physical phenomena, which 
have already been dealt with by quantum theory, have been 
omitted. Chapter II] develops the elementary portions of the 
theory of representations of groups and Chapter IV applies them 
to quantum physics. Thus mathematics and physics alternate 
in the first four chapters, but in Chapter V the two are fused 
together, showing how completely the mathematical theory is 
adapted to the requirements of quantum physics. In this last 
chapter the permutation group and its representations, together 
with the groups of linear transformations in an affine or unitary 
space of an arbitary number of dimensions, will be subjected to 
a thorough going study. 
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QUANTUM MECHANICS 


CHAPTER I 
UNITARY GEOMETRY 
§1. The a-dimensional Vector Space 


HE mathematical field of operation of quantum mechanics, 

as well as of the theory of the representations of groups, 

is the multi-dimensional affine or unitary space. The 
axiomatic method of developing the geometry of such a space 
is no doubt the most appropriate, but for the sake of clearness 
I shall at first proceed along purely algebraic lines. I begin 
with the explanation that a vector xy in the n-dimensional 
linear space # = R,, is a set of 2 ordered numbers (x1, x + * *, Xn); 
vector analysis 1s the calculus of such ordered sets. The two 
fundamental operations of the vector calculus are the multiplica- 
tion of a vector x by a number a and the addition of two vectors y 
and y. On introducing the notation 


t= (%4, Xo, pts: Xn), y= (V1, Va; Soe ‘5 a) 


these operations are defined by the equations 


ar ina (ax, AX%~g, °° *, AX y), g =e ) ss (xy = Vir ~2 aie ) 2s 
Hy = Via 


The fundamental rules governing these operations of multiplica- 
tion by a number and addition are given in the following table 
of axioms, in which small German letters denote arbitrary 
vectors and small Latin letters arbitrary numbers : 


(a) Addttion. 


ero: a b= b+ a (commutative law). 

2. (a+ b) +e=a-+ (b + ¢) (associative law). 

3. a and c being any two vectors, there exists one and only one 
vector x for whicha-+x¢=c¢. It 1s called the difference c —a of 
c and a (possibility of subtraction). 
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(8) Multiplication. 
1. (a + b)x = (az) + (02) (first distributive law). 
2. a(by) = (ab)x (associative law). 

3. ly =f. 

4, alg + h) = (az) + (ab) (second distributive law). 


The existence of a vector 0 = (0, 0, - - +, 0) with the property 
r+0=0+E=1 


need not be postulated separately as it follows from the axioms. 

Affine vector geometry concerns itself entirely with concepts 
which are defined in terms of the two fundamental operations 
with which the axioms («) and (8) are concerned; we mention 
a few of the most important. A number of vectors Q,, dg, ++ *, Op 
are said to be linearly independent if there exists between them 
no homogeneous linear relation 


€y0y + CMe > °° fF 6,0, = 0 
except the trivial one with coefficients 
cy = 0, Co = 0, OP ez, Gry = UW, 


h such vectors are said to span an h-dimensional (linear) sub= 
space ’ consisting of all vectors of the form 


b= 0, + Soe ++ > + + pO, 1.1) 


where the €’s are arbitrary numbers. It follows from the 
fundamental theorem on homogeneous linear equations that 
there exists a non-trivial homogeneous relation between any 
h-+ 1 vectors of R’. The dimensionality 4 of ’ can therefore 
be characterized independently of the basis: every h + 1 vectors 
in §t’ are linearly dependent, but there exist in it h linearly 
independent vectors. Any such system of h independent 
vectors @), Qo, * * *, d, in Rt’ can be used as a co-ordinate system 
or basis in R’ ; the coefficients €, £,- + +, €,in the representation 
(1.1) are then said to be the components of x in the co-ordinate 
system (0), 0," °°, Gy). 
The entire space is »-dimensional, and the vectors 
C= (1, 0, 0, ee} 0), 
ee = (0, i 0, ea: 0), (1.2) 
e, = (0) 00) ee) 
define a co-ordinate system in it in which the components of a 
vector 
t a (4%, Xe, ° * ‘5 x) 
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agree with the ‘‘ absolute components ”’ x; : 


ie Cr ets s te tte, 


From the standpoint of affine geometry, however, the ‘ absolute 
co-ordinate system ”’ (1.2) has no’preference over any other which 
consists of » independent vectors of #. We now add to the 
previous axioms, which did not concern themselves with the 
dimensionality , the following dimensionality axiom : 

_ (y) The maximum number of linearly independent vectors in R 
1s 1. 

These axioms («), (8), and (y) suffice for a complete formula- 
tion of vector calculus, for if e,, ¢s,- + +, e, are any ” independent 
vectors and ¢ is any other vector there must necessarily exist 
a linear dependence 


At + aye, + ae, +°° + + a,c, = 0 


between them. Since not all the coefficients may vanish we 
must in particular have a + 0, and consequently any vector 
can be expressed as a linear combination 


eee Cae ea fee AC, (1.3) 


of the ‘fundamental vectors ” e,, €:,° * *, @n. We specify ¢ by 
the set (%,, %2,° * *, %,) of components in this co-ordinate system. 
In accordance with axioms («) and (f) for addition and multi- 
plication we then have for any two vectors (1.3) and fy 


ag=(ax,)e,+ seiaiinass =e (aes, t+h=(x,+y,)e,+ Sas ain (Tp+Vn)leny 


and we arrive at the definitions from which we started. The 
only—but important—difference between the arithmetic and 
the axiomatic treatment is that in the former the absolute co- 
ordinate system (1.2) is given the preference over any other, 
whereas in the latter treatment no such distinction is made. 

Given any system of vectors, all vectors ¢ which are obtained, 
as (1.1), by linear combinations of a finite number of vectors 
@,, M2, ° * *, a, of the system constitute a (linear) sub-space—the 
sub-space ‘‘ spanned’ by the vectors a. 

ft is said to be decomposed or reduced into two linear sub- 
spaces ft’, KR” (HR = RM’ + RM”) if an arbitrary vector x can be 
expressed uniquely as the sum of a vector x’ of #’ and a vector 
x’ of RK’. A co-ordinate system in ft’ and a co-ordinate system 
in R’” constitute together a co-ordinate system for the entire 
space §; this co-ordinate system in ® is “adapted” to the 
decomposition ®’ + R’’. The sum »’ +n” of the dimension- 
alities of #’ and R” is equal to ”, the dimensionality of R. 
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Conversely, if the sub-spaces }’, t’” have no vector except 0 
in common, and if the sum of their dimensionalities is ”, then 
KR — HR’ Je KR’. 

§’ being an 2-dimensional sub-space, two vectors ¢ and fy are 
said to be congruent modulo R : 


£ =) (mod. ®), 


if their difference lies in ’. Congruence satisfies the axioms 
postulated of any relation of equality : every vector is congruent 
to itself; if y =) (mod. Rt’) then h =z (mod. ®’); if g=ph 
(mod. §’) and ) =3(mod. §’), then z =% (mod. R’). It is 
therefore permissible to consider vectors which are congruent 
mod. 8’ as differing in no wise from one another; by this ab- 
straction, which we call projection with respect to i’, the 
n-dimensional space ® gives rise to an (2 — n’)-dimensional 
space ft. Wis also a vector space, for from 


fi = 22, Y, = Ye (mod. ®’) 
follow the relations 


a, = fo, t+) = f2-+ 9. (mod. h). 


The operations of multiplication by a number and addition can 
therefore be considered ones which operate directly on the 
vectors x of ft. All vectors x of $ which are congruent mod. R’ 
give rise to the same vector r of Rt. If R’ is one-dimensional 
and is spanned by e the above process is the familiar one of 
parallel projection in the direction of @; it is not necessary to 
give an (m — I)-dimensional sub-space of R on to which the 
projection is made. 

If a is a non-null vector, all vectors y which arise by multi- 
plying a by a number are said to lie on the same ray asa. Two 
non-null vectors determine the same ray when, and only when, 
one is a multiple of the other. In a given co-ordinate system 
the vector a is characterized by its components a), a, °° *, Gn 
whereas the ray a is characterized by their ratios a, .@,:° * °: ay; 
these ratios have meaning only when the components of a do 
not all vanish, i.e. only when a =+ 0. 

The transition from one co-ordinate system e, to another e,’ is 
accomplished by expressing the new co-ordinate vectors e,’ in 
terms of the old: 

© n 
Cy = Ait ey. 


t 
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If Xiy x, are the components of an arbitrary vector x in the old 
and in the new co-ordinate systems, respectively, then 


t= Lx = Ame 
; ; 
from which the law of transformation 
ie é 
x; = An Xp (1.4) 


follows. The requirement that the co-ordinate vectors e,’ also 
be linearly independent is expressed arithmetically by the non- 
vanishing of the determinant of the coefficients a;,. The com- 
ponents of vectors z, 9, + : in ® undergo the same transformation 
on transition to the new co-ordinate system e,’ and are said to 
transform cogrediently. 


§ 2. Linear Correspondences. Matrix Calculus 


The formula (1.4) can, however, be otherwise interpreted ; 
it is the expression of a linear or affine correspondence or 
mapping of the space # on itself. But for this purpose it 
will be found more convenient to interchange the réles of the 
accented and the unaccented co-ordinates. On employing a 
definite co-ordinate system e;, the equation 


n 
Hi = Ly Xr (2.1) 
K=1 


associates with an arbitrary vector r with components x; a vector 
z’ with components x,’.. This correspondence A: 4 yr’ of R on 
itself can be characterized as linear by the two assertions: if 
t, ) go over into x’, 9’, then ax goes over into ary’ and r + 4 into 
r’ +’. Linear correspondences therefore leave all affine rela- 
tions unaltered; hence their prominence in the theory of affine 
geometry. In order to show that these two conditions fully 
determine the linear correspondence (2.1), consider the following : 
if a correspondence A which satisfies these conditions sends the 
fundamental vector e;, over into 


Ce = Laine (2.2) 
a 
then, in consequence of the above requirements, 
ESM +e + ene 


goes over into 


Vee 44, ee * Cy. 
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On substituting (2.2) in this equation we see that the new vector 
rt’ has in the co-ordinate system e; the components x,’ obtained 
from the components x, of y by means of (2.1). It has become 
customary in quantum physics to call the linear correspondences 
of a vector space §t operators which operate on the arbitrary 
vector £ of R. 

Let A, B be two linear correspondences, the first of which 
sends the arbitrary vector ¢ over into r’ = Az, while the second 
sends x’ into r” = Br’ = B(Ar). The resultant correspondence 
C, which carries ¢ directly into r’’, is also linear and is denoted 
by (BA) (to be read from right to left!) : 


(BA)t = B(Ar). 


This ‘‘ multiplication ” satisfies laws which are similar to those 
of multiplication of ordinary numbers; in particular, the as- 
sociative law 


C(BA) = (CB)A 


is here valid, but the commutative law is not—in general 
AB = BA. The “1” in this domain, which we here denote by 
1, is the identity, i.e. that correspondence which associates every 
vector £ with itself: rz. Hence 


A= VA 


The correspondence A is then and only then reversible in case 
it is non-degenerate, i.e. if it carries no non-vanishing vector into 
the vector 0, or if distinct vectors are always carried over into 
distinct ones. The algebraic condition for this is the non- 
vanishing of the determinant |a.n| = (det A there thempexishs 
the inverse correspondence A7}: 


pe ee 
The multiplication theorem for determinants states that 
ete.) — ets dee 


¢ 


Not only can we “ multiply ’’ two correspondences, we can 
also “‘add”’ them. This concept of addition arises quite natur- 
ally: if the arbitrary vector x is sent over into t,’ by A and into 
t.’ by B, then that correspondence which sends r into r,’ +f,’ is 
also linear and is denoted by A + B: 


(A + Bye = Ag + Br. 
We may also introduce multiplication by an arbitrary number 
a: aA is that correspondence which sends¢z into a(Ar). Addition 
and multiplication by a number obey the same laws as the 
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analogous operations on vectors. Addition is commutative, 
and has as its inverse subtraction. The réle of 0 is played by 
the correspondence 0 which transforms every vector ¢ into the 
vector 0. Addition obeys the distributive law with respect to 
multiplication ; 


(A + B)C = AC + BC, C(A + B) =CA+ CB, 
(aA)C = a(AC), C(aA) = a(CA). 

Before proceeding to the arithmetical expression of these 
operations in a given co-ordinate system, we consider another 
natural generalization. We can map an m-dimensional vector 
space # linearly on an n-dimensional space ©; this is accom- 
plished when with each vector ¢ of Ra vector y of © is associated 
in such a way ¢ + 9 that from x, > 4, £2 > Yq it follows that 


at, > ay, TH +%. >), 4+ Yo 


Such a correspondence 4:¢ > is expressed by equations of 
the form 


m 
y= Aids He (k = i 2, SAK n) (2.3) 

i= 
where %1, * * *, X¥» are the components of ¢ in a given co-ordinate 
system in the space ® and y,, + - +, y, have the corresponding 


interpretation in ©. With this correspondence A there is 
associated the matrix 


411 M2 - + + Aim 
1 Ago. « » Bem 
Ani ang - +» »- Aanm 


with » rows and m columns, and which we also denote by 
the same letter A. The first index indicatcs the row and the 
second the column to which a,,; belongs. We can also add corre- 
spondences of the same space R on the same space ©. Addition 
and multiplication by a number is accomplished on matrices by 
subjecting their 2 + m components to these operations: if 
A = || ax || and B= |] ds || 

then 

ia as || A+ B= || ag: + 3,5 |l- 
If we have a third (p-dimensional) vector space T, the consec- 
utive application of the correspondences A:t — ¥ of R on © and 
B: 4 of © on T gives rise to the correspondence C = BA: ¢ 3 
of J on ZT. This composition is expressed in terms of matrix 
components by the law 


Geipoocae | EA 


n 
Cu = oan: 
k=l 
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B has p rows and » columns and 4 m rows and m columns; the 
composition of matrices is possible when the first factor B has 
the same number of columns as the second factor 4 has rows. 
The component or element ¢,;, which is found at the intersection 
of the /™ row and the 7 column, is formed in accordance with 
(2.4) from the components in the /™ row of B and the 7” column 
of A. An important special case is that in which & is the same 
space as ft; A is then a correspondence of # on G, B of © on R. 
Already here concepts of the theory of groups play an important 


role; on beginning Chapter IIT, which deals with the theory of 
groups, the reader should return to the matter here discussed 
as an illustration. 

The matrix calculus allows us to express the formule for 
a linear correspondence, such as (2.3), in an abbreviated form. 
We do this by denoting by x that matrix whose only column 
consists of the vector components x,, %2, ** *, %mj; similarly 
for y. In accordance with the rule (2.4) for the composition of 
matrices, equations (2.3) can be written 


y = Ax, (2.5) 
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This form is particularly useful in examining the effect on the 
matrix A of a linear correspondence of a space ® on a space & 
when the original co-ordinate systems are replaced by new ones. 
If this change of co-ordinates is effected by the transformations 


Ms = LSiyy%; or x = Sx’ in R, 
3 


Be a Sten Vn Oty fy inl ©, 
then from (2.5) 
Ty’ = ASx or y’ = (T-1AS)z’, 


BIG. 2. 


The same correspondence in the new co-ordinates is therefore 
expressed by the matrix 


AAS. (2.6) 


Let us now return to the linear correspondence A of a space 
R on to itself. If HR’ is a linear 2’-dimensional sub-space of R 
we say that A leaves R! invariant if it carries any vector of f’, 
over into a vector of Rt’. If the co-ordinate system is so chosen 
that the first ~’ fundamental vectors lie in §’, the matrix of 
a correspondence which leaves §’ invariant will assume the 
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form given by Fig. 1. All elements in the rectangle of n’ columns 
and n — n' rows denoted by zeros in Fig. 1, vanish. A contains 
a correspondence of §R’ on to itself and at the same time a corre- 
spondence of the space §t, arising by projecting ® with respect 
to R’, on to itself. The matrices of these correspondences con- 
sist in the shaded squares. If # is decomposed into R®, + Re, 
(n, +, =n), and if the correspondence A leaves both sub- 
spaces #, and St, invariant, then A is completely reduced 
into a correspondence of §R, on itself and a correspondence of 
®, on to itself. If the co-ordinate system is adapted to the 
decomposition R, + 9,, the matrix A is completely reduced into 
two square matrices arranged along the principal diagonal as 
in Fig. 2. The unshaded rectangles are empty—the elements 
situated in these portions are all zero. 

Let the n-dimensional linear space 8 be decomposed into 
sub-spaces R, + R, -+: + +, Ra having the dimensionality na; 7 is 
then equal to thesum n,-+7,+ °-+. Any vector z can then be 
written uniquely as the sum of components r,-+ 2, -+ °° + which 
lie in the sub-spaces %,, Mz, ° °°. The association ~ > Ya 1s 
a linear correspondence Fz of % on to Rx. Given a correspond- 
ence 4:14 -—> 1’ of R on to itself, we consider that linear corre- 
spondence [A]ag which carries an arbitrary vector r of Rg, over 
into the component Yo’ in Ra of zr’. We call [A]ag the portion of 
A in which Ra intersects Rg. This terminology arises from the 
matrix representation of A; on adapting the co-ordinate system 
to the decomposition , + RW, +--+ the set of variables x;, or 
rather their indices 7 which number the rows and columns of 
the matrix, is broken up into segments of lengths na (« = 1, 2,-°°). 
The matrix A is thereby divided into the single rectangles 
[A]ag in which the «'" set of rows intersects the 6" set of columns, 
and which consist of «+ mg elements. 

If A is the matrix of a correspondence of ® on to itself in 
a given co-ordinate system, and A’ its matrix in a co-ordinate 
system obtained from the first by means of the reversible 
transformation S, then in accordance with (2.6) 


A’ = SAS, (2.7) 


The search for an invariantive characterization of correspondences 
may be formulated algebraically: to find expressions which 
are so formed from the components of an arbitrary matrix that 
they assume the same value for equivalent matrices, i.e. for 
matrices A, A’ between which a relation (2.7) exists. The way 
in which this can be accomplished is indicated by the related 
problem of finding a vector r +0 which is transformed into 
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a multiple Az of itself under the influence of A. The column x 
of the components of ¢ must then satisfy the equation 
Ax = Ax, or (AL— A)x = 0. 


But n linear homogeneous equations in m unknowns have a 
non-vanishing solution only if their determinant vanishes; the 
multiplier A is therefore necessarily a root of the ‘ characteristic 
polynomial” 

f(A) = det (Al — A) (2.8) 
of A. This polynomial is an invariant in the above sense, for 
from (2.7) or SA’ = AS it follows that 

SAL — A’) = (Al — A)S, 
whence by the theorem concerning the multiplication of deter- 
minants 
det S + det (Al — A’) = det (Al — A): det S. 
Since the determinant of the reversible transformation S cannot 
vanish, we can divide by it and obtain the required identity 


\A1 — A’| = |A1— Al. 
The characteristic polynomial is of degree # in X: 
i ee ee 1 7 


whose coefficients, certain integral functions of the elements 
@;,, are invariants of the correspondence A. The “ norm” sy, 
is merely the determinant of A. The first coefficient s,, the 
trace 


$y = ay + Ago + eh + Lan = trA (2.9) 
is of more importance, as it depends linearly on the a;, : 
Bag ccey + Ay) — tA, + fied. 


If A is a linear correspondence of the m-dimensional vector 
space # on the m-dimensional space G, and B is conversely a 
linear correspondence of G on , then we can build the corre- 
spondences BA of 8 on to itself and AB of S on to itself. These 
two correspondences have the same trace 


‘tr(BA) = tr(AB) (2.10) 


for, in accordance with the rule of composition (2.4) and the 
definition (2.9) we have 


tr( BA) =D );, an, ined ea a 
ik i,k 
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where i runs from 1 to m and k from 1 to n. The special case 
in which A and B are both correspondences of R on to itself 
naturally deserves particular consideration. 


§ 3. The Dual Vector Space 
A function L(z) of the arbitrary vector ¢ of the form 
OX Kee ft + + OnXn (3.1) 


is called a linear form. This concept is invariant in the sense of 
affine geometry: it can be defined by means of the functional 
properties 


Lat) = a+ L(t), Lie +) = Liz) + L(y). 


It is obvious that the expression (3.1) has these properties, and 
conversely, on introducing a co-ordinate system e,; and setting 
r= 2Xx,e,, it follows that 


L(t) = aX; L(e,) = 2, Me, KS Ties: 


On going over to another co-ordinate system such that the 
components x; of an arbitrary vector r undergo the transforma- 
tion (1.4), the linear form becomes 


oy x; = PaaS oes 


the coefficients «,’ of which are related to the original «; by the 
equations 
Op => 2 Asx ook 
t 


The coefficients «; of a linear form are said to transform contra= 
grediently to the variabies x;. 

It is, however, not necessary to consider the «, as constants 
and the x, as variables. When the «, do not all vanish the equa- 
tion L(t) = 0 defines a ‘ plane,”’ ie. an (m — 1)-dimensional 
sub-space ; a vector ¥ lies in the plane if its components satisfy 
this equation. But on the other hand we can ask for the equation 
of all planes which pass through a given non-vanishing vector y° ; 
the x; = x,° are then constants and the «, variables. It is there- 
fore most appropriate to consider the two sets (x1, %3, * * +, Male 
(oon 8 2, ineparaliel 

We therefore introduce in addition to the space 9 a second 
n-dimensional vector space, the dual space P. From the com- 
ponents (&,, £, > ° +, €,) of a vector € of P and a vector 
(%1, %_, °° *, %,) of Mt we can construct the znner or scalar product 


§,% + be%e ++ + + bn tn (3.2) 
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This product has, by definition, an invariantive significance, for 
when & is referred to a new co-ordinate system by means of 
a transformation of the x, the variables €, of the dual space P 
undergo the contragredient transformation. This dual space is 
in fact introduced in order to enable us to associate a contra- 
gredient transformation with each one-to-one transformation. 
To repeat, two linear reversible transformations 


+= Ax’, é — Af’ (3.3) 


are contragredient with respect to each other if they leave (3.2) 
unaltered : 


£14, + EX, +: + nn = 641+ box,’ +: ee Cn tae (3.4) 


A vector £ of R and a vector € of P are said to be in involution 
when their product (3.2) vanishes. A ray in ® determines a 
plane in P, i.e. the plane consisting of the vectors which are in 
involution with the given ray, and conversely. Duality is 
a reciprocal relationship.t 

The dual or transposed matrix A* of a matrix A = |la,,|| 
is obtained by interchanging the rows and columns of A. 
A* = |laj,|| is therefore defined by a3, = a,;, and has m rows 
and » columns. We shall always employ the asterisk to in- 
dicate this process. And what is its geometrical interpretation ? 
Let ® be an m-dimensional, © an n-dimensional, vector space ; 
A: -—> 4) a linear correspondence of R on G, specified in terms 
of given co-ordinate systems in and © by the matrix A: 


Ve = Lane Xi, 
% 

and let P, 2’ be the dual spaces. The product 

LV = Ln Me Xi = PETE AB 

k kt 7 
where 7 is an arbitrary vector of 2’ with components 7,, has then 
an invariantive significance. A bilinear form which depends 
linearly on a vector y of 4 and a vector t of §t is therefore in- 
variantively associated with a linear correspondence of Rt on 6, 


and conversely. This gives rise, as the expression of the bi- 
linear form given in parentheses shows, to a correspondence 


“jas. f= Zan Me 
of S'on P, i.e. the dual A* of A. The reciprocal relation existing 
between the correspondence A and its dual A* may be expressed 


{ In the theory of relativity it is usual to call vectors in R and P contra- 
variant and covariant vectors, respectively. 
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as follows: if ¢ is an arbitrary vector in and 7 is an arbitrary 
vector in 2, then the product of the vectors Ay and y is equal 
to the product of y and A*y. The dual correspondences obey 
the linear laws 


alles A,)* = Ay* + An, (aA)* Seg A. 


If A is a correspondence of on © and B a correspondence of 
G on &, then since 
(CEA ee a (3.5) 


BA maps § linearly on Z, and A*B* maps the dual space T 
of T on the dual P of R. 

We have agreed once and for all to consider the set 
%1, %2, °° *) Xn of components of a vector xy as a column, the 
inner product of the vector xy in with the vector € in P can 
therefore be written in matrix notation as €*x or x*€. The 
transformations (3.3), from the first of which it follows that 
x* = x'*A*, are consequently contragredient to one another if 


A*A=1 or A=(A*)-}, (3.6) 


and we have arrived at an explicit expression for the contra- 
gredient transformation. 

Let St’ be an n’-dimensional sub-space of R=R,. All 
vectors of P which are in involution with the totality of vectors 
of ’ obviously constitute, in consequence of the simplest 
theorems on linear homogeneous equations, an (x — n’)-dimen- 
sional sub-space P’ of P. And from this we are led immediately 
to the result that if a correspondence A of R on itself leaves the 
sub-space ’ invariant, then the dual correspondence A* of P on 
itself leaves the associated sub-space P’ invariant. 

Let § be decomposed into two or more  sub-spaces 
R, + R,+ +++ of dimensionalities ”,, m,, +--+, and let the 
sub-space of P which consists of all vectors in involution with 
all vectors of R, + R, ++ + + be denoted by P,, the dimension- 
ality of which is also m,. Defining P., P; analogously, we arrive 
at the decomposition P = P, + P,+---, for the sum of a 
vector of P, a vector of Ps, etc., can only be zero when each 
of the individual summands vanishes. In order to prove this 
latter statement, we note that if the sum is 0 then the first 
summand belongs to P, as well as to P2-+ P3-+- - -, 1e. it is 
in involution with all the vectors of , + #3, +--+ - as well as 
with all those of §,, and is therefore in involution with all the 
vectors of ft. But this is only possible if this first, and therefore 
any, summand is zero. P, can be considered as the space dual 
to %,, for if y is an arbitrary vector in ft, and 7 a vector in P 
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with components 7) in the various P,, then the product of 
t and 7 is equal to the product of x and 7”, 

Ifa correspondence A of §t on itself leaves the n'-dimensional 
sub-space ft’ invariant, then the (2 — n’)-dimensional sub-space 
P’ is invariant under the dual correspondence 4* of P on itself. 
If i is decomposed into R, + R, +--+ + and if 4 leaves each 
of the sub-spaces §t, invariant, then A* leaves each of the sub- 
spaces P, invariant. If A is any correspondence in and [Alas 
that portion in which Rt, intersects {z, then the portion [A*],, 
of A* in which P, intersects P, is dual to Alea 


[A*]ax = [A] * ap. (3.7) 


[A].g maps Rt, on R, and [A*],, maps the dual space P, on P,. 

All these results are conceptually evident, but can be seen 
even more readily directly from the matrices on adapting the 
_ co-ordinate system to the decomposition §, + Re tes: 


§4. Unitary Geometry and Hermitian Forms 


The metric is introduced into affine geometry by means of 
a new fundamental concept: the absolute magnitude of a vector. 
In Euclidean geometry the sum of the squares 


ft ee edo pl to 5 pa (4.1) 


of the components of a vector y = (%, %2, * + *, %,) is taken as 
the square of its absolute value. The only co-ordinate systems 
which are then equally permissible are the Cartesian systems, 
in which the square of the absolute value of x is given by (4.1) 
in terms of the components x;; the range of values which the 
components may here assume is taken as the continuum of all 
real numbers. But the content of the preceding paragraphs 
is not bound to this choice; the only requirement is, in fact, 
that the range of permissible values constitute a “‘ field’’ in 
which the four fundamental operations (excluding division by 
zero) can be performed. We shall hereafter consider the con- 
tinuum of all complex numbers as the range of values which our 
components may assume. The expression (4.1) loses its definite 
character in this domain; the sum of the squares can vanish 
without implying that each term is zero. It is therefore desirable 
to replace the quadratic form (4.1) by the “unit Hermitian 
form ” 

Ex, + fe, +°-- ++ x, (4.2) 


where & denotes the complex conjugate of a number x. The 
value x? of (4.2) will be taken as the square of the absolute 
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magnitude of the vector t = (%1, 2°"; %,) and the correspond- 
ing bilinear form 


GG) = A Se saa a °° ae a 


as the scalar product (ry) of the two vectors ¢ and } = 
(Yi, Yn °° *) Yn). A co-ordinate system is said to be normal 
when the square of the absolute magnitude of a vector £ is 
expressed in terms of its components x, in this co-ordinate 
system by (4.2). In a normal co-ordinate system e; these 
components are the scalar products 

x, = (ef). (4.3) 
The transformations which lead from one normal co-ordinate 
system to another such, which therefore leave the form (4.2) 
invariant, are called unitary transformations.} 

The conditions which characterize unitary transformations 
are entirely analogous to those for orthogonal transformations, 
with which we are familiar from the elements of analytic geo- 
metry. Let x= Sx’ be such a transformation; under the 
influence of S the fundamental metric form (4.2) goes over into 
a *S*Sx, S is therefore unitary if and only if S”5—— f.ithe 
fact that det S +0 follows immediately from this. Indeed, 
since a matrix S and its transposed S* have the same deter- 
minant, it follows that the determinant of a unitary transformation 
has the absolute value 1: |det S|?=1. These conditions may 


be expressed by the assertion that S* is the matrix S~! reciprocal 


to 5, and therefore nat only 5°5 — 1 but also 55° = [ou he 
first of these equations states that the sum of the squares of 
the absolute values of the elements of a column is 1 and that 
the sum of the mixed products ZS iS rk of two different columns 


(i +: k) is 0; the second equation contains the same assertion 
for the elements of the rows. 

We carry over the terminology usual in Euclidean geometry. 
In particular, the vector 9 is said to be perpendicular to x if 
the scalar product (rp) vanishes. In virtue of the symmetry law 


(px) = (xb) 


perpendicularity is a reciprocal relationship. There exists no 
vector a, except a = 0, to which all vectors are perpendicular ; 
in fact, a = 0 1s the only vector which is perpendicular to itself. 
Normal co-ordinate systems can be characterized by the fact 

+ The name “‘ orthogonal’’ has been used in the physical literature to 


denote these transformations, but in mathematics it is necessary to have 
different names for these two different concepts. 
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that for them the scalar products of the fundamental vectors 
e; among themselves are 


iets NG) 

(e: ex) a Six = c (2 +: k). 
_ On comparing the fundamental metric form (4.2) with (3.2) 
it is seen that the unitary space t can be characterized by the 


fact that its conjugate complex ® coincides with its dual P, or 


more precisely, that the conjugate complex f£ of a vector ¢ can 
at the same time be considered as its dual. We found that with 
a correspondence A of an m-dimensional unitary space R on 
an -dimensional © is associated in an invariant manner the 
correspondence A* of the dual space 2 on the dual P. As a 


consequence of the equation P = § for unitary spaces 
so 
is a correspondence of © on R; we call it the ‘Hermitian 


conjugate of A.” AA is a correspondence of ® on itself, 


AA of © on itself. A correspondence © which carries the 
general vector x over into ry’ = Sx is unitary if it leaves the 
absolute magnitude of x unaltered: x’? == 4%, Two configura- 
tions consisting of vectors, either of which can be obtained from 
the other by a unitary transformation, are congruent in unitary 
geometry ; i.e. unitary geometry is the theory of those relation- 
ships which are invariant under an arbitrary unitary transforma- 
tion. The characteristic property of such transformations is 
expressed in terms of the matrix calculus by either of the two 
equations 


SS=1, SS=1. 


Let §’ be an m-dimensional linear sub-space spanned by 
the linearly independent vectors @,, M2, * * *, Gm. We consider 
a vector ¢ as belonging to the sub-space ft” if and only if it is 
perpendicular to §’, i.e. to all the vectors of 3’; such a vector 
must therefore satisfy the equations 


(az) = 0, (054) = 0, +++, (Gmz) = 0. 


From these it follows that R” is (~ — m)-dimensional. The 
relation between §’ and Rt” is a reciprocal one: every vector 
of 9’ is perpendicular to every vector of ’ and conversely. 
We then have R= KR +R", for if the sum x’ + yx” of a vector 
r’ in 9’ and a vector y” in 9’ vanishes then ¢’ = — py” is a 
vector which belongs to both sub-spaces and is consequently 
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perpendicular to itself, and this can only occur if t= Os 
unitary correspondence which leaves §’ invariant will also leave 
9” invariant since the relation of perpendicularity will not be 
destroyed by such a transformation. In dealing with unitary 
correspondences or transformations it 1s therefore always possible 
lo find an invariant sub-space KR’ associated with a given invariant 
sub-space KR’, such that R= R' + R'". The previous remarks 
about projection suggest that here in the unitary geometry we 
identify the space generated by projecting ® with respect to 
9’ with the sub-space RR”: we project on to the space R” per- 
pendicular to R’. To this end we remark that among all vectors 
a in 8 which are congruent mod. St’ there is one (a) which lies 
in Rt’; we then have 


(a+a) =a(a), (a+b) = (a) + (6). 


With an arbitrary linear correspondence 4 


1) = by’ = A 4) 5 yi = De FieYi (4.4) 
of R on itself is, as we have seen, associated a bilinear form 
i Es Ve 


which depends linearly on a vector € in P and a vector § in &. 
In unitary space we can therefore associate the form 


Att, i) 7 24 L; Vk 


depending linearly on ) = (y,) and t = (&,), with the correspond- 
ence (4.4). It is in fact the scalar product of y and dy. The 
special case in which 


A=A or Aly, =A, 9) or aa=Gn (4.5) 


bears the name of the French mathematician Hermite. The 
correspondence (4.4) is consequently Hermitian if the scalar 
product of x with Al is the conjugate complex of the scalar 
product of ) with Ay. On identifying ) with ¢ we obtain the 
‘“* Hermitian form” 


A(t) = A(E, E) = Xan Fs Xn, (4.6) 


ie. the scalar product of g and Ar; in consequence of (4.5) its 
value is real. An Hermitian form or correspondence A is said 
to be non-degenerate if there exists no vector x, except ¢ = 0, 
whose transform Ag vanishes It is positive definite if the value 
of the form A(z) > 0 for all vectors r +0; a positive definite 
form is non-degenerate. 

The fundamental metric form (4.2) is one such positive 
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definite Hermitian form, the “ unit form,” the coefficients of 
which consist of the numbers 


a (5 =) 
ie . . 

0 (7 += Rk) 
On introducing an arbitrary co-ordinate system a; (i = 1, 2,- St) 
into the n-dimensional space, the absolute magnitude of an 
arbitrary vector 

ee Ore Oni 
is given by 
EP Lei, Ei Xp, Bix = (0; 0). 

The expression for y? is accordingly always a definite Hermitian 
form ; conversely, any positive definite Hermitian form G(r) 
could be taken as the fundamental metric form. To show this 
we employ the associated Hermitian bilinear form G(z, )) to 
carry through the following procedure, which is patterned after 
the step- by-step construction of a Cartesian co-ordinate system. 
Choose any non-vanishing vector e,; since G(e,) > 0 we may, 
on multiplying e, by an appropriate numerical factor, normalize 
it in accordance with the equation G(e,;) = 1. When the process 
of constructing a system of unitary-orthogonal vectors e, 


G(e;, ex) aa Six 


has been carried through m steps, i= 1, 2, +++, m, the next 
step is accomplished by choosing a solution ¢=e¢,,, of the 
m <n homogeneous linear equations G(e,, t) = 0 for the x 
unknown components of the vector y = 0 and normalizing it 
in accordance with the equation G(e,.,) = 1. The procedure 
comes to an end after nm steps; we then have n vectors 
€1, Cs, ° °°, @n of such a kind that 


G(t, t) = 4%, + %,%,.+° ein in vn 
ee ey aeons ie nica: 


It follows from the equations themselves that x can only vanish 
when all of its components x; vanish, and consequently the e, 
are linearly independent and constitute a co-ordinate system 
in R. 

The transition from affine to metric geometry can accordingly 
be accomplished by the introduction of the axiom: 

(5) The square of the absolute magnitude of a vector ¢ is a real 
number x? which ts a positive definite Hermitian form in the 
components of x. 

These last considerations are useful in another connection. 
If R’ is a linear sub-space of Jt we can employ the construction 


where 
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used above to find m vectors @€, Cs, °° *, Gm in ®’ which span HR’ 
and are mutually unitary-orthogonal in the sense of the equations 
(e,¢,) = 5;,. By continuing the construction we can supplement 
these m fundamental vectors by m-- m additional ones 
Cmity °° *y €n So that the two sets together form a co-ordinate 
system for the entire space 9. We can therefore adapt our 
normal co-ordinate system to the separation of ’ out of ® or 
to the decomposition of R = RK’ + RK” into two perpendicular 
sub-spaces. 

Since the correspondence A of 8 on to itself is invariantively 
connected with the Hermitian form A in #, we may speak of 
the product BA of two Hermitian forms A, B in R, but this 
product is not in general Hermitian as 


(US TUR Sey 


The trace of an Hermitian form or correspondence A is real. 
The positive definite expression 


ible (AA) = | azz |" (4.7) 
ch 2 


is of particular importance. When & is decomposed into 
mutually perpendicular sub-spaces Mx (@ = 1, 2, > + -) the section 
Aag of the correspondence or form A in which Re intersects Rg 
is uniquely determined; it is a correspondence of fg on Na, 


and Ae, the Ba-section of A, isa correspondence of Ra on Fg. 
When the co-ordinate system is adapted to the decomposition 
of # we have 


tr (Aap Ale == (DF (Ags A ag) = a a,,|? (4.8) 


where in the sum 7 runs through the «, k through the B™ set 
of indices. 

Any non-vanishing vector a determines a ray a which consists 
of all vectors of the form Aa, A being an arbitrary complex number. 
The generating vector a can be so normalized that its absolute 
value |a| = 1; this does not, however, determine a to within 
a change of sign, as in the real domain, as the normalization is 
unaltered on multiplying a by an arbitrary (complex) number ¢€ 
of modulus 1. We shall call the totality of vectors of R the 
vector field i and the totality of rays the ray field R. Any 
non-degenerate linear correspondence A of the vector field 
on itself is at the same time a correspondence of the ray field 
# on itself, but this latter correspondence is unaltered by 
multiplication with any non-vanishing number. A_ unitary 
correspondence or transformation of the ray field on itself will 
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be briefly referred to as a rotation. By the symbol S’ ~ S we 
shall mean that the two transformations S, S’ of the vector 
field on itself differ only by a numerical factor ¢ of modulus 1: 
S’ = 2S, whence they both give rise to the same rotation of 
the ray field. 


§5. Transformation to Principal Axes 


The fundamental theorem on Hermitian forms is that con- 
cerning the transformation to principal axes. We are here 
concerned with the analogue of the familiar problem of finding 
the principal axes of an ellipse or ellipsoid in the ordinary 
geometry of two or three dimensions. We wish to find a normal 
co-ordinate system e,; associated with a Hermitian form A(t) such 
that in addition to 


ES XC) + Xolke + +++ 4+ Xen 
UP = 2%, + FoX, +--+ ++ EK, (5.1) 
we also have 
A(t) = HEX Hy%e%o + °° * + hnEnXn} (5.2) 


that is, A shall be brought into the normal form (5.2) by means 
of a unitary transformation. The real numbers a, %, + °°, & 
are called the characteristic numbers of the form A, and 
€;, Co, °* *, €, the corresponding characteristic vectors. 

To this end we first consider the correspondence ¢ — z’ = Ax 
and seek those vectors y= 0 which are transformed into 
multiples xy’ = Ar of themselves by A. We then obtain the 
secular equation” 


f(d) = det (AL — A) =0 


for the multipliers A. According to the fundamenta! theorem of 
algebra this equation certainly has a root A= a; corresponding 
to it a non-vanishing vector y = e, can be found which satisfies 
the equation Ae, = a,¢,, and on multiplying this vector by an 
appropriate numerical factor we may take it such that its modulus 
is unity. e, can then be supplemented by n — 1 further vectors 
€s,*°**, €, in such a way that these 7 vectors constitute a normal 
co-ordinate system. In these co-ordinates the formule 


e; = Ae; = Sazitx 
k 
for the correspondence A require, in accordance with the 


definition of e,, that the coefficients a), ag), °° "Ona vanish and 
that a,, == 4, Because of the symmetry conditions a,; = 4, 
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Ayo, 443, °° *; 44m Must also vanish. Hence in the new co-ordinates 
the matrix A assumes the form 

Cee 0 0 

O ay, ag Gen 

O a3q 433° * * Asn || (5.3) 


# pceu ce, (eo tel <4) <9 Sie ee ae Cenece 


0 Ane Ong °° * Anni; 


and the Hermitian form becomes 
A(t) = a4", + A’(t) (5.3) 


where A’ is an Hermitian form containing only the n—1 variables 
Xo, Xg, °° *, X,. Repeating this process, or calling on the method 
of mathematical induction, we establish the validity of the 
fundamental theorem stated above. 

The characteristic polynomial of (5.2) is 


det Ot eS oa) ee 


From this it follows that the characteristic numbers o, 
%, °° *, &, including their multiplicity, are uniquely deter- 
mined by the Hermitian form A; their sum is the trace of A. 
What can we say concerning the characteristic vectors? Let 
a be a given real number ; the vectors ¢ which satisfy the equa- 
tion Ar = ar constitute a linear sub-space R(a) of R, the 
characteristic space belonging to a. When the normal 
co-ordinate system e; is so chosen that 4 is in the normal form, 
the equation Ar = ar is, in terms of its components, 


A,X; = XK; 


from which it follows that R(a) is spanned by those vectors e; 
for which «, = «. 1, for example, the three roots a,, 5 ¢, — o 
while all the others are different from a, the characteristic space 
(a) is 3-dimensional. If none of the characteristic numbers 
a, is equal to a, R(«) consists only of the vector 0, This again 
characterizes the characteristic numbers, including their multi- 
plicity, in a way which is independent of the particular co- 
ordinate system chosen, and in addition it characterizes the 
corresponding sub-spaces (a). is thus decomposed into the 
characteristic spaces Ri(a): R= DR(a«); only a finite number 


of terms occurs in this sum, i.e. those for which « is a character- 
istic number of A. A complete co-ordinate system ¢,, €2, °* *, €, 
for the entire space § can be obtained by choosing a normal 
co-ordinate system in each non-null sub-space (a). The 
normal form (5.2) is undisturbed on subjecting the variables 
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*; associated with the same characteristic number ce = ee 1k) aha 
arbitrary unitary transformation. 


If, for example, « is a triple characteristic number 
Oy LS Xo = Og =e 


while the remaining a s a, then xe; + xX, + x9¢3 is the 
normal projection £, of the vector ¢ on R(«) and 


en) = 24%, + LyX, + Tyr, 


is the scalar product of ra with itself. The equations (5.1), 
(5.2) may then be written in the invariant form 


r= ZEAE); A(t) = ae EL. (5.4) 


i’ being a sub-space of R, any vector ¢ can be uniquely 
broken up into x’ + Y» where r’ lies in Rt’ and gy is perpendicular 
to #’. The “ orthogonal projection” ¢— vx’ = E’r is a linear 
correspondence which obviously has the property 


ge! — 1g? (5.5) 


for the projection of z’ on §’ is simply yr’ itself. Furthermore, 
the operator E’ is Hermitian, for the scalar product of 4 into r’ 
is equal to the scalar product of ’ into zr’, where ty’ is the projection 
of y on ®’. (The Hermitian form E’(z) is accordingly the square 
of the absolute value of r’.) We shall call Hermitian forms 
which satisfy equation (5.5) idempotent. 

When the sub-spaces §’, #t’’ are orthogonal, the two corre- 
sponding projection operators E’, E” satisfy the equations 


E'E"=0, E"E'=0, (5.6) 


for E£’ (E’r) is the component of E’’r lying in the space ®’ per- 
pendicular to E’’z. Idempotent operators which satisfy these 
equations are said to be independent. The second equation is, 
moreover, a consequence of the first, as may be seen on going 


over to the Hermitian conjugate: E”E’ =0. If R is decom- 
posed into several mutually orthogonal! sub-spaces R’+R’’+ ++ :, 
then 


ce ee eee (al 


It is easily shown that the converses of all these assertions 
are also valid. If £’ isan idempotent operator and E” = 1 — E£’, 
all vectors of the form E’r constitute a linear sub-space {R’ and 
all vectors of the form E”’r a sub-space R’’. The equation 


od 


E'E” = E'E” = BA _. ie) — 0 
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shows that the scalar product of a vector E’r in ® and a vector 
Ey in hs. zero: ZE'E"y =0. The decomposition of a 
vector x into a component lying in §’ and one perpendicular 
to R’ is accordingly expressed by 


g=by+ (1 — Bye. 


If the two idempotent forms E’, E”’ satisfy the equation (5.6) 
then, as we have just seen, the two corresponding characteristic 
spaces ’, R’ are mutually perpendicular. If the sum (5.7) 
consists of independent idempotent forms, then by the above 
the corresponding mutually perpendicular sub-spaces ®t’, MR’ 
exhaust the entire space R. 

The theorem on transformation to principal axes can accord- 
ingly be stated: An Hermitian form A associates with the real 
numbers « mutually independent idempotent Hermitian forms Ea 
such that 


Oe =e OD (5.8) 


Ex is non-vanishing for only a finite number of values «. 
A correspondence A can be reiterated : 


AA = At, A*A = AB +> 
and we can accordingly obtain polynomials 
f(A) = Gol + 6A + cgA? +++ + + €,A* 


in A with numerical coefficients c. On reiterating (5.8) h —1 
times 
= OID 
x 


whence for the general polynomial f 


HA) = Ef) Bs. (5.9) 


The characteristic numbers of f(A) are therefore the values of 
the polynomial f(«) for the characteristic numbers « of A. This 
suggests defining the Hermitian form f(A), where f(«) is any 
aS function of the real variable «, by means of the equation 
5. 

Given two Hermitian forms A, B, under what conditions can 
they be brought simultaneously into diagonal form, i.e. when is 
it possible to find a normal co-ordinate system in which 


A(t) = a,x, + KeheX, + ++ ++ ak 
C 


nXn 
B(t) = Bye, + Baby, +> + 4+ Bla x. (5.10) 


n 
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A necessary condition is that they commute: BA =: AB, for if 
A and B are in the normal form (5.10) BA as well as AB is 
the diagonal matrix with elenients Ba; =: «8; This condition 
is also sufficient; to prove this, choose a normal co-ordinate 
system in which A is already in normal form. The equation 
BA = AB requires that the matrix B = ||b,;,|| satisfy 


Dez Co, == ey Din or (a, = Ox) Dik == iQ), (5.11) 


We divide the indices 7, the fundamental vectors e, and the 
variables x; into classes by considering i and k to be of the same 
class if a; «,. Equation (5.11) states that b,;,—=0 when 
i and k belong to different classes. B is consequently decom- 
posed into smaller matrices B’, B’’ aligned along the principal 
diagonal, corresponding to the way in which the a, are distri- 
buted in classes «’, «’, +++; the correspondence B consequently 
leaves each of the characteristic spaces R(a’), R(a’”’), ++ - of A 
invariant. But we can then choose a normal co-ordinate 
system in each of these characteristic sub-spaces R(«) in such 
a way that the Hermitian correspondences B’, B” in them are 
referred to principal axes ; the normal form of A is undisturbed 
by this procedure. 

This process can immediately be applied to any number of 
Hermitian forms: Any number of Hermitian forms can be brought 
simultaneously into normal form if and only if they commute 
with one another. By a slight modification we can further 
extend this theorem to an arbitrary finite or infinite system Z of 
Hermitian forms. This will be briefly discussed here, although 
in general the consideration of systems of forms or correspond- 
ence is postponed until Chap. III. Let the space be decom- 
posed into mutually perpendicular sub-spaces ®’, R”’, - + + in 
such a way that each correspondence of the system 2 takes 
place in these sub-spaces; on adapting the co-ordinate system 
to this decomposition each Hermitian matrix A of 2 consists 
of sub-matrices A’, A”, - ++ aligned along the principal diagonal. 
If all the A’ are already multiples of the unit matrix 1 in 
and similarly for all A”, + - -, our goal is reached, for each corre- 
spondence A of the system then transforms R’ into itself and 
is a simple multiplication in it; similarly for R’,+---. But if 
this is not the case let A be a correspondence of the system 
which is not merely a multiplication in the sub-space ft’. On 
transforming the constituent A’ of A to principal axes, §’ is 
decomposed into characteristic spaces R,’ + R,’ +--+ of A’, of 
which there are at least two. For any Hermitian matrix X 
of & we have A’X’ = X’A’', from which it follows, as we saw 
above, that X’ transforms each of the sub-spaces My’, Ry’, - °° 
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into itself. The decomposition Rt’ + R’’-+ ~~ + can thus be 
further reduced to the decomposition (%,/ + Re’ +° °°) + 
R’ + +++. Proceeding in this way we finally reach our goal 
after at most ” steps, proving : 

The Hermitian forms of any system & can be simultaneously 
referred to principal axes if they all commute with one another. 

The theory developed above for Hermitian correspondence ts 
valid as it stands for unitary transformations. S being any unitary 
operator, a normal co-ordinate system e; can be introduced in such 
a way that S carries each of the fundamental vectors e; over into 
a multiple o,¢; of itself. The characteristic numbers a; of S are 
numbers of modulus 1. In these co-ordinates the matrix of S 
is a diagonal matrix, the elements in the principal diagonal 
of which are the numbers a,. 

The proof is quite analogous. We again start with the 
secular equation 


det (o1 — S) =0 


and consider the root a,. There then exists a vector ¢, of modulus 
1 which is transformed into o,e, by the correspondence S. Sup- 
plement e, with » — 1 further vectors e, +, €, so that these ” 
vectors form a normal co-ordinate system. In these co-ordinates 
the matrix ||s;,|| of the correspondence S: 


Se; = 2Ski Cx 
is again of the form 
Sy = Oy, Sq = =H Sy = 0. 
Since S is unitary the sum of the squares of the moduli of these 
elements of the first column must be unity, whence lo,| ==, 


Similarly the sum of the squares of the moduli of the elements 
in the first row must also be 1: 


\o,|? + |Syo|? + Be ng [Sam 2= 1; 
but since lox 2 = Mit follows that 
FR a 


The matrix S is now broken up into a 1-dimensional o, and 
an (m — 1)-dimensional S’ as in (5.3); the truth of the above 
theorem then follows immediately by induction. 

The further results can be obtained in exactly the same way 
as above for Hermitian forms. The characteristic numbers a,, 
including their multiplicity but not their order, are uniquely 
determined by S, and similarly for the corresponding sub-spaces. 
If we wish to find a linearly independent system of character- 
istic vectors, the fundamental vectors of each such sub-space 
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may be taken as forming a normal co-ordinate system. Finally, 
a finite or infinite set of unitary transformations can be simul. 
taneously reduced to normal form if and only if they commute 
among themselves. 


§ 6. Infinitesimal Unitary Transformations 


A rigid body in continuous motion about a fixed point O 
performs an infinitesimal rotation in each interval dr of time. 
Denoting by (dx,, dx», dx;) the infinitesimal displacement of 
that point of the rigid body which is at the point CAN sy, 
at the time 7, the equations of motion of the body must be of 
the form 


Hee = Dein ky (6.1) 
k 


in which the coefficients cj, are constants, i.e. independent 
of the particular point P under consideration. Employing a 
Cartesian co-ordinate system with O as origin, *,2-+ x,2 + eone 
must remain unchanged throughout the motion; this requires 
that 
dx; ee y = 
ae: = 0 or ocak Gia O, 

Since this equation must be satisfied identically in the x,, the 
matrix C == ||¢;,|| which characterizes the motion must be anti- 
symmetric: c,;—= — ¢,,. Introducing the vector t with origin 
ae And terminucar the pote. and the vector €-=\(cxw ou) cis) 
equations (6,1) become 

at 

Fame, 
the familiar fundamental formule for the kinematics of a rigid 
body. The square brackets denote the vector product and ¢ 
the vectorial angular velocity, the absolute value and direction 
of which give the angular velocity and direction of the axis of 
rotation respectively. 

The continuous compounding of interest offers another 
example of an infinitesimal linear transformation. The interest 
rate being c, a real number, the increase in the capital x in time 
dr is xcdr. Radioactive disintegration is the same kind of a 
process with negative c. The capital x, considered as a function 
of the time, satisfies the equation 


Ue 2. (6.2) 
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and consequently increases exponentially with 7. If the prin- 
cipal has the value x) at time + = 0, it will have increased to 


Se) ey eo 


at time 7. To obtain an alternative solution we divide, as in 
the method of finite differences, the time interval 7 into a large 
number 7 of equal elements r/n; x will increase by xer/n in 
each of these intervals and the capital x will accordingly be 
multiplied by (1 + cr/n)" at the end of time +. The familiar 
definition 

Foaeea en € a =) (6.3) 

n—> © n 

of the exponential function follows from a comparison of these 
two results. But we can also solve the differential equation 
(6.2) by the method of successive approximations. We take as 
the 0" approximation the initial value x9: xo{7) = %). The 
(x -+ 1)st approximation is obtained from the ™ by substituting 
the latter in place of x on the right-hand side of (6.2) and 
integrating : 


enaitt) — Xp cf x,(t)dt. 
0 


On carrying out this process we find 


from which we obtain the familiar power series expansion 
Pt c= (co) 
OR as A (6.4) 


for the exponential function. The convergence of (6.3) and 
(6.4) and the identity of their limits is rigorously proved by 
elementary analysis. 

These examples will assist in understanding the concept of an 
infinitesimal unitary transformation of the n-dimensional 
space # = R,, which we now proceed to introduce. In order 
to avoid the use of infinitesimals we introduce a (purely fictitious) 
time 7 and think of the infinitesimal linear correspondence which 
carries the vector Y over into r + dr as taking place in the time 
interval dr: 

ar ax; | 


—— a —_ = Crp Xn. 
cp es 
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(For the sake of brevity we refer to this simply as “ the in- 

finitesimal transformation C.’’) Since the transformation is 

unitary, on employing a normal co-ordinate system Y@, x; must 
i 


remain unchanged : 


ie ax, az, 
Sage + Eng = (6.5) 


On setting 
dx; di ae 
dp ete %y Fo Ne 8; 


the left-hand side of (6.5) reduces to the Hermitian form 
(Ci + Cus) Es Xp 


and since it must vanish identically in the x; we must have 
Cin + Cx; = 0, or the transformation C is anti-symmetric in 
the sense of the equation 


Sn. CS aC (6.6) 
In the real domain there exists no intimate relationship between 
symmetric and anti-symmetric matrices, but the situation is 
different in the complex domain. For on setting C = 7H (7 being 
the imaginary unit V —- 1) it follows from (6.6) that H satisfies 


the equation H = H, and C is consequently 7 times an Hermitian 
matrix. In an infinitesimal unitary rotation of a vector field the 


ee Or ; 
velocity 2 is related to x by means of a correspondence whose matrix 
ae 


is 1 times an Hermitian matrix. The theorem on transformation 
of Hermitian forms to principal axes is accordingly the limiting 
case of an analogous theorem on unitary transformations. 
By repeated application of the infinitesimal unitary trans- 
formation 
ay — dr + Cy (6.7) 
we obtain after time 7 
E> U(r) = Ulr)e = ere (6.8) 
where the exponential function e4 for a matrix A can be defined 
by either 
ANE 
lim (1 + =) 
h> @ 
or the power Series 


A. A 
Lara) oye 


Naturally 
U(r +7’) = U(r) U(r’). 
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Accordingly U(r) runs through all the transformations of a 
1-parameter continuous group of unitary transformations gener- 
ated by the infinitesimal transformation C; the parameter 7 is 
additive on composition. The power series is obtained by the 
method of successive approximations; this method can also 
be applied to obtain a solution in the more general case in which 
the infinitesimal unitary transformation C is not the same for 
each time element dr, i.e. in which C is a matrix C(z) depending 
on the time 7. The solution of the equation 


for this case is given by 

U(r2) = U(re7y)t (71) ; 
the unitary transformation U(rst,) which takes place in the 
time interval 7,, t, obeys the law of composition 


U(r3r,) = U(tgr2)U(r97}). 
If y = Y% at time 7 = 0, the formule for the successive approx- 
imations 7, (7) are 


o(7) = 03 Lrai(t) =o + Cxr(ede } 


iv @) 
for U(r) = U(z 0) we obtain the infinite series 3'U, (r) in which 
=0 


Ut) =1; Uralt) = j C(t)U,(t) dt. (6.9) 
Written explicitly, 


Urlr) = JJ ++ + JCW)C() + + + Clts)dty dtp» + + deh 
(Sh StS+'+<t,<71) 


The proof of the convergence of this process is readily ob- 
tained with the aid of the quantity | A | associated with a matrix 
A = ||a;, || by the equation 


2 tr (AA) = Dilan 
ak 
It follows from the well-known Schwarz inequality 


| a,b, + a,b, + +++ + a,b,|? 
S (la? +--+ + la, (ld +--+ + {d,[%) (6.10) 


pAS Biles \alae Bi 


that 


and that 
eae) SA 122), 
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The second inequality is obtained by applying (6.10) to the 
element 


i ) tir Dre 
T 
of C= AB: 
Verale sS | Tee 5 22 | Cra 
T T 


and summing with respect to7 and k, The first inequality may 
be stated in the form 
[fA] de] S J] Alo | de. 

0 


0 
for integrals. The convergence of XU, (7) can now be established 
! 


with the aid of these auxiliary results, for we can prove that 
under the assumption 


LEG) | Se (Or = 7) 
that 


| U(r) | x Vn SP. 


For this is certainly true for = 0, and the recursion formula 
(6.9) enables us to conclude that it holds for U;,, if it holds for 
U,. The convergence follows from this absolute convergence, 
for the absolute value of each component of the matrix A is 
certainly not greater than | A |. 

We have only gone into these matters to reassure the reader 
of the legitimacy of dealing with infinitesimal quantities of the 
kind met here. The only thing of importance for the following 
is the simple relation existing between infinitesimal unitary 
transformations and Hermitian forms. 


§ 7. Remarks on o-dimensional Space 


The unitary spaces which appear in quantum mechanics 
usually have an infinite number of dimensions. Such a space 
consists of all vectors 

= (%1, Xo, ° * 3) 
whose components x, constitute an infinite sequence of numbers 
for which 
U2 = HX, + Xy%e t+ 


converges. Within this domain addition and multiplication 
with numbers, as well as the construction of the scalar product 
of two vectors, are possible. All the axioms employed so far 
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are satisfied, with the exception of the dimensionality axiom y 
introduced in § 1. 

Since the vector components %,, %2, °° ° constitute a de- 
numerable set, this ‘‘ Hilbert space ’’ has a denumerably infinite 
number of dimensions. But in addition to these, spaces of 
non-denumerably infinite dimensions may occur. Consider, for 
example, all continuous complex functions #(s) of a real variable 
s of period 27. We need not distinguish between two values of s 
which are congruent mod 27, i.e. whose difference is an integral 
multiple of 27 ; it is consequently more convenient to consider #(s} 
as a function defined on the periphery of the unit circle than on the 
straight line. The various values of s at points on the circum- 
ference play the réle of indices, the value #(s) at the point s being 
the component of the ‘vector #” with index s. The totality 
of such functions (s) therefore constitute a linear ‘‘ function 
space ’’ of continuously infinite dimensions. Addition of these 
vectors and multiplication by a number have here the same 
interpretation as in the ordinary operations with functions. 
The square of the absolute value of the vector # is taken to be 


(, B) = [sypisjas 


and the scalar product of two vectors ¢ and ¢ as 


(4, ¥) = b(s)p(s)ds. 


A set of functions 
(Ss), a(S), seca, rls) 


constitutes a unitary-orthogonal system of vectors if 
22 
| Bils)pul(s)ds = Bex 
0 


These vectors span an v-dimensional sub-space ®, of the oo-di- 
mensional function space, i.e. that sub-space consisting of all 
vectors of the form 


$(s) = x Px(s) + Xeb2(s) + + + + + Xndal’)- 


X%1, X29, °° *, X%, are the components in the co-ordinate system 
$1, $2, ° * *, bn of the vector ¢(s) in R,. We have 


($, $) = JF(s)p(s)ds = tyxy + Hate to + Kahn. 
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An arbitrary vector % can be broken up into a component ¢ 
which lies in ®, and a component ’ perpendicular to ®, : 


vagy 
#3) = Si dils), [Bi(s)p"()ds = 0. 


It follows from these equations that [cf. (4.3)] 


i= j P:(s)f(s)ds. 


These integrals are called the Fourier coefficients of the function 
y% with respect to the orthogonal system ¢,. The orthogonal 
projection ¢ on t, cannot be longer (i.e. have greater absolute 
magnitude) than ¢ itself; this is the content of the so-called 
Bessel inequality 


2x 
KX Kyte ts tipi, S J B(s)p(s)ds. (7.1) 
0 


In fact, since (4, ¢’) = 0, (’, 6) = 0, the “ Pythagorean theorem”’ 
(b, b) = (6, 4) +, #) 
holds. 


The simplest unitary-orthogonal system in the domain of 
periodic functions, with which the theory of Fourier series is 
concerned, consists of the functions 


1 : 

—— e(ns n=0,+1,42,--°; efx) =e}. (7.2 

seen) (x) =e] (7.2 

This infinite system has the property of completeness; it 

is a complete co-ordinate system for the entire function space. 

The theorem that any periodic function ¢(s) can be expressed 
as a linear combination of the functions (7.2) : 


+ 00 Qn 
Hoy — = > Mc dy a | (ns)(s)ds 


(Fourier expansion of y(s)) is true only if certain conditions 
concerning the differéntiability of (s) are fulfilled, but any 
continuous function satisfies Parseval’s equation 


Qn +00 
J Ps\p(sids = 2 ink n. Ge) 
0 n= -0 
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We learn from this example that there 1s no essential distinction 
between spaces of a denumerable and of a non-denumerable infinitude 
of dimensions ; we have introduced into our function space 
a complete normal co-ordinate system (7.2) consisting of a 
denumerably infinite set of fundamental vectors. In an n- 
dimensional unitary space a system of unitary-orthogonal 
vectors is complete if their number is », but not if it is less; 
however, such an enumeration gives no criterion for oo-dimen- 
sional space. If we leave out a finite number of the functions 
(7.2) we still have an infinite set left, but the completeness of the 
system is destroyed thereby. The real criterion for complete- 
ness lies in the validity of the completeness relation (7.3). 

We can understand the relations existing in Hilbert space 
by analogy with or as limiting cases of those existing in spaces 
of a finite number of dimensions. If we consider the values of 
an arbitrary periodic function ¢(s) only at the points 

2a Qa 2a 
. Sere 1 re es, (ye n 
and set 


u(- = = 


nt 


we are dealing with an -dimensional vector space in which the 
components of the arbitrary vector y% are these quantities 
& (v=0,1,°-+-+,n—1). Let e, be the vector in this space 
with components 


ay € ary 
Vin \ n 
these vectors e, (A= 0, 1,+ + +, 2 — 1) constitute a normal co- 


ordinate system for the space, relative to which the vector & 


has the components %p, %1, ° * *, X,-; which are to be calculated 
from 


) [v=0,1,°°+,2—1]]; 


ye 
&=—= Se ( z aEn 
n nt 
Ase 
In accordance with (4.3) 
1 n-1 
Fhe . ae 
n n 
v=0 
whence 
n-1 n-1 
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By passing to the limit x > oo we obtain the equation of Parseval. 
We do not concern ourselves here with the further considerations 
which may be necessary to establish a rigorous proof, but content 
ourselves with such reasoning by analogy. 

We consider the linear correspondence or ‘‘ operator "’ 


D— == which transforms a function w(s) in the domain of 


aaet : : ld : ee 
periodic functions into 3 =e e(ns) is the characteristic vector 
(characteristic function) of this operator belonging to the 


characteristic number x: 
1 de(ns) _ 
a 
This operator is Hermitian; the scalar product of ¢ and Dy 


is the conjugate complex of that of J and Dd, where ¢ and 
are any two periodic functions, for by partial integration 


n-*e(ns). 


2x 2 
lds 1 dd 
[$05 a= — [be 
0 0 
and the right-hand side is conjugate to 
on 
1 dd 
[bo 5 aed 
0 
In fact, the Hermitian form 
on 
lf 7 ap 
i] 554 
0 
assumes the normal form 
+00 
2 NE Xy (7.4) 
n=—O 


in the normal co-ordinate system whose fundamental vectors 
are the characteristic vectors of the operator D. The reiterated 


2 
operator DD = — = appears in the theory of the vibrating 
string, together with the corresponding Hermitian form 
2x 2n 
dp, __ (ap dp 
0 0 


which represents the kinetic energy of the string. 
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We have here been dealing with a discrete spectrum of char- 
acteristic numbers. But in an oo-dimensional space Hermitian 
forms with a continuous spectrum can also be constructed. 
Consider, for example, the function space consisting of all con- 
tinuous functions ¥(s) defined in the interval -7w7 Ss +7; 
the square of the absolute magnitude of the ‘‘ vector”’ % is then 


+7 
(fs, b) = JP(s)P(s)ds. 
The Hermitian form 
Alp] = Jsf(s)p(s) ds (7.5) 


is already in normal form, which shows that it has as character- 
istic numbers all numbers between — 7 and + 7. The functions 
(7.2) again constitute a complete normal co-ordinate system in 
terms of which 

+ 0 


Hs) ~ sD, ty e(ns). 


Substituting this in (7.5) we find 


Ald] = LAnnEm¥ny Onn = 5 |se(— ms)e(ns)ds. 


The evaluation of 
+ x 
fs ‘e[(n — m)s]ds 
yields 0 when x = m and by partial integration 
= +m yautl —m 
fs demsyn_ gg De 
in—m) J_, 1(n — m) 
when n +m. The Hermitian form 
l (— Dieu 
= > +—-+_ 
1 n—m™ 
nem 
has therefore as characteristic numbers all values between 
— mand + 7. 
The characteristic vector , belonging to the characteristic 
value « (— 7 Sa S +7) of Alp] is that function which vanishes 
at all points s+; and is there so large that the integral of 


mrn 
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Pf, has the value 1. Of course such a function does not really 
exist, but we can approximate it as closely as we wish. In 
order to arrive at a formulation which is mathematically rigorous 
for the case of continuous spectra, we must introduce in place 
of the idempotent Hermitian form £, in (5.4) the idempotent 


form AE = 3’ E, for the entire interval A = A® (« <A <f). 
asi<B 
For any given vector £ 


BVOCG) ze ANISH) SANA) | — Bee (7.6) 


and the idempotent forms AE associated with two separated 
intervals A are mutually independent. 

In dealing with the continuum, the sum in (5.4) is replaced 
by a Stieltjes integral. Consider the straight line described by 
the real variable A as being covered with a substance, and let 
the amount of this substance on the interval A be denoted by 
Am. We then have, in analogy to (7.6), 


Am = 0, Aim + Aim == Atm. 


If (A) is a continuous function of position we can construct 


the integral 
1 


JdQ)dym. (gn) 
0 
An approximation to this integral can be found by dividing the 
entire interval 0 <A S1 into small intervals A;, choosing a 
point A; in A, and evaluating the sum )J’A(A,)* Aym. This sum 


then converges to the integral on allowing the A; to approach 
zero. If the distribution has a continuous density 


_ Am 


Asl—>0 
1 


the integral is identical with J¢(A)p(A)dA. But the Stieltjes 


0 
integral (7.7) also includes the cases in which there exists no 
finite continuous density ; in particular, it allows the existence 
of discrete points at which a finite amount of the substance 1s 
concentrated. If the substance is distributed over a finite 
number of points A == a; in amounts m,, the Stieltjes integral 
reduces to the sum J'f(a;)m;. 
t 
We thus arrive at the following more inclusive formulation 


of the fundamental theorem concerning the transformation to 
principal axes: (1) The Hermitian form A associates with each 
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interval A an idempotent form AE(t); (2) when two adjacent 
intervals A,, A, are added together to form an interval A, 


AE = Ae Ae 


and the idempotent forms associated with separated intervals are 
independent ; (3) we have 


+ co +0 
v= {d.EQ), Ae) = Jr-4d,E). 


In this form the theorem is adapted to the appearance of con- 
tinuous spectra of characteristic numbers, and is particularly 
appropriate for the purposes of quantum mechanics (cf. IJ, § 7). 
The discrete characteristic numbers lie at those points where 
the monotonic increasing function A? , E(t) = E(A; 2) of X has 
a discontinuity. In our example (7.5) 


8 
APE(h] = J P(s)b(s)ds ; 


here % must be taken as 0 outside the interval (— 7, + 7). 
The evaluation in terms of the co-ordinates x, is readily accom- 
plished. 

Consider the function space consisting of the totality of 
all functions #(s) of a variable s, which assumes all values from 
— o to + oo, and which have a finite absolute magnitude 


+0 
(bb) = FPs)p(s)ds, 


i.e. which are ‘‘ integrable square.’’ The characteristic functions 
: ld 
associated with the linear correspondence y(s) > 7 are again 
the functions e(vs), but the frequency v can now assume all real 
values, The components of (s) are the quantities 
+ 0 


fe) = F5=[¥(se(— eae 


28) 


Fourier's integral theorem then allows us to conclude the validity 
of the expansion 
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under certain assumptions concerning the differentiability of 
the function ¢(s); but in any case the completeness relation 2 


JP(s\ps)ds = f fo) foryav 


is valid. We arrive at a somewhat different problem when we 


only require that the functions (s) be such that (s)p(s) 
possess a definite mean value 


this leads to the theory of almost-periodic functions developed by 
Hl. Bohr.* Here again the validity of the completeness relation 
can be established. 

The theory of the characteristic numbers of Hermitian forms 
in infinitely many variables has been developed by Hilbert and 
Fellinger,® but it is applicable only to bounded forms 


A(t) = Zin iX ry 


i.e. forms whose values have a fixed upper bound when 
P= Sax, Sl. (7.8) 
i 


Indeed, without this assumption we cannot guarantee the 
convergence of A(r) in the entire domain (7.8); as an example, 
consider the form (7.4), }'ngz,x,. That this form only converges 


n 
in a portion of the domain (7.8) is merely another expression of 
the fact that not every continuous function is differentiable. 
The situation is more favourable for unitary forms as they 
satisfy the condition that they be “ bounded ”’ in consequence 
of their very definition; a unitary transformation is thereby 
to be taken as satisfying both of the conditions 


i= 1, 0 = ie 


The theorem on principal axes has been proved rigorously for 
bounded Hermitian and for unitary correspondences in o- 
dimensional space. A method due to A. Wintner 4 seems 
particularly appropriate for dealing with unitary correspond- 
ences ; it is based on the consideration of the discrete group of 
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all powers U® of the given unitary transformation U, and deter- 
mines the monotonic increasing function E(A;z) of the real 
variable A (0 SA S 27) by means of the equations 


2x 
Ung) = fem d, EQ; 2) (7.9) 

0 
(the problem of trigonometric moments). ¥. v. Newmann ® has 
gone furthest in dealing with linear operators for which bounded- 
ness is not postulated. In accordance with § 6 with a Hermitian 
form A is associated a group of unitary correspondences e*4= U(r) 
depending on the real parameter 7 and satisfying the equation 


U(r + 7’) = U(x) U(r’) ; (7.10) 


the study of this group is equivalent to the study of A. It is 
therefore perhaps appropriate to replace this latter for o- 
dimensional space by the former, for no convergence difficulties 
appear in the domain of unitary transformations. We must 
therefore attempt to bring the operators U(r), which are con- 
tinuous functions of the real parameter 7 satisfying (7.10) 
simultaneously into the form 
2x 
U(r; t) = fed, B(A; 2). (7.11) 


0 


This is accomplished with the aid of Wintner’s method on re- 
placing the discrete parameter » in (7.9) by the continuous 
parameter 7. The problem (7.11) bears the same relation to 
(7.9) as Fourier’s integral bears to Fourier series. 

In setting up a system of axioms for co-dimensional vector 
space the axioms (a), (8) of § 1 and the metric axiom (8) of § 4 
can be retained; for the proper substitute for the dimension 
axiom (y) see, e.g., v. Neumann, “‘ Mathematische Begriindung 
der Quantenmechanik.”’ ® 

The algebraic and geometric tools developed in this chapter 
offer a natural medium for the expression of quantum mechanics ; 
they already hold a dominating position in the classical physics 
of continuous media. A masterly exposition of their mathe- 
matical content and application is found in the first part of 
Courant-Hilbert's ‘‘ Methoden der mathematischen Physik,’’ 
2nd ed. (Berlin, 1930). 


CHAPTER II 
QUANTUM THEORY 


§ 1. Physical Foundations 4 


HE magic formula 
E=hw (1.1) 


from which the whole of quantum theory is developed, establishes 
a universal relationship between the frequency v of an oscillatory 
process and the energy & associated with such a process. The 
quantum of action h is one of the universal constants of nature 


h = 6-041 x 10°” erg secs. 


It was first discovered by Planck at the turn of the century in 
the laws of black body radiation ; that is, radiation which is 
enclosed in a cavity and is in thermodynamic equilibrium with 
matter of a definite temperature, which by emission and ab- 
sorption causes an exchange of energy between the various 
frequencies contained in the radiation. Since this equilibrium 
is independent of the particular nature of the matter involved, 
Planck considered, as a kind of schematic matter, a system of 
linear oscillators of all possible frequencies. A charge oscillating 
with frequency v interacts with the electromagnetic field by emitt- 
ing and absorbing radiation of the same frequency. Planck as- 
sumed that the exchange of energy took place in integral multiples 
of an energy quantum ¢€; he at first considered this assumption 
merely as a mathematical device, and intended to pass to the 
limit ¢= 0. In order to obtain agreement with the Wien 
displacement law, which was derived from general thermo- 
dynamical principles, the energy quantum associated with a 
definite frequency v must -be taken proportional to v: € = hv. 
In this way Planck obtained his radiation formula, which is in 
excellent accord with observation ; according to it the amount 
of energy contained per unit volume in the spectral interval 
v, vy + dv in thermodynamic equilibrium at tempcrature @ is 


8rhvdv 
c3( givlko 2) 
41 


u(v)dy = (1.2) 
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where c¢ is the velocity of light and k the Boltzmann constant 
(2k6 being the mean energy of an atom of a monatomic gas at 
temperature 6). On passing to the limit k = 0 we obtain the 
Rayleigh-Feans radiation law 


The assumption of the validity of this latter law for the entire 
spectrum is in gross disagreement with the facts, as it would 


lead to an infinite value for the total energy fu(v)dv ; a state of 


equilibrium would therefore be impossible with given finite 
energy. 

The idea of a quantized exchange of energy, which occurs 
in Planck’s derivation somewhat schematically and only in 
application to statistical thermodynamical consequences, was 
first seriously applied to individual atomic processes by Einstein. 
In 1905, guided by the observations of H. Hertz, Hallwachs 
and Lenard on the photo-electric effect, he enunciated the idea 
of a light quantum or photon as ‘‘an heuristic viewpoint con- 
cerning the generation and transformation of light '’? according 
to which not only the exchange of energy between matter and 
radiation of frequency v occurs in quanta of amount hv, but 
further, light of frequency v can exist in the ether only in quanta 
of energy hy. The decisive experiments were first performed 
by Millikan ten years later. By allowing ultra-violet or X- 
radiation of frequency v to fall on a metal plate electrons are 
released whose kinetic energy (as was already known to Lenard) 
increases with the hardness (i.e. with decrease of wave-length) 
of the incident radiation: the energy with which the electrons 
are emitted is, however, not influenced by the intensity of the 
radiation, The exact relation predicted by Eunstein is 


2 
hy — P=" ey 

2 
where — e, m and v are the charge, mass and velocity of the 
electron, respectively. The energy hv of the photon is trans- 
formed into kinetic energy of the electron, after subtracting 
from it the work P required to pull the electron out of the metal 
surface. If the potential difference between the metal surface 
and a plate placed in front of it is V’ the electron current will 


ee hy 
disappear as soon as V’’ exceeds the critical value Vy = —. 


e 
Millikan found that the potential at which the current vanished, 


obtained by extrapolation, was in fact exactly proportional to 
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the frequency v for monochromatic light of various frequencies, 
and that the constant of proportionality was equal to the 
quotient of the # obtained by Planck from black body radiation 
and the elementary quantum of electric charge e. The differ- 
ence of the mean energy P for two different metals is furthermore 
equal to e times their contact difference of potential. The 
value of P, or at least its order of magnitude, is therefore known, 
and we find that for X-rays of a few Angstroms wave-length 
(A = 10° cm.) P is negligible in comparison with hy. The 
equation 
2 

hy =" = eV (1.3) 
governs not only the generation of secondary cathode rays by 
primary X-rays, but also the inverse process: the transformation 
at the glass wall or on the anode of the incident cathode rays 
into the impulse radiation first observed by Réntgen. If an 
electron which has run through the potential drop — V in the 
X-ray tube loses its entire energy on collision, a photon of fre- 
quency v and energy ky = eV will spring into existence. The 
electron may, however, only be slowed down; consequently 
v is only the upper limit for the frequency of the impulse radia- 
tion, which will therefore consist of a continuous spectrum with 
a sharp limit at vy = = The old classical theory of radiation 
was entirely unable to account for this most characteristic 
property of the impulse radiation. The frequency of the limit 
increases in proportion with the applied potential—and this is 
the exact formulation of the fact that ‘‘ the higher the potential, 
the harder the rays ’’’ so familiar to every X-ray operator. 

The observed phenomena thus confirm the hypothesis that 
radiation of frequency v can be absorbed and emitted only in 
quanta of energy kv. This hypothesis will of course have further 
consequences for the theory of the structure of matter. The 
Planck oscillator will, for example, be unable to alter its energy 
continuously since it can only emit or absorb these fixed quanta 
of energy, and it will consequently spring to and fro on the rungs 
of its energy ladder, which are equally spaced at intervals hv ; 
v 1s here the frequency of the oscillator, a constant determined by 
the constitution of the oscillator. An application of the essential 
elements of this idea to actual atoms gave rise to the frequency 
rule enunciated by Niels Bohr (1913) : 

An atom can exist only 1n certain discrete stationary States 
(‘‘ quantum states") in which it does not radiate. Light will be 
emitted on transition from one state into another ; the energy which 
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it loses in this transition, the difference E, — Ey of tts energy in 
the two states, will be transformed into a photon of energy hv, the 
frequency v of which is determined by the equation 


= By 85 (1.4) 


In this equation E,, E, may be any two of the discrete energy levels 
(EF, >E,). Conversely, in absorption a photon raises the atom from 
the energy level E, to a higher E, by giving up tts energy hv to the 
atom, 

According to classical electrodynamics an atom should 
continually emit radiation in consequence of the vibrations of 
its constituent electrons, and the frequencies of the emitted 
light should agree with the frequencies of the simple oscillations 
into which the motion of its electronic system can be resolved. 
But the atom will itself lose energy through this radiation, the 
motion of its electrons will thereby be modified and the fre- 
quencies will consequently be displaced. This entire point of 
view is therefore irreconcilable with one of the most fundamental 
physical facts: the existence of sharp spectral lines. On the 
other hand, Bohr’s assumption is not only in agreement with 
this fact, although it offers no such detailed picture of the 
reaction between matter and ether as the classical theory, but 
contains in addition the fundamental Ritz-Rydberg combination 
principle. If we order the energy levels in an increasing series 
oe ten iil saccordancemewitin mes immeaeln 
frequency v is the difference of two “ terms’ v, = E,fh, 


vii > k) =v, — vy, (Sk) 


Consequently there will occur in addition to the frequencies v(i > k), 
v(k — 1) the frequency 


(i> 1) = rfi > k) bok >) (1.5) 


obtained from them by addition. This combination principle is 
valid without exception in the whole of spectroscopy, in the 
optical region as well as in that of X-rays, and has proved to 
be a valuable guide in the classification of spectra; it reduces 
the complex line spectra to the simpler term spectra. Un- 
fortunately the problem is made more difficult by the fact that 
not all lines corresponding to possible transitions 1+ k need 
actually occur—not every term v; need “combine” with a 
given term v,—for the conditions of excitation may be such 
that certain lines have zero intensity. The selection rules for 
the allowable transitions will therefore be contained in the 
rules which determine the intensities of spectral lines. The 
combination principle, or the Bohr frequency rule, determines, 
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so to speak, only the keyboard of the spectrum—which tones 
are really struck is dependent on the mode of excitation. But 
it will in general be possible under proper conditions of ex- 
citation, e.g. the influence of strong external electric fields, to 
bring out the lines which are not observed under ordinary 
conditions. 

In the“ unexcited” or normal state the atom is in the stationary 
state of lowest energy Ey, and consequently only the lines of the 
“series” n—> 0, of frequency vz — vy (n = 1, 2,°- -), occur in 
absorption. The lowest of these 1 + 0 (i.e. with greatest wave- 
length), or more precisely the lowest which is not forbidden by 
the selection rules, is called the ‘‘ resonance line.” 

The simplest atom is that of hydrogen ; in it a single electron 
of charge — e revolves about a nucleus of opposite charge + e. 
The terms of the spectrum of atomic hydrogen are found by 
observation to be given by the equation 

Vn R 

ee (1.6) 
where R = 109700 cm.~! is the Rydberg constant (spectroscopists 
are accustomed to give the wave number v/c, the reciprocal wave- 


length, instead of the frequency v). The energy levels corre- 


sponding to these frequency terms are E, = — oe To this 


discrete term spectrum we must add the continuous spectrum 
E=0; the additive constant in the energy is so chosen that 
E = 0 separates the hyperbolic electron orbits from the elliptic. 
The Balmer series consists of the lines n > 2 with wave numbers 


R(G- =) ie Ds 3 


This is the oldest known series formula; Balmer obtained it in 
1885 by abstraction from the first four lines of the series, called 
Hz, Hg, H,, Hs, which lie in the visible region. The lines of 
this series converge with increasing x to a limit with wave 


number 5 (wave-length = = 3650A). = is the work required 


to ionize an H-atom in the stationary state m = 2, i.e. the work 
required to remove the electron from such an atom without 
leaving it with kinetic energy. The continuous spectrum, 
arising from transitions which ionize the atom, will join on to 
this series limit on the short wave side. We are further ac- 
quainted with the Lyman series 2 > 1 which lies in the ultra- 
violet and also occurs in absorption, the Paschen series n > 3 
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lying in the infra-red, and finally with some members of the 
Brackett (n > 4) and Pfund (x -> 5) series in the far infra-red. 
In order to ionize hydrogen in the normal state an amount ckh 
of work must be done; the corresponding ‘‘ ionization potential,”’ 
i.e. the potential difference an electron must traverse before it 
is able to ionize atomic hydrogen by means of its kinetic energy, is 


a a == 13-53 volts. 


Bohr’s frequency rule goes beyond the combination principle 
in asserting that the terms are actually energy levels, an assertion 
irrelevant to and not verifiable by spectroscopy. That this is, 
however, in fact the case is confirmed by the experiments of 
Franck and Hertz on collision phenomena.* In these experiments 
electrons are given an amount eV of kinetic energy by allowing 
them to pass through an electric field of known potential differ- 
ence — V and are then allowed to pass through a gas consisting 
of the atoms which are to be investigated with the velocity thus 
obtained, without further influence from external fields. The 
electron can give up no energy to the atom until eV is greater 
than the excitation energy E, — Ey of the resonance line; if 


a IEA i 1B 

then the electron can either suffer an “elastic collision,’ in 
which case it loses no energy, or it can suffer an ‘‘ inelastic 
collision,’’ in which case it loses an amount /£, — E, to the 
atom. The electrons which have passed through the gas are 
of two kinds, those with kinetic energy eV and those with 
eV — (E, — Ey). When the atoms which have been raised 
from the state 0 to the state 1 by collision with electrons fall 
back into the normal state they emit the resonance line and, 
under the above conditions, only this line. This is fully con- 
firmed by the experiment. The kinetic energy of the emerging 
electrons is measured by introducing a retarding potential V’’; 
the electrons only come through it if their energy is greater 
than eV’. In general the electrons possess a discrete ‘‘ energy 
spectrum ”’ after collision with an atom of the gas; the possible 
energy values are 


eV ey (ee) 


(n = 0, 1, 2,-- -, in so far as V,’ is still positive; we here dis- 
regard the possibility that a single electron may suffer more than 
one inelastic collision). On allowing the retarding potential V’’ 
to decrease gradually from a value which is greater than V the 
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electron current decreases suddenly whenever V’’ passes through 
one of the values Vy, Vj,° °° 

Bohr's frequency rule reduces the determination of spectra 
to the problem of obtaining the stationary states and the correspond- 
ing energy levels of an atom, i.e. of a mechanical system of known 
dynamical constitution. The example of the linear oscillator 
given above and the fundamental notions of the theory of 
oscillations suggest the following as a general guiding principle 
(P): the frequencies derived from the energy levels by means 
of Bohr’s frequency rule shall correspond to the frequencies of 
the simple vibrations into which the actual motion of the atomic 
constituents can be resolved in accordance with the laws of 
dynamics. Such a resolution into simple oscillations is con- 
vincingly attainable in classical mechanics only if the system 
is ‘‘ multiply ” or ‘ conditionally periodic,”’ and for this case it 
was actually found possible to sharpen the general principle (P) 
into a definite rule for quantization. In the years 1913-25 the 
application of this quantum rule yielded a great harvest of 
results, and it seemed that we were in possession of the key that 
would unlock the mysteries of atomic processes. But the wards 
did not quite fit; toward the end of this epoch its failure became 
more and more apparent and the physical theory was gradually 
reduced to a symbolic calculus of quantum numbers which had 
to be corrected each time a new fact was discovered. We do 
not wonder now that it ran such a course, but rather are surprised 
that it was as successful as it was ! 

From the beginning the quantum rules were a compromise. 
If a mechanical system of one degree of freedom undergoes a 
periodic motion the frequencies v of the simple vibrations into 
which its motion can be resolved are integral multiples of a 
fundamental frequency w. This frequency depends on the 
energy of the orbit under consideration, and this latter is re- 
stricted by the quantum rules to the discrete set &,. The 
internal frequencies of the motion are therefore given by the 
formula 


y = k+ w(n) (1.7) 


which depends on the two integers » and k. By the analogy 
with quantum mechanical frequencies this internal frequency 
(1.7) is to be ascribed to the jump n— (x —k). The fact that 
v depends linearly and homogeneously on the jump & is expressed 
by the ‘‘ classical combination principle ”’ 


yn>n—k)+rn>n—l=rn>n—k—l) (18) 
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in consequence of which frequencies with the same initial state 
n will combine. But this is not in accord with the correct 


combination principle 
v(n>n—k)+run—k>n—k—l=rv(n>n—k—)) (1.9) 


The changes k, / in the quantum number are here the same as 
in (1.8), but the final state n — k of the first frequency coincides 
with the initial state of the second; only for quantum numbers 
n which are large compared with k and / does the classical 
principle agree asymptotically with the Ritz-Rydberg com- 
bination principle. Consequently if the general principle (P) 
is to be satisfied without compromise our mechanics must be 
altered in such a way that the false combination principle (1.8) 
is replaced by the correct one (1.9). In 1925 Hetsenberg dis- 
covered a way in which such an alteration can be naturally 
accomplished ; in order to do this, however, it was necessary 
to give up the picture of an atom with its electronic orbits. 
The quantities with which the Heisenberg theory deals are 
only the frequencies and intensities of radiation associated with 
transitions between the various states of the atom. 

It should be observed that the correct combination principle 
(1.9) is in one important respect simpler than the false one (1.8). 
As the formulation 


y(n" > 0’) + v(n' > 2) = v(n"— n) (1.10) 


shows, the quantum numbers serve only as distinguishing marks 
or indices which do not involve a law of composition, whereas 
the classical formula requires the addition of quantum numbers, 
which are therefore numbers on a definite scale. 

Another approach to quantum mechanics was discovered 
by L. de Broglie and FE. Schrédinger.4 This approach seems to 
me less cogent, but it leads more quickly to the fundamental 
principles of quantum mechanics and to the most important 
consequences for experimental science. We shall therefore 
follow it, since we are more concerned in giving a short but 
comprehensive account than in giving a complete discussion of 
the physical foundations. The physical, essentially statistical, 
interpretation of the theory, with which Schrdédinger has not 
been entirely in accord, is due mainly to M. Born. 


§ 2. The de Broglie Waves of a Particle 


We consider the undulatory character of light as guaranteed 
by the phenomena of diffraction and interference. Their most 
decisive feature is that with them we are dealing with the linear 
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superposition of waves with arbitrary differences of phase. From 
the mathematical standpoint, they are characterized by the fact 
that they involve addition and multiplication with complex 
numbers, and we are consequently dealing with vectors in a 
complex space. We can, in fact, consider a complex function 
y(t; xyz) employed in the description of the phenomena and 
defined over time and space as such a vector, where each space- 
time point represents one dimension of a complex vector space ; 
the differential laws for such a wave function 4—or for several 
such functions simultancously, such as the components of the 
electric and magnetic field strengths—are linear and homo- 
geneous. But on the other hand the quantum phenomena 
which we discussed above speak just as plainly in favour of 
the corpuscular nature of light. The intensity of the mono- 
chromatic radiation employed in the production of the photo- 
electric effect has no influence on the velocity with which the 
electrons leave the metal; it influences only the frequency of 
this event. Even with intensities so weak that on the classical 
theory hours would be required before the electromagnetic 
energy passing through a given atom would attain to an amount 
equal to that of a photon, the effect begins immediately, the 
points at which it occurs being distributed irregularly over the 
entire metal plate. This constitutes a proof of the existence of 
photons which is no less direct than the proof that «-particles are 
of corpuscular nature by observing the scintillations caused by 
them on striking a sensitized screen. Further, if one considers 
the exchange of momentum in addition to that of energy in 
deriving the laws of black body radiation, conflict with Planck’s 
hypothesis concerning energy quanta can be avoided only by 
assuming that in addition to the emission of the energy quantum 
hy a quantum hy/c of momentum is emitted in a definite direction, 
producing an equivalent reaction on the atom.® We here replace 
the continuous radiation of a spherical wave by the discontinuous 
emission of photons in definite directions which are irregularly 
distributed over the comipass. 

We unite the two standpoints by retaining the linear wave 
equation, but considering the intensity x as the relative probability 
that the photon appears al the point (x, y, 2) at time t,; or, more 
precisely, that 


bp dxdydz (2.1) 


is the probability that at time ¢ it will be found within the small 
parallelepiped with sides of length dx, dy, dz about the point 
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(x, y, 2).* But we can only expect to arrive at a rational theory 
if we deal with material particles in the same way as with photons. 
This point of view was developed in the Bose-Einstein treatment 
of an atomic gas, which paralleled that employed in the theory 
of black body radiation (‘‘light quant gas”’).6 Schrédinger’s 
researches took as their point of departure the Hamiltonian 
theory of mechanics, which was originally obtained by Hamilton 
himself from an analogy with geometrical optics. He argued 
that since we replace geometrical optics, with the aid of which 
interference and diffraction cannot be treated, by wave optics, 
it is reasonable to attempt the analogous transition in mechanics. 
The results amply justified the attempt. The investigations of 
Davisson and Germer, which prove the existence of interference 
in beams of electrons reflected from a crystal lattice, were already 
in progress when de Broglie published his theory. The experi- 
mental evidence that moving material particles behave in much 
the same way as a beam of light with respect to these phenomena 
is now fully established, and with no less certainty than for 
X-rays, by a series of further investigations by the same 
authors and by G. P. Thomson, F. Rupp and others.? The 
real difference between “ light-like ’ and ‘‘ electron-like ’’ beams 
lies in the fact that the particles composing the latter possess 
charge and proper mass and can consequently be deflected by 
electric and magnetic fields. 

A simple oscillation is one in which the function ¢, defining 
the state of the system, depends on the time in accordance with 


the law 
y(t) = a+ e~ivt (2.2) 


where a and v are independent of ¢. [We choose as our unit 
of angular measure that one which proves most useful in differ- 
ential calculus, for it yields the simple relation 


1H a 0 


for the fundamental trigonometric function e'* = e(x). The 
sum of the angles about a point is then 27; it would, admittedly, 
be more correct from the integral standpoint to take this as 1, 
but then the factor 27 would appear in the differential relation. 
v/2a is the number of oscillations in unit time; we shall not 


* Just as in the classical wave theory we have an expression for the flow 
of energy in addition to its density, so in the more refined formulation of 
quantum theory we will have an expression for the probability that the 
photon passes through a given element of surface (‘‘ probability current’) in 
addition to one for the probability that it be found in a given element of 
volume (‘probability density ’’). 
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hesitate, however, to use the name “ frequency” for vy. If we 
denote Planck's constant of action by 2ah instead of h, and we shall 
throughout the present work, the fundamental formula (Pe) 
will still be valid in the new nomenclature.] In accordance with 
(2.3) the simple oscillations (2.2) are the characteristic functions 
of the linear Hermitian operator which carries over into 


_ hap, 


Pape the corresponding characteristic numbers are the 


energies =: hy. If the dependence of a state of the system on 
time is described by a superposition of simple oscillations 


b(t) = a, evi —- Ge evil + os : (2.4) 
the energy is capable of assuming only one of the values hy, 
hv,, * * +, and we shall take the intensity a,a, = | a, |? of the 


oscillation of frequency vy, in w as the relative probability that 
the energy is observed to be hv,. The relation E = hy is accord- 
ingly to be interpreted: if v is indeterminate because an entire 
spectrum of frequencies v is contained 1n the oscillatory process, then 
the energy 1s indeterminate to the same extent ; the intensities 
with which the various simple oscillations occur in the process 
measure the probabilities of the corresponding energies. The 


nh a 
operator — Aa represents the energy : 


at 
hd 

Boe ae (2.5) 
in the following sense: a characteristic function of (2.5) represents 
a state in which the energy assumes a definite value E with certainty. 
This value 1s the corresponding characteristic number ; in an 
arbitrary state the components a of wp with respect to these character- 
istic functions determine the relative probabilities aa of these 
values EF. 

According to the theory of relativity energy is to be con- 
sidered as the time component of a 4-vector whose spatial com- 
ponents constitute the linear momentum p = (p,, py, pz). The 
fundamental metric invariant of the two vectors running from 


Uvotires 


the origin to the points (t, x yz), (t’, x’y’z’) is the scalar product 
e*tt! — (xx' + yy’ + 22’). 
Under a Lorentz transformation, which transforms from one 
space-time co-ordinate system to another equally permissible 
one, the quantities 
ct, —%,— V, — 2 


must consequently transform contragrediently to t, xy2-; they 
are therefore the components of the vector associated with 
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(t, x yz) in the space which is the dual of the 4-dimensional space- 
time world. Such a dual vector is given by 

el == Pay = Diy = Pas 
or, what amounts to the same thing, 


Hat — (p.dx + pidy + pide) 


is invariant under Lorentz transformations. The same is true 
of the total differential operator 


} Pa) } } 
d= Odi + (<-dx aE = ds) 


applied to an arbitrary function of t; x, v, 2. Hence the corre- 
spondence (2.5) necessarily implies the further relations 


I Mees oki 
pe 7 oy’ ee 


which are to be given the analogous interpretation. 
A homogeneous plane wave 


b= a+ et(—v tant py t+ 2) (2.7) 


Pe (2.6) 


is simultaneously a characteristic function of the four mutually 
commutative operators (2.5), (2.6), which has as characteristic 
numbers 


Fe ego, ee 1 ep =o iry (2.8) 


It represents a state in which the energy and linear momentum 
of the quantum possess these sharply defined values. 

In classical mechanics the laws governing the motion of a 
particle are known as soon as we express its energy H in terms 
of the “canonical variables” xyz, pepyps In Newtonian 
mechanics the Hamiltonian function for a free material particle 
of mass m 1s 

eee ear eee 
2m ; 


on employing the transition scheme developed above we obtain 
the corresponding wave equation 

hry i 2% F 2 

7S > Ay=0 = Ste a -;). (2.10) 
(2.7) is a solution of this equation provided the values (2.8) of 
energy and linear momentum satisfy equation (2.9); in this 
sense (2.9) and (2.10) are equivalent. But the equation (2.10) 
is linear and has as its most general solution a linear super- 
position of simple waves (2.7) ; such a superposition corresponds 


(2.9) 
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to a state in which the energy and momentum of the particle 
assume their various permissible values ‘‘ with a certain definite 
probability.” 

The space vector (a, 8, y) in (2.7) gives the direction of 
propagation of the plane wave, and the modulus of this vector 
is the wave number » (the number of waves contained in 27 
units of length; 27/m is the wave length A). Hence by (2.8) 


the absolute value » of the momentum is equal to hp =2rh 
: is the phase velocity of the wave; in accordance with (2.9) or 
h 2 
v Im (eo 


it is hw/2m = ha/Am and depends on the wave length or frequency 
(dispersion). Since p= mv, where v is the velocity of the 


' particle, the “ group velocity” a = 2 =v coincides with the 
velocity of the particle. Experiments on diffraction and inter- 
ference phenomena in electron beams, such as those performed 
by Davisson and Germer, have made it possible to test directly 
these relations set up by de Broglie. 

In relativistic mechanics we have in place of (2.9) an equation 
which states that the square of the absolute value of the energy- 
momentum 4-vector is constant and equal to m*c?: 

igh: 2 2 py 8 911 
page ele Oy ee) eee (2. ) 


or 
H = cr/mc? + (p2 + py + 2). 


For the transition to a wave equation it is of advantage to employ 
the rational form (2.11) of this expression : 


ae (2.12) 


Here again the group velocity is equal to the velocity v of the 
particle, but the phase velocity is found to be c#/v; the former 
is always less, the latter always more than the velocity of light. 
In order to return from the relativistic to the ‘‘ ordinary’ or 
Newtonian mechanics by passing to the limit c > oo, we must 


of 
first replace H by mc?+-H, i.e. ys must be replaced by e(—"-) WE 


The differential equation governing light waves can be ob- 
tained from (2.11) by dropping the term on the right-hand side. 
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Hence from the corpuscular standpoint light consists of photons 
or particles of proper mass 0: 

ial : 

ay Pate ey tae 2) 

In accordance with the expression (2.1) for the probability 
density, we are to consider as the vector in unitary system-space 
describing the state of the system the function & im so far as it 
depends on the spatial co-ordinates xyz. The integral of (2.1) 
with respect to the spatial co-ordinates gives the probability 
that the particles will be found “ within the volume V at time 2.” 
Space and time must be separated from one another; the system 
has at each time t a definite state (xyz), which will in general 
vary with ¢. The operators which represent physical quantities 
must accordingly be ones which operate on an arbitrary function 
of the spatial co-ordinates. This requirement is satisfied by 
the operators (2.6) corresponding to the momentum co-ordinates, 
but not by differentiation with respect to time, which we have 
associated with the energy. We must instead consider the 
situation as described as follows: from the expression for the 
energy in terms of the canonical variables p,, py, p, we obtain 
the operator H which represents the energy and which operates 
on the function (xyz). The equation 


is then the dynamical law which determines the change in the 
state % in time. 

The separation of space and time offers certain difficulties 
to the development of quantum theory from the relativistic 
standpoint ; consequently, for the present, we base our develop- 
ment on the Newtonian mechanics. 

Our procedure must eventually be modified in another 
important respect: we have here tacitly assumed, for the sake 
of mathematical simplicity but without physical justification, 
that the wave field of a material particle is described by a scalar 
quantity %. The modification, which is required in order to 
give an adequate description of the facts of spectroscopy, will 
be made in Chap. IV. 


§ 3. Schrodinger’s Wave Equation. The Harmonic 
Oscillator 


When the particle is moving under the influence of forces 
the kinematic part (2.9) of the energy is augmented by the 
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potential energy, which usually depends on the co-ordinates 
alone and not on the momenta. We must therefore know 
which Hermitian operator acting on # corresponds to the co- 
ordinate x. I assert that it is multiplication by x; this operator 
is already referred to its principal axes, its characteristic values 
are all real numbers x and finally (x), or more precisely (x) dx, 
is the component of the “‘ vector ’’ associated with the character- 
istic number x (we have here ignored the other co-ordinates y, 2). 
In accordance with the statistical interpretation of the relation- 
ship between physical quantities and operators, our assertion is : 


the probability that x has a value between x, and x, is | Popa ; 


this is in agreement with the expression (2.1) for the probability 
density. If V(xyz) is a function of position in the 3-dimensional 
space, e.g. the potential energy, then the physcial quantity V 
is represented by the operator 


ib —> V (xyz) -p, 
for the probability that V lies between V, and V, is given by the 


integral 
j j | Pytdxdyde 


extended over that portion of space in which Vy S V(xyz) SV» 

The operators corresponding to x, y, commute with each 
other, but the operator Q corresponding to x and the operator 
P corresponding to p, do not. In fact 


A peble)] — EH) = ole) 
or ja =e Son 


where the 1 on the right-hand side stands for the operator 
identity: p(x) > (x). Because of this non-commutative re- 
lation between the operators P and Q, p, cannot assume a definite 
value with certainty when x does, and conversely. In fact, if px 
is known to have the value ha with certainty, i the dependence 
of % on x is given by the factor e***; in consequence of this the 
position ~ of the particle is entirely indeterminate, since the 
probability yap of localization is the same for all points x. 

If V(x, y, 2) is the potential energy of the field in which the 
particle moves, the total energy is 


2 Bp pB 
Ha Pet Pe TPs y(x, 9,2), (3.1) 
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We assume with Schrédinger that in spite of the fact that all 
our variables do not commute we may still apply our rules for the 
formulation of the wave equation; we thus obtain Schrédinger’s 
differential equation 


ho Wh 

= Ses Ul), 

oe Ag + Vey) 
We understand by ‘‘ stationary ” or ‘‘ quantum states’ those 
in which the energy & has a definite value; they are character- 
ized as solutions of the wave equation which satisfy in addition 
the equation [cf. (2.5)] 


—=-=E-y,. 


On setting E = hv, such a # will have the form e~*”- where 
the new function denoted by ¢ is independent of ¢t. This function 
Y(xyz), which depends only on the spatial co-ordinates, satisfies 
the reduced equation 


Ay + [E — V(xye)p = 0. 


The problem is thus reduced to finding values of E and functions 
y +: 0 of position which satisfy this equation and are such that 
the integral of 4 over the entire space is finite. They are the 
characteristic numbers and characteristic vectors of the Hermitian 
operator H associated with the energy (3.1) in the function space 
of all functions of position ~. The characteristic numbers E 
are the possible energy levels of the particles. 

Before going any further into the interpretation of the theory 
we have developed, it will be well to convince ourselves that it 
leads to energy levels which are in agreement with the facts. 
The simplest example is that of the linear oscillator ; with it 
we are dealing with only one co-ordinate x. The potential 


energy is V(x) = 5 and the total energy 


7 a -+- ax). (3.2) 


The equation for the determination of the characteristic values 
F and the associated characteristic functions ¢ is 


oe + (E— Sa) a) = 0. (3.3) 
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Hermitian polynomials. The solutions of this equation are 
expressed in terms of Hermitian polynomials. The 2 Her- 
mitian polynomial y,(x) is defined by the equation 

ad” 


dx” 


ee) tao): (3.4) 


it is of 2‘ degree and the highest term is exactly x". The 
n(x) (n = 0, 1, 2,+ - -) constitute an orthogonal set of functions 
with the ‘‘ density function ’? e~*/?: 
+00 
fe-#P nal)nm(x)dx = 0, mb ns (3.5) 
aie) 
the functions 
bn(x) = ew. Mn(X) 
are consequently orthogonal in the ordinary sense. To prove 
_ this we need merely to note that 
+0 
l A d™ — 22/2 , ( \d 
(= Ur] Toe?) + am(x) dx 
oe) 
becomes, on integrating m times by parts, 
+0 d 
n 
SHR o Dm\*. 
|e eee 
ree) 
and the integrand vanishes form <n. For m =n we obtain 


+00 
n! fe-*Pdx 


—~o 


so the equations (3.5) can be supplemented by 
+0 —_ 
= fers ne(x)dx = n! V2n. 
= 68) 


From (8.4) we have 


— 2/2 : gee ~— x7/2 
EO A Rie | rerrert 


TEE ee dan ; 
and we can consider seat as either (5) or +-(sn): Since 
d 


aunt Bee) == 97 0 e7@ 2 
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and pe 
d™ . dad” 5 n- 
valle — 2 = pe ee 
ayni% PA) sis anal’ )+n aaa 
the first of these interpretations yields the recursion formula 
Mn+1(*) = x7 p(X) a nN n—1(%). (3.6) 
From the second we find 


d 2 —yt 
— Efe - g(z)] = P+ inal?) 


Ga, 


or 
an 
Ansa(t) = — GE + anal). (3.7) 
On subtracting the recursion formula (3.7) from (3.6) we find 
the simple relation 
ayn 
Te In (3.8) 
Differentiating (3.7) and substituting (x + 1)», for the derivative 
of _41,1n accordance with (3.8), we obtain the differential equation 


@yn an 
a 


The equation for ¢,(&) is consequently 


Be 4 4 (nt d)pa=0. (3.9) 


On going over to a new unit of length by the substitution 
x = af, the left-hand side of (3.3) is equal to the left-hand side 
of (3.9) multiplied by h?/2ma* provided 


ie toe a aa 


2ma? 4 ya 2ma? 


Let w = V/a/m denote the classical frequency of the oscillator. 
The first of these conditions determines the new unit of length « : 


h h 


a= a oe 
24/am 2mw’ 
and the second requires that 
E= E, = hw(n + 4). (3.10) 


It is possible to show that the ¢,(&) constitute a complete ortho- 
gonal system,® and consequently there can exist no further 
characteristic numbers and functions. The oscillator possesses 
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the discrete energy levels (3.10) at intervals hw apart. That the 
lowest energy level turns out to be dhw instead of 0 is of itself of 
no significance, as we may always introduce an additive constant 
into the energy, although it is meaningful to assert that the least 
possible value of the quantity H, (3.2), is equal to dhw. 
However, the wave equation not only yields the energy levels 
as characteristic values, but it also gives us information con- 
cerning the probability of localization by means of the character- 


istic functions. For convenience we now take «= a as the 
moa 


unit of length. When the oscillator is in the state described by 
the n“ energy level, the probability that the oscillating particle ts 
at a distance x from its position of equilibrium is given by 
e~*"/2 + 2(x). These probabilities are to be understood as 
relative, and refer to equal infinitesimal intervals about the 
points of comparison x. In particular, for the lowest energy 
- level » = 0 the probability density is e~*/?; we can therefore 
no longer say that the mass-point is at rest in the position of 
equilibrium, but rather the probability of its displacement from 
this position is given by a Gauss error curve. The normalized 
characteristic functions of (3.3) are given by 

il 

bn(x) = — balX)- 
Yn 


On expressing any function (x) of position in terms of this set 


We) ~ Si reatal), Hn = [Wla)aale) ae, 


and the operator belonging to the energy H is, as we have already 
seen, expressed in terms of these co-ordinates $, by 


Ky > ho(n + 4) + xq. 
In order to find the operator associated with the co-ordinate x 


we must express xi,(x) linearly in terms of the characteristic 
functions themselves ; by (3.6) we have 


xbn —— Dred =F NDn—-a 
whence 3 


n n n— Carey ee 
xn oar oa Wasi oe - : Wn-1 ee vn = Ldbass as Vn UP oe 
The correspondence (x) > xib(x) is thus expressed in terms of 
these Fourier coefficients by 


bon mmniney ‘ 
Xn Vit haa + Vn a LXn41} 
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its matrix ||¢am|| contains only the elements 

Pe A In, ey oe (3.11) 
(On returning to the original unit of length the right-hand side 
must be multiplied by the factor a.) On applying the operator 


s to #, we obtain, in accordance with (3.8) and (3.6), 


dbp 
ae ead 4nd, al — dni 
whence 


its — 4 (Vn Ves Vn ar nt): 


x 


The linear Hermitian correspondence associated with the mo- 


ia ; 
mentum p = = — is accordingly 


Tan 
h = es 
— syle Vitinat V0 + 1 Xu); 


its matrix ||P,,|| has as its only non-vanishing elements those 
for whichm=n+l1: 


h — | ae 
Pra a= = AV 2, Ding n+1—= a0 + ie (3.12) 


(On returning to the original unit of length these elements are 
to be multiplied by 1/a—Terms with the index » — 1 are to 
be omitted when x = 0; in fact, they automatically drop out 
of the above formule.) 


§ 4. Spherical Harmonics 


In order to discuss the energy levels of an electron in a 
spherically symmetric electrostatic field we must first discuss 
spherical harmonics and their principal properties. 

1. Definition —Let r denote the distance from the origin in 
the 3-dimensional space with co-ordinates x, y, 2, and let r, 0, 
be polar co-ordinates with polar axis along the positive z 
direction : 

a ay 7 sin Get a cose. 


On setting a homogeneous polynomial u of 6" degree in x, y, 2 
equal to r'- Y,, Y, depends only on the directional co-ordinates 
6, @ and is a function of position on the unit sphere. If u is 
a harmonic function, i.e. if it satisfies the equation Au = 0, 
Y, is said to be a surface harmonic of degree | and the harmonic 
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function u itself is said to be a spherical (or solid) harmonic of 
degree 1. Since in polar co-ordinates 


eye etlls 
A 7 Palas ~~) vies An, 
eo ou o°u 
i alsa sin 8 955 =) a sin 6 a (oad 
the surface harmonic Y, satisfies the differential equation 


2. Orthogonality—On applying Green’s formula to the 
spherical harmonics u = r*Y,, v= r'Y, on the interior of the 
unit sphere, we obtain the onunnemneNiny, relations 


f¥.V¥idw=0, k+1, (4.3) 


_in which dw = sin 0d6d¢ is the surface element on the unit sphere. 
Since the conjugate complex Y, of a surface harmonic is also a 


surface harmonic, the first factor in (4.3) can be replaced by Y,. 
3. Basis.—On writing 


poe at ty 
the differential equation Au = 0 becomes 
ou o°u 
Au = a5 ao = 
we see that a homogeneous polynomial u of degree / in €, n, 2 
breaks up into harmonic polynomials u™) : 


BE — Se 


where u\™) consists of all terms in which the exponents of € and 
7 have the fixed difference m. The recursion formula for the 
coefficients of u'™, which is obtained from the differential 
equation Au = 0, further shows that there exists one, and to 
within a multiplicative constant only one, such harmonic u™), 
Accordingly, there exist exactly 2/-+ 1 linearly independent 
surface harmonics of degree 1; we may take them to be the 
Y) defined by 


i 


ie pi 
Writing 
uO = (x — Hy) P= (+ iy)" Py 
and r placing 
(a OY BN i, 
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P and P, depend only on rv? and z. Hence on taking r= 1 
we have 

00) ee cid at er cost): (4.4) 
For m= —1 we take =? — 1, and ter — 1.1, — 1. 
P(z) = (1 — 2*)! for this latter case. Since Y) depends on 
¢ only in the factor e’”?, 


[VPY dea = 0, m'’ +m. (4.5) 


This basis Y™), in which the z-axis occupies a preferred position, 
is accordingly unitary-orthogonal. 

4, Completeness—That the totality of surface harmonics 
constitute a complete orthogonal system on the unit sphere can 
be proved by showing that any polynomial in x, y, 2 on the 
sphere can be written as a sum of surface harmonics. Now 
the general polynomial of degree / contains 


(+1) 41+ (1-5 -41 
arbitrary constants. But exactly this same number of linearly 


independent homogeneous polynomials are contained in the 
eXpression 


BOG ae pgae = uz, + Ge a We a= 2*)Uy_» ed) (4.6) 


for the polynomials of the form r'Y,, r'Y,_., - + + are linearly 
independent in virtue of the orthogonality of surface harmonics. 
r'Y, contains exactly 21+ 1 = (1+ 1) + / linearly independent 
functions, and consequently (4.6) contains exactly 


(e+)4+04+(0-)+0—-2)4--, 


as asserted above. 
5. Closed expressions for the surface harmonics.—On sub- 
stituting (4.4) in (4.2) we obtain the differential equation 


2 Opes Xm — ee 4 [Ul + 1) — m(m — 1)]-P = 0 


for the polynomial P = P® in g= cos 6. From this equation 


aan ; : ; 
we find that — satisfies the same differential equation on re- 


dz 
placing m by 2 — 1; we thus obtain the recursion formula 
adPp™) 
P(™m-}) = 
(Cae 


and the expression 
gine 
ioe 


PHY2) = “(1 — 24) 
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In particular, the ‘‘ zonal harmonic ” 
d'(i — 2)! 
Pia) = Pip(e) = LF 
6. Further formule.— 
fxVi.¥i dw = 0 (4.7) 


unless /—-k=+1. For x-r*Y, is a polynomial of degree 
k + 1 and may, in accordance with 4, be expanded in the form 
et Vea tes *). Consequently on the unit sphere 
DE a Gea oot (4.8) 

and the only valucs of 1 =k for which the integral (4.7) can 
have a value other than 0 is ]=k-+ 1. Hence our assertion 
(4.7); it also follows from the above that only the first two 
terms can appear in (4.8). 

Further, we shall also have occasion to use the differential 
expressions 


; ; ibe Jone (4.9) 
Py = L,(Lu) + L,(Lyu) + LL) 


in terms of polar co-ordinates. On setting in 


D7 ou ou 
Jee (y= — oy 


ou ou ou 
Ls nt + ae + ad 


the changes dx, dy, dz obtained by allowing ¢ to increase by 
dd and holding r, @ fixed, we obtain immediately 


1 du 


a 4.10 
Lyu oo (4.10) 
Similarly, 
ye) .cos 8 9d 
. id 
Bet jt © is a sin 0 ag)? 
d .cos 8 9 
Sy ae ee ee 
aoe ( 6° ' Sin 6 53) oo 


i= 4 leq ( 21) 


§ 5. Electron in Spherically Symmetric Field. 
Directional Quantization 


Now back to physics! Consider an electron of charge — e 
revolving about a fixed nucleus of charge Ze situated at the 
origin. For Z=1 we have the hydrogen atom, for Z = 2 
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singly ionized helium Het, for Z = 3 doubly ionized lithium 


Zee 
Litt, etc. The potential energy is V = ==; we shall, 


however, for the present take V(r) more generally as any function 
of the radius ry. The wave equation for the determination of 
the energy levels is then 


Sap + [E— Ve) = 0 (5.1) 


On expanding in terms of surface harmonics y becomes a sum 
of terms f,(r)Y, (1 = 0, 1, 2, -+-). The differential operator 
on the left-hand side of (5.1) sends the 7” term of this sum into 


Y, times 

hel dys df l(t + 1) tal 

lag) — A + BVA). 6.2) 
Consequently each individual term must satisfy the differential 
equation separately ; we thus obtain a complete set of char- 
acteristic functions of the form 


b= flr) VY. 
The factor f(r) depending only on ry must be such that (5.2) 
vanishes and JPAMA)ar converges. Denoting the char- 
acteristic numbers and characteristic functions of this differ- 
ential equation by 
Ea ee 


Ew is a (21-++ 1)-fold energy level, as the expression f,,,(r)Y, 
contains 2/+-1 linearly independent characteristic functions 
associated with this single characteristic value; we may choose 
as a basis the functions 


PO = falr) YOP (m= —1+- 1-1, 0, 


We thus arrive at three integral quantum numbers: the 
radial quantum number ” n, the “* azimuthal quantum number ”’ 1, 
and the ‘*‘ magnetic quantum number”? m. The energy level 
depends only on the first two. 

In justification of this nomenclature we determine the angular 


momentum h& of the electron with components 
Lp) 2) 


In quantum mechanics L,, Ly, L, are the operators (4.9), 
Hence for 


pr? = farlr) VO) = e™*. (a function of r and 86) (5.3) 
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we have, in accordance with (4.10), 


L,p=m-y, 


and for the general characteristic function 
Dla (5.4) 
with azimuthal quantum number / 
Lp = 1 (1+ 1) +d. 


Hence in the state described by (5.4) not only the energy has 
a definite value E,,, but also the absolute value of the moment 
of momentum 


| P= +) | (5-5) 


The significance of the azimuthal number is that it fixes this 
magnitude. It is indeed remarkable that there exist states 
i=0, n=0, 1, 2, - + + with spherically symmetric character- 
‘istic functions # = f,9(7) for which the moment of momentum 
vanishes. In the states described by (5.3) not only the energy 
and the absolute value of the moment of momentum have 
definite values, but also the z-component of the moment of mo- 
mentum assumes a definite value with certainty, for then 


| Lae | (5.6) 


Since a magnetic dipole moment 


oor eh Re 
g= Sie at (5.7) 


is associated with the angular momentum A of the revolving 
electron (the mass of the electron being denoted by » whenever 
there is danger of confusion with the magnetic quantum number 
m), the influence of 2 will be felt on subjecting the atom to a 
magnetic field. The existence of the Zeeman effect under such 
conditions can be traced to this cause. A fundamental ex- 
periment to observe the magnetic moment of the electron directly 
is due to Stern and Gerlach. Let a stream of one-electron atoms, 
which are all moving in the direction of the x-axis and are in 
the state (n, /) with energy level £,;, be subjected to an in- 
homogeneous magnetic field in the direction of the z-axis. Let 
the x- and y-components of the magnetic field vanish in the 
(x-z)-plane, in which the beam moves, and let the z-component 
be a function of z alone. A magnetic dipole, the g-component 


‘ ; dH 
of whose moment is S,, is then acted upon by a force es 


in the positive z-direction. In consequence of (5.6) the atomic 
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beam should be broken up into 2/-++ 1 smaller beams by the 
force in the z-direction, corresponding to the various values 
m=, l—1,-+°+, —l of the magnetic quantum number. 
On performing the experiment on silver atoms in the normal 
state fwo beams, corresponding to m= -+ 1, were observed; 
the value of the ‘“‘ Bohr magneton,” the elementary magnetic 
moment corresponding to one unit of angular momentum, was 
found to agree with the value oa obtained from (5.6) and (5.7). 
Why the unperturbed beam corresponding to m = 0 did not 
appear remained unexplained. 

The older quantum theory, which employed the quantum 
number k = 1+ 1 with values 1, 2, +: -, allowed m to assume 
the integral values from — & to +k; it seemed plausible to 
exclude the case k == 0, although one was thereby led into 
difficulties on applying the so-called ‘‘ adiabatic hypothesis ”’ 
to the behaviour of an atom under the influence of crossed 
electric and magnetic fields. In the new quantum theory no 
ad hoc hypothesis is required for this exclusion, as / can assume 
only the values 0, 1, 2,-- +. But according to either the old 
or the present scalar wave theory there should exist an odd 
number of permissible values of m for given k orl; the exclusion 
of the case m= 0 apparently required by the Stern-Gerlach 
experiment cannot be accounted for on either theory. Nor 
can we explain the related fact that in the anomalous Zeeman 
effect m may assume either an even or an odd number of values, 
according to the nature of the atom under consideration. 
Obviously something is lacking in our present scalar wave 
theory as well as in the older formulation; we return to this 
point again in Chap. IV, §4. The older quantum thieory 
described the situation met above as “‘ directional quantiza- 
tion’; since the absolute value of the moment of momentum 
was hk and the component along the z-axis was hm, it concluded 
that the magnetic axis of the atom could assume only positions 
described by the inclination @ with the z-axis determined by 
the formula 

cos@=— (m=0,+1,42,°° 5,42). 
Thus in the case k = 1 we should expect only three possible 
orientations for the magnetic axis: parallel and anti-parallel 
to the field, which we have taken in the direction of the z-axis, 
and perpendicular thereto—unless we empirically exclude this 
latter possibility m = 0 because of the Stern-Gerlach experiment, 
in which case we have but two. In either case we find ourselves 
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faced with a serious dilemma, for the direction of the g-axis is 
an arbitrary direction in space. In order to avoid this one 
then assumed that the quantization was due to the influence of 
the magnetic field, and consequently the preferred z-direction 
was interpreted physically as the direction of the magnetic field. 
But even so the difficulty is not avoided in the limiting case of 
vanishing magnetic field, for the directional quantization should 
be maintained in arbitrarily weak fields. Or stated more 
physically, the radiation mechanism required by the Stern- 
Gerlach effect for the orientation of the atoms, which were 
originally in random orientation and precessing about the 
Z-axis, requires about 10° tzmes as long as the greatest time 
consistent with the observations. The stand taken by the new 
quantum theory on this point is fundamentally different. The 
possible states (”, /) of the atom are described by the functions 
# of the (2/ + 1)-dimensional linear family 


+1 
ip a Fal’) Y, — 2 Xn " fral’) ie 
= 

or by the vectors of a (2/ + 1)-dimensional space with com- 
ponents %». The z-component of the moment of momentum, as 
well as the component in any arbitrary direction, 1s capable of 
assuming only the discrete values hm (m=1,1—1,+++, —J). 
But in a state in which the z component, for example, assumes 
the value Am with certainty there is only a certain probability 
that any other component will assume a definite one of its 
possible values h-0, h:(+1),:-°, 2°(42. The name 
‘ directional quantization ’’ is hardly an appropriate description 
of this situation.® 

When the electro-static central force satisfies the Coulomb law 
and originates in a nucleus of charge + Ze, the differential 
equation (5.2) for the ‘‘ radial characteristic function " f=fal) 
becomes 


(Hep le = Ds) i = (Er + Ze2)f = 0. 


The character of this equation is unchanged on going over to 
the new dependent variable v defined by rf = e-*" - vu: 


dy 4 dv i {( aS) 2mZe* Ul 2 = }y = 


dr® aaa aa us hr 


We choose « in such a way that the constant term in the co- 
efficient of v vanishes : 


ha? = — IE. (5.8) 
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We know from the general theory of linear differential equations '° 
that there exist solutions of this equation in the neighbourhood 
of the (regular) singular point r= 0 in the form of a power 
series 


a Sa 


in which the exponent p begins with a certain value po, which 
need not be an integer, and runs through the values po, fy + 1, 
Hyp +2, °° +. On substituting this power series into the equa- 
tion we find the recursion formula 


{elu + 1) — WL + W}auer = au (ope — FG 


for the coefficients a,. In order that it be satisfied for p+ 1=p 
(— Ova 4 0) we mustahave 


polo — 1) = UL + 2). 
We thus have the two possibilities : 
bo (= or 


Considering the first possibility and taking the coefficient a;,, 
of the lowest power as unity, all remaining coefficients can be 
obtained by successive applications of the recursion formula 
(5.9), as the denominator p(w + 1) — (i+ 1) never vanishes ; 
let the solution thus obtained be denoted by v. The second 
possibility does not lead to a solution, however, as the denomi- 
nator in the recursion formula for 4 =/ vanishes; the second 
solution of the differential equation can be obtained by quad- 
rature from the first and involves logarithmic terms. 
The power series for v breaks off if for a definite exponent 
B= fy +10 
Zie 
me ae 
or 
——— Zme? 
h(n +141) 


In this case f is of the form 


(5.10) 


e~*" +r! (polynomial of degree m in r) ; 


it is finite at y = 0 and the integral 


frfoyfnar (5.11) 
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exists, as is to be required. The corresponding characteristic 
numbers & are the energy levels; on writing x in place of 
n--1-+ 1 and solving (5.8), (5.9) for E we find 
Bees || 
The integer 2, the principal or total quantum number, is 
subject to the condition n>. There exist no other solutions 
for which the integral (5.11) converges.® 
The energy levels depend only on the principal quantum 
number n; the terms for which 2 is a fixed number and 
/=0, 1, +++, 2—1 coincide in a single degenerate term E,, 
of multiplicity 
n—1 
(E22 yn, 
i=0 
This theoretical result agrees with the empirical formule for the 
Balmer, Paschen, Lyman, etc., series. We find, in fact, the 
expression 
ESS me* 


n2? ~~ 4arhic 


iB, 


for the terms measured in wave-numbers = — 5-7): The 
2a¢ 2zach 


expression for the Rydberg constant R in terms of the fundamental 
constants of nature (the charge and the mass of the electron, the 
velocity of light and the elementary quantum of action) agrees 
numerically with its empirical value. All terms and therefore 
all actual line frequencies vy depend on the integer Z describing 
the charge on the nucleus in such a way that -/» increases in 
proportion with Z. Since the X-ray terms are due to the inner- 
most electrons, which are but slightly affected by the outer 
ones, we should expect to find that the hardest X-ray lines, 
arranged in accordance with the atomic number Z, follow this 
law. It was discovered by Moseley and gave a conclusive proof 
of the fact that on going through the elements of the periodic table 
the charge on the nucleus increases by e from element to element. 
This law uncovers with unerring certainty the holes yet re- 
maining in the systcm of known elements; at present we lack 
but 2 (or 3) elements in the series beginning with hydrogen, 
Z = 1, and ending with uranium, Z = 92. 

The characteristic functions associated with these energy 
levels, which determine the relative probabilities of the various 
positions of the electron, can be expressed in closed form in 
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terms of the so-called Laguerre polynomials. The character- 
istic function belonging to the normal state » = 1, 1=0, is 
spherically symmetric : * 


1 


— 2 6 Ge 2 5.13 
pa (6.18) 
for hydrogen 
2 
a= ue = 0-532 A (5.14) 
me 


(According to the older Bohr theory, a is the radius of the inner- 
most electronic orbit.) @ determines the order of magnitude 
of atomic dimensions. In the normal state hydrogen possesses 
spherical symmetry (according to the scalar wave theory—but 
see Chap. IV, § 8). 

The radial characteristic functions 7° f,,(r) do not, however, 
constitute a complete orthogonal system for a given / for the 
full domain which we wish to consider: in addition to the 
discrete term spectrum (5.12) we have the continuous spectrum 
covering the whole region E 20. We go no further into this 
Tiatter,? 


§ 6. Collision Phenomena 


The optical phenomena show that the quantum theory leads 
to the correct energy levels, but they do not lend themselves 
to an attempt to interpret the vector w in system space as a 
probability. Collision phenomena, which deal with the de- 
flection of electrons or «-particles under the influence of other 
material bodies, are best suited for this latter purpose. The 
fundamental experiments of Franck and Hertz, as well as those 
of Davisson and Germer, belong to this latter category. 

Neglecting the reaction of the moving particle on the per- 
turbing body, the potential energy due to this latter may be 
taken as a given function V(xyz) of position. Considering 
a one-dimensional problem, the energy of the moving particle is 
then 

1 2 
We can think of the curve y= V(x) as the contour of a hill 
against which the particle runs. The wave equation for a 


* The normalizing factor 1//7a is calculated from 
is @) 


J { fe-Prladxayae a an {e~2rlartdr = GP. 
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state with given energy E is 
x et [E— Via) b= 0. (6.1) 


If we neglect for the moment the perturbing field V we obtain 
as solutions of (6.1) the familiar de Broglie waves: y is a linear 
combination of the waves e!*” and e~‘** proceeding in the positive 
and negative directions along the x-axis, the wave number « 
of which is determined by 


(ha)? = 2mE or ha =p. 


Writing 
2m 
Sty (x) = U(x) 
equation (6.1) becomes 
da? 
= allem — We) eh 10), (6.2) 


We now assume that as x» + oo, U(x) behaves in such a way 
+00 


that the integral J|U(x)|dx converges; equation (6.2) then has 


—0 
one solution which behaves for x-> + oo asymptotically like 
ei*® and another, which is linearly independent of the first, 
which behaves like e~*** in the same region. 
This can most readily be seen by solving (6.2) by the method 
of successive approximations. Let 


pet tyetc: (6.3) 


and take as the 0 approximation the function e’**; in general 
wn, 18 determined in terms of ys, by integrating the equation 


Hence 
bnsalt) = — Z[sinale — £)- ULE) Yul@) a6. (6.4) 


We restrict ourselves for the moment to a region x 2 x, such 
ilaeite 
oe) 


~|1U(w)lax eas 


to 
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If |yn(x) |San for all x, the integral (6.4) converges and we have 


Wasnt] San [UC AE 


we can therefore take ay) = 1, ny, = gan. Then a, = g” or 
GS) SO Tae 9 20 


Consequently the series for # converges at least as fast as the 
geometric series with ratio g. It satisfies the integral equation 


Ba) — pols) = — Zfsinale — 2) - UO) He) ae (6.5) 


and is consequently a solution of (6.2). Since 


Val Sltg+ets °° =p 
(6.5) leads to the estimate 
1 
We) — dol) S aay JI Olae, 


z 


from which it follows that (x) behaves asymptotically for 
x—> +0 like (x) = e***. Not only is ~~ yp, but also 


ae ae for the equation 


ap Bly | cosa(x — €) + U(E)p(f)dg 


x 


gives as an upper bound for the absolute value of the difference 
on the left-hand side the quantity 
ice) 


i flvenes 


x 


which approaches 0 as x > + oo. 

The solution (x) which we have found in the region x = %o 
can naturally be extended over the entire real axis by analytic 
continuation. Since our considerations apply just as well for 
x —> — oo, we know that (x) satisfies an asymptotic equation 
of the form 


p(x) ~ bett® + b’e-'s™ for x —> — oo. 
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At the same time we must also have 


chs ~ ia(beio™ = Oca) 


ax 


w(x) being a solution of the differential equation, (x) is 
also : 


= Be ee 0) 


alaee 


Multiply the first equation by ¢, the second by % and subtract ; 


we find 
dp ap 
noe es) my 
Ps. es me Vege as — comet. (6.6) 


The determinant (6.6) has the we value 27a for x > + 
and for x» — oo 
Qia(bb — b’d’), 
whence 


bh = pp = (6.7) 


It follows from this that b +0, On multiplying g(x) by 1/b 
we have a solution % whose asymptotic behaviour is described 
by the equations 
(x) ~~ ett® 4 geist for x > — 00, 
(x) ~ aet** for x > + 0 (6.8) 
where a = 1/b, a’ = b’/b, (6.7) is now 
|a|? + |a’|? = 1. (6.9) 


A particle of definite energy runs against the potential energy 
hill from the left, i.e. from x= — co. Whereas in classical 
mechanics the particle certainly either gets over the hill or ts thrown 
back, according to whether its initial kinetic energy is greater or 
less than the maximum of V(x), quantum mechanics states that 
there is a probability |a|® that it gets over and a probability |a’|? 
that tt 1s thrown back. Furthermore, these probabilities are 
continuous functions of the energy of the particle; the dis- 
continuity of the classical theory is completely broken down. 
If we perform the experiment successively with a large number 
of particles we find that they are divided into two streams, 
in accordance with (6.8.), proceeding in the positive and negative 
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directions along the x-axis; the relative intensities of these 
are given by 1 and |a’|? for x > — oo, respectively, while for 
x—> +o there exists only the positive stream of intensity 
|a|?, Equation (7.5) thus expresses the conservation of the 
number of particles and shows that we must consider the square 
|a|? of the absolute value of the amplitude a as a relative intensity 
or probability. 
If the integral 


the solution y is represented throughout the whole space by the 
formula (6.3). In perturbation theory one is usually satisfied 
with the first term #,. The theory of the familiar experiments 
of Rutherford, in which «-particles are allowed to fly in a given 
direction with given momentum into and be deflected by the 
field of an atom, has been developed by Wentzel in a similar 
manner.!?_ The influence of the a-particle on the atom is thereby 
neglected; on taking it into account we are led to the theory 
of the experiments of Franck and Hertz, giving formule for 
the dispersed particles specified according to their various 
discrete kinetic energies and their various directions. This 
calculation has been carried through for hydrogen by Born and 
Elsasser.* A very important application of this picture of 
corpuscular waves “ seeping ’’ through a potential hill has been 
made by G. Gamow and R. W. Gurney and E. U. Condon to 
explain radioactive decay.14 


§ 7. The Conceptual Structure of Quantum Mechanics 


The fruitfulness of the theory has been amply established by 
the above applications and the examples given have served to 
illustrate its physical interpretation; it now seems time to set 
forth its general abstract formulation. 

Consider a physical system of known constitution. Each 
particular state, each individual case of such a system is repre- 
sented by a vector t of modulus 1 in a unitary system space. Each 
physical quantity associated with the system is represented by an 
Hermitian form in this space. The fundamental question which 
we put to the theory is not, as in classical physics, ‘‘ What value 
has this physical quantity in this particular case? ’’ but rather 
‘‘ What are the possible values of the physical quantity A, and what 
1s the probability that it assumes a definite one of these values in 
a given case?” The answer to this question is: The probability 
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that A assumes the value « is the value Ea(t) of the characteristic 
form Ea of A associated with the value a, where the vector ¢ repre- 
sents the case in question and the quantity A is represented by 
the Hermitian form A in the system space. The quantity repre- 
sented by A 1s capable of assuming only those values « which 


are characteristic values of the form A. In accordance with the 
equations 


*= ZEa(t), A(t) = Laks() 


the sum of the probabilities is 1 and the value A(z) of the form 
A is the mean value or expectation of the quantity A in the state x. 
Since all assertions concerning the probabilities in a given state 
t are numerically unaltered when ¢ is replaced by ¢ x, where € 
is an arbitrary complex number of modulus 1, we cannot dis- 
tinguish between these two cases. The pure case or state is 
consequently more properly represented by the ray xy than by 
the vector x, and we must therefore operate in the ray field in 
system space rather than in the vector field. 

The significance of probabilities for experimental science is 
that they determine the relative frequency of occurrence in a 
series of repeated observations. According to classical physics it 
is in principle possible to create conditions under which every 
quantity associated with a given physical system assumes an 
arbitrarily sharply defined value which is exactly reproducible 
whenever these conditions are the same. Quantum physics 
denies this possibility. We illustrate this by the example of 
directional quantization. We know conditions under which we 
can guarantee with practical certainty that the atoms of a 
hydrogen gas are in the normal state. Let us therefore assume 
that we can create conditions under which we can be certain 
that the atoms under observation are in the quantum state (x, J) 
with azimuthal quantum number /=1 and energy E. A 
certain quantity L,, which can, under these conditions, assume 
only the values + 1, 0, or — 1 is associated with each direction 
z in space. Stern and Gerlach have shown us how to sharpen 
these conditions so that L, takes on a definite one of these values, 
say L,=+1. According to the theory the utmost limit of 
precision is then reached. “ If x is another direction in space, 
then under these conditions which determine L, and E£ only the 
relative probability that the quantity L, assumes any one of the 
values + 1, 0, — 1 can be given. Why is it impossible to go 
further and insure conditions under which in addition L, takes 
on a definite one of the values, say 0, with certainty ? Because 
the ‘“‘ measurement ”’ of L,, which is accomplished by separating 
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the atoms into three classes L, = + 1, 0, — ], is only possible 
by creating conditions which destroy the homogeneity already 
existing with respect to L,. Polarization of photons 1s obviously 
somewhat analogous to directional quantization of atoms. The 
conditions for the production of a monochromatic beam of light 
in a definite direction detcrmine the cnergy and momentum of 
the photons. To each orientation s of a Nicol prism corre- 
sponds a definite quantity A, which is capable of assuming only 
the values +1; if A= +1 the light goes through and if 
A; = — lit does not. With the aid of such a prism we separate 
out the photons for which A, = 1 without disturbing their 
energy and momentum. Thc utmost limit of precision is then 
reached ; a monochromatic pencil of polarized light is the most 
homogeneous light possible. If we now place a second Nicol 
of orientation o in the path of this beam, then naturally only 
those photons which have A, = +1 can pass through. But 
the light which we thus obtain is of the same constitution as 
if the first Nicol of orientation s were not used at all; the con- 
dition that all the photons have A, = + 1 is obviously destroyed 
by the second Nicol. 

Natural science is of a constructive character. The concepts 
with which it deals are not qualities or attributes which can 
be obtained from the objective world by direct cognition. They 
can only be determined by an indircct methodology, by observing 
their reaction with other bodies, and their implicit definition is 
consequently conditioned by definite laws of nature governing 
reactions.!® Consider, for example, the introduction of the 
Galilean concept of mass, which essentially amounts to the 
following indirect definition: ‘‘ Every body possesses a mo- 
mentum, that is, a vector mb having the same direction as its 
velocity »; the scalar factor m is called its mass. The mo- 
mentum of a closed system is conserved, that is, the sum of the 
momenta of a number of reacting bodies is the same before 
the reaction as aftcr it.’’ On applying this law to the observed 
collision phenomena data are obtainable which allow a deter- 
mination of the relative masses of the various bodies. But 
scicntists have long held the opinion that such constructive 
concepts were nevertheless intrinsic attributes of the ‘‘ Ding an 
sich,” even when the manipulations necessary for their deter- 
mination were not carried out. In quantum theory we are con- 
fronted with a fundamental limitation to this metaphysical stand- 
point.1® 

We have already seen, toward the beginning of this chapter, 
that a co-ordinate « and its associated momentum p stand in 
a peculiar relationship to one anothcr: the precise determina- 
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tion of either one of these quantities precludes the precise 
determination of the other. In the state represented by the 


Q +90 
wave function (x) Se UNG) a= i | the mean values x)= <x» and 
=@8 


Do = <p> are given by 

+00 +00 

| B(x) b(x)dx and a (aay 

le wie 

=e) ==180) 
No loss of generality is incurred by taking these mean values 
as zero; the first can be made to vanish by replacing x by 
% —%q or (x) by (x + x9) and the second by replacing (x) 


by e( = Po) * (x). The mean values (Ax)*, (Ap)? of (” — x9)? 
(P — fo)? are then given by 


) 


i 
(Ax)? = [x?b(x)p(x)dx, 


se dey Nad dip 
7 _ ell of, eo == /po|| ee Se 
(Ap) ne | Bx) Dhdn = b | ae ede. 
—0o —0o 
From these expressions the general inequality 
(TNs NF 


can readily be obtained (I am indebted to W. Pauli for this 
remark); the less the uncertainty in x, the greater the un- 
certainty in p, and conversely. * 

In general the conditions under which an experiment is 
performed will not even guarantee that all the individuals con- 
stituting the system under observation are in the same “ state,” 
as represented in the quantum theory by a ray in system space. 
This is, for example, the case when we only take care that all 
the atoms are in the quantum state (n, /) without undertaking 
to separate them, with respect to m by means of the Stern- 
Gerlach effect. In order to apply quantum mechanics it is 
therefore necessary to set up a criterion which will enable us to 
determine whether the given conditions are sufficient to insure 
such a ‘ pure state.’ We say that the conditions ©’ effect 
a greater homogeneity than the conditions © if (1) every quantity 
which hasa sharp, reproducible value under has the same definite 


*Cf. Appendix 1 at the end of the book. 
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value under @’ and if (2) there exists a quantity which is strictly 
determinate under ©’ but not under ©. The desired criterion 
is obviously this: The conditions © guarantee a pure state if it 
is impossible to produce a further increase in homogeneity. (This 
maximum of homogeneity was obtained in classical physics 
only when all quantities associated with the system had definite 
values.) 

In the pure state represented by the vector a = (a;), a quan- 
tity Q represented by the Hermitian matrix Q = /lq;,|| has the 
expectation or mean value 


(Q> = Lidar 


The numbers 
Ain = A,;Iy (7.1) 


are the components of a positive definite Hermitian form A of 
trace 4, i.e. 


| (ax) |? = Jaks ; LK 


(Positive definite is to be understood here in the weakened 
sense A(r) = 0.) It is to be noted that <Q> depends linearly 
and homogeneously on the quantity ||q,,|| under consideration : 


Q = tr (AQ). ee) 


If a statistical aggregate A is created by subjecting a large number 
of individuals of the physical system under observation to the 
conditions ©, then the mean value of a physical quantity Q 
will be given by (7.2) where A is a certain positive definite 
Hermitian form of trace 1 which is characteristic for the 
ageregate—even if the conditions © do not guarantee maximum 
homogeneity. The reason for this is that (7.2) is still correct 
if we mix statistical aggregates, each of which does possess 
maximum homogeneity, in any proportions; any statistical 
case may indeed be considered as a mixture of pure states. 
As F. v. Neumann has remarked, this formula (7.2) can be derived 
from the simple axioms !” : 

1. If P, Q are physical quantities and A a real number, then 
ONE NCE ie iy Oe 

2, If the quantity Q is capable of assuming only positive 
values (i.e. if the form Q is positive definite), then <Q> = 0. 

3. If Q is a pure number, ie. if it is independent of all 
physical conditions, then <Q> = Q. 

Assuming not only that any physical quantity Q is repre- 
sented by an Hermitian form, but also that conversely any 
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Hermitian form represents some quantity associated with the 
system, it follows from (1) that 
<Q) = Ani 

where the coefficients @,; are independent of Q. (We shall 
return to this assumption in Chap. IV, § 9.) The matrix 
A = |la;,|| must be Hermitian since <Q) is always real. On 
bringing A into the normal form 2a,x,é, (2) requires for the special 
Hermitian forms of the type Q = 29,x,%, that 20.9; 20 for 
arbitrary non-negative values g;; consequently «,=0 and A 
is positive definite. 

The probability that in the statistical aggregate A the quan- 
tity Q assumes the value « is 


w = tr (AE,) (7.3) 


where E, is the idempotent form associated with the character- 
istic number x. 

We can also distinguish ‘‘ pure states’ among general sta- 
tistical aggregates, ‘‘ mixed states,” by the fact that they cannot 
be obtained by mixing two or more different statistical aggregates. 
This corresponds to the theorem that an Hermitian matrix A of 
the form (7.1) is not expressible as the sum B + C of two positive 
definite Hermitian forms B and C which are not merely multiples 
of A. This can be readily proved on taking the vector a = (a,) 
as one of the co-ordinate axes in system space. The positive 
definite Hermitian forms A with unit trace, i.e. the statistical 
aggregates, constitute a convex region © in the sense that with 
A and B their ‘“‘ centre of mass” XA + wB (A, p arbitrary positive 
numbers whose sum is unity) belongs also to ©. A point of © 
which cannot be considered as such a centre of mass of two 
points of © distinct from the point in question is called, following 
Minkowski, an “‘ extreme point.” '® © is the “convex core” of 
the class © of all extreme points, i.e. it is the smallest convex 
domain which includes all the points of ©. We cannot dispense 
with a single extreme point of ©; if we leave out but a single 
point of © the entire convex core shrinks together. We may 
accordingly characterize the pure states as the ‘ extremes” among 
all the possible statistical aggregates. 

It is often convenient to dispense with the normalization 
tr d =1; (7.3) then gives the relative rather than the absolute 
probabilities. The simplest statistical aggregate is that one 
characterized by the unit Hermitian form with matrix 1; it 
represents total ignorance. In thermo-dynamics the important 
role is played by the canonical aggregate A = e-"i**; H is here 
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the Hermitian form which represents the energy, k the Boltzmann 
constant and the number @ the temperature.’® 


§ 8. The Dynamical Law. Transition Probabilities 


Having considered the general probability laws of the quantum 
theory, we now turn to the dynamical law governing the change 
in the state x of a physical system during an interval dt of time. 
The dynamical law states that this change is effected by 


the infinitesimal unitary operator — on wheres 2 6 sulie 
Hermitian form which represents the energy: 
h dt 


The peculiar significance of the energy in quantum mechanics 
is due to its appearance in the dynamical law. We also consider 
this law as a fundamental axiom of quantum theory of universal 
validity. For the matrix X : 


Xin = XiLr, 


which characterizes a statistical aggregate of the pure state 
described by the vector y = (%,) [cf. eq. (7.2)], we obtain the 
equation 

hadxX - 

[a Del = 1ELS (8.2) 
on applying (8.1) and taking into account the fact the AH is 
Hermitian. This same equation also governs the change in 
time of a statistical aggregate X for a mixed state.?® 

For the integration of (8.1) it is convenient to choose as our 
co-ordinate system the characteristic vectors of H; the corre- 
sponding characteristic numbers £, are the energy levels. We 
call this particular system the Heisenberg co-ordinate 
system, as Heisenberg tacitly employed it in his fundamental 
paper on quantum mechanics. This Heisenberg co-ordinate 
system is in general not uniquely determined; the essential 
point is the decomposition of the system space ®t into the 
chiatactenstic sub-spaces it — 2 |e — (2 yee eee 
sociated with the various characteristic numbers £’, E’’, : + -. 
The states represented by vectors x in such a characteristic 
space are called quantum or stationary states; in them the 
energy has a sharply defined value. The cases in which H 
possesses only discrete characteristic numbers include ‘ con- 
ditionally periodic motion,” the only ones for which the older 
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quantum theory could be formulated. The nomenclature and 
symbolism employed in the following is adapted to discrete char- 
acteristic spectra, but this by no means precludes the possibility 
that the spectrum is entirely or partly continuous. Equation 
(8.1) becomes, on resolving it into components with respect to 
Heisenberg’s co-ordinate system, 


har, 
2p ae De 0 


and has as solution 

Oe (ee een Mc c= LP.) (8.3) 
This is an explicit formulation of the unitary transformation 
£-> x(t) = U(t)e which the state vector r undergoes in time ¢. 


Since |x,(t)|?is constant, the probabilities for the various energy 
values do not change in the course of time. The finite law 


X(t) = U()XU-1(0) (8.4) 


for the dependence of the statistical state X(t) on the time ¢ 
is fully equivalent to the differential law (8.2). 

The mean value g = q(t) of the physical quantity represented 
by the fixed Hermitian operator Q: 


q(t) = tr [X(t) - Q] 


can, on taking into account the symmetry properties of the 
trace, be written also in the form 


qt) = tr [X- O)] 
O(t) = U-“(t)QU (2). (8.5) 


Consequently the situation can be described either by con- 
sidering Q as fixed for all time and the statistical state X(t) as 
varying with the time in accordance with the law (8.4)—and 
this is the fundamental stand taken by quantum mechanics— 
or we can take the initial state X as representing the state of 
the system for all time and allow the operator Q(t) representing 
the quantity Q to vary with time in accordance with the law 
(8.5). This latter interpretation lends itself to comparison with 
classical mechanics. (8.5) is equivalent to the differential law 
h dQ 
for in virtue of (8.2) and (8.6) 


a 7 (S -9) = te (x-@), 


where 
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In particular, the quantity Q is constant in time, 1.e. the prob- 
abilities associated with it do not change in course of time, if the 
Hermitian form Q which represents it commutes with H. 
In Heisenberg’s co-ordinate system equation (8.5) becomes 
GE) Ug 2 (8.7) 
The matrix Q(t) is thus expressed in terms of components per- 
forming simple oscillations with frequencies v_,— v,. The 
corresponding amplitude is gmn. On going over from the m™ 
to the zt” stationary state the system loses an amount h(v, — vp) 
of energy; if this energy is radiated as light, its frequency 
is given by 


Varn eet (8.8) 
Classical mechanics collects together all the transitions from 
a fixed level m to all possible levels n = 1, 2,+ - + into a single 


state of motion, the motion of the system in the m® quantum 
state, whose harmonic components have the corresponding 
transition {frequencies v2), Yao, *° -. FOr any aquantity 24 it 
therefore associates a constant amplitude a,,, with the transition 
m-—>n. But in classical mechanics (for systems with one degree 
of freedom) we have 

Vnn = Rn), R= — n, 
instead of equation (8.8). On multiplying the two Fourier 
series A, B 

Didpe - s sands Soe 

k k 


we obtain the Fourier series C with coefficients 
y= Ja,b, (r+s=h). 


Accordingly classical mechanics associates with the quantity 
C = AB the amplitudes 


Ce = Po, oe De m-s (r +s=m— n), (8.9) 
whereas quantum mechanics assigns to it the amplitudes 
Cnn = A'8mt Din — an m—r- Ca ne (8.10) 
iy 


The difference between these two results lies ‘in the fact that in 
(8.9) both factors a, 6 have the first index m in common, whereas 
in (8.10) the first index of b is the same as the last index of a. 
This 1s 1n exact analogy with the difference between the ‘‘ classical” 
and the correct Ritz-Rydberg combination principle. This was 
Heisenberg’s starting-point ; the correct combination principle 
indicates the pertinent-fact that the rule (8.9) for the multi- 
plication of amplitudes must be replaced by (8.10). Admittedly 
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such multiplication is not commutative, and it collects together 
amplitudes which the older model assigned to different orbits. 
We denote |a,,,|? as the intensity of the quantity A in the 
transition m->n. When multiple energy levels occur (‘' de- 
generacy"’) only the sum J'|@mn|, extended over all indices 
m for which £,,= E’ and all indices n for which E, = E”, 
has an invariantive significance; in such a case this sum is 
taken as the intensity of 4 in the transition E’ > E’’. If A, 
is that portion of A in which R(£’) intersects R(E”) the sum 


defined above is the trace of A,A,. 

Consider an atom with one or more electrons and let t be 
the vector from the nucleus to a representative electron. Then 
q = ef, or in case there is more than one electron the sum 
q = Diet, extended over the various electrons, is the electric 
dipole moment of the atom. In classical electrodynamics the 
intensity of the light of frequency v emitted by the atom is calculated 
from the amplitude q(v) of the harmonic components of q with 
the same frequency v in the following manner.t The rate at 
which energy flows through a surface element do at the point P, 
whose distance from the atom at O is large compared with the 
wave-length, is given by 


pa 
where q* is the component of q perpendicular to OP and dw is 
the solid angle subtended at O by do. We have further assumed 
that the wave-length under consideration is large compared with 
the radius of the atom. Since each photon of frequency v 
carries with it energy hy, we postulate that this law is to be 
taken over into quantum theory as follows: the probability 
that an atom in state 7 goes over into state n’ in unit time and 
emits a photon of frequency v, whose direction lies within the 
solid angle dw, is given by 


dw, (8.11) 


Jt 
epee ° Ihe? 
We thus arrive at a definite rule for the calculation of the intensities 
of the lines emitted by the atom. ‘The fact that we can now make 
such a prediction indicates a distinct superiority of the new 
theory over the old. In particular, the transition n— n' does 
not occur if the corresponding coefficient in the Hermitian form 


+ By this we mean that the terms q(v)et”# + 9(v)e-*”! occur in the harmonic 
analysis of q. 
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for q is zero. This constitutes the general selection rule. ‘The 
connection between the state of polarization of the emitted 
light and the direction of oscillation of the electric moment is 
also carried over into quantum theory. But a real derivation 
of our intensity rule can naturally only be obtained by con- 
sidering the question of interaction between the atom and the 
ether; see § 13. 


Examples: 1. The Oscillator. 
The Hermitian form 


+ 0 
fx B(x) p(x) dx, 


representing the co-ordinate x of the oscillating particle has, 
as we have already found [(3.11)], the coefficients 


Gee =) ii oo SeGe se Ie 
=) een eae (8.12) 
Qn, n-1 ey, n, ntl On 


with respect to Heisenberg’s co-ordinate system, in which the 
energy is referred to its principal axes. We thus obtain the 
selection rulen—>n-+1; the quantum number n can only change 
by + 1, the oscillator then absorbing or emitting a photon of fre- 
quency v= w and energy hw, in accordance with (3.10). The 
selection rule makes it clear why no higher harmonics are ex- 
cited in the simple oscillator. We have also found that the 
matrix ||Pan'||, which represents the linear momentum in Heisen- 
berg’s co-ordinate system, is given by (3.12) 


_ _! [hmwn ee Da 1) 


Den — 0 fore no 
2. Electron in spherically symmetric field. 
The result (4.7) for surface harmonics yields the selection rule 


ees | (8.14) 


for the azimuthal quantum number 1; for 1 = 0 only the transition 
0 — lis possible. On introducing the magnetic quantum number 
m as in §4, the characteristic functions $ depend on the 
meridian angle ¢ about the z-axis only in the multiplicative 
factor e*”?: here 


% iy =r sin 0- et? | zg=rcos 8, 


———— 
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In order to obtain the dependence of the matrices g, + tds), 
dz — My, Jz on the transition m—m’ we must evaluate the 
integral 

2r 

Je(ag) e(— md) e(m's) dg, 


0 


where a=1, —1, 0, respectively. The integral vanishes 
unless m' + a= m. The only components of q, + iqy which do 
not vanish are those corresponding to the transitions m—>m— 1 
in which the magnetic quantum number decreases by 1. for 
dz — My, m>m+1; forg.,m—>m. 

This last selection rule cannot be obtained from the spectra 
themselves as long as the terms corresponding to different 
values of m (|m| SJ) coincide. But these terms are broken 
up into their various components by a homogeneous magnetic 
field in the direction of the z-axis (Zeeman effect). On ‘‘ longi- 
tudinal ’’ observation of the light emitted in the z-direction we 
find instead of the one line (n, 1) > (n’, I’) several left- and right- 
circularly polarized components, the former of which arise from 
the transitions m—+ m—1 and the latter from m>m-+ 1. 
On “transverse ’’ observation, e.g. along the y-axis, we find 
two transverse linearly polarized lines arising from m>m +1, 
and in addition a longitudinally (i.e. along the z-axis) polarized 
line corresponding to the transition m— m. (Polarization as 
here used means the direction of oscillation of the electric dipole, 
and therefore the direction of the electric field strength.) 

In the term spectrum of the alkali elements, which is, however, 
typical in this respect, even for the more complicated spectra 
of the other elements, we distinguish between several series by 
means of the letters s, p, d, f, g,° °°. Each series consists of 
infinitely many terms which we number in the direction of 
increasing frequency by the integer m. It is found convenient 
to let 2 run from 1 on in the s-series, from 2 on in the p-series, 
from 3 in the d-series, etc. The values of the terms ns, np, 
nd,- + + are then given by the ‘‘ hydrogen-like ”’ formula 

R 


(m+ K)® 


in which x = ks, Kp, Ka, * * * is a correction term depending but 
slightly on m, the numerical value of which but rarely exceeds 
1/2 and is very close to 0 for high series (f,g,...). Only terms 
lying in neighbouring series combine to produce a line, 1.e. an 
s-term combines only with a p-term, p only with s and d, d with 
p and f, etc. In particular, the transitions np — Is give rise 
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to the principal series, which also appears in absorption, nd — 2p 
to the lines of the diffuse series, ns > 2p to the sharp series, 
and 2f—> 3d to the Bergmann series.*! 

The alkalies A are univalent, i.e. in chemical reactions only 
one electron, the valence electron, plays a rdle; the others, 
together with the nucleus, constitute an inert closed shell. It 
is therefore reasonable to assume that the optical spectra of 
the alkalies are caused by quantum jumps involving only this 
valence electron, while the core A+ remains in its normal state. 
We have seen above that hydrogen in the normal state is re- 
presented by a spherically symmetric wave function %; we 
therefore assume, disregarding the reaction of the valence 
electron on the core, that this feature of the core being “‘ closed ” 
is to be expressed by ascribing spherical symmetry to it.* We 
have then to deal with the problem of an electron in a spherically 
symmetric field, which we have already discussed above. In 
accordance with the empirical combination principle and the 
theoretical selection rule for the azimuthal quantum number J, 
tues apd ,6 eters ate to) be taken as having — lle Qe 

* respectively. #2 then runs from /-+ 1 on in the series with 
azimuthal quantum number J, as in hydrogen.** 


§ 9. Perturbation Theory 


The problem with which perturbation theory is concerned is 
the following : Let the energy H consist of two terms H=H+eW, 
the second of which, the perturbation term eW, is small compared 
with the first; this we express by the ‘‘ infinitesimal ”’ numerical 
constant ¢, of which powers higher than the first are to be 
neglected. Assume that the quantum problem for the ‘ un- 
perturbed system ”’ with energy H has already been solved, so 
that the Hermitian form H has already been brought into 
normal (diagonal) form, and let Rt’, Rt’, - - - be the character- 
istic spaces of H with characteristic numbers E’, E”,- ++. The 
problem is to find the solution of the equations for the ‘“ per- 
turbed system ”’ with energy H. 

In order to illustrate the typical difference between degenerate 
and non-degenerate systems we first consider the system space as 
2- instead of oo-dimensional; then 


Once, 
* Why He and not H is the first closed atom is only to be understood as 
the result of a profound modification of wave mechanics; see Chap. IV. 


** Concerning the introduction of the “true quantum number” for 
elements other than hydrogen, see Chap. IV, § 10. 


H = + &W. 
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If E, +: E, the unitary transformation which brings H into 
diagonal form differs from the identity only by terms of order e. 
Consequently the probabilities Fee, [eae that in the pure state r 
Hf has the values E,, E, will change only by amounts of the 
same relative order ¢; they remain constant to the same ap- 
proximation with which eW may be neglected in comparison 
with H. But the situation is quite different for degenerate 
systems, for which E, = E, = E, for the principal axes of H 
are then indeterminate and this arbitrariness is expressed in 
the “instability” of the system under the influence of a per- 
turbation. We set up that normal co-ordinate system e,’, ¢.’ 
in which W assumes the diagonal form; the co-ordinate vectors 
are then also characteristic vectors of H, since E, = E,. But 
these vectors can obviously differ arbitrarily from the original 
co-ordinate vectors €,, €;, whereas the energies hy,’, hv,’ can only 
differ from E by a term of order e. On returning to the original 
co-ordinate system we have 


Hy = Ay, ' e(— vt) + ay," e(— v0), 
Xe = Ag, * e(— v,'t) + ae. + e(— v,'t), 


where Q, = (4,1, 421), Q_ = (4,2, G2) are two mutually per- 
pendicular vectors whose directions coincide with those of e,’, e,’. 
The probabilities for the two states e,, €, vary periodically in 
time with the small beat frequency v,’ — v,' (resonance between 
states €,, €s). Quantum states with the same energy are therefore 
in resonance with one another. The magnitudes of the components 
of ¢ in the characteristic spaces §t’, Jt’, - + -, i.e. the probabilities 
for the various numerically different values of H remain ap- 
proximately constant under a small perturbation, but this is 
not the case for the absolute values | of the individual com- 
ponents x, resolved along the axes of an arbitrary Heisenberg 
co-ordinate system of the unperturbed system. 

In accordance with the foregoing we can formulate the 
perturbation problem in two forms: I. Determine the change, 
due to the perturbation, in those states in which the energy 
H of the unperturbed system is determinate. This formulation 
has a sound physical interpretation if we consider the perturba- 
tion as acting during a time interval ¢,, ft. We then find how the 
probabilities for the various quantum states change under the 
influence of the perturbation.» II. Determine the quantum 
states and energy levels of the perturbed system, i.e. the char- 
acteristic values and characteristic spaces of H. We ask in 
particular how the terms are broken up and displaced under the 
perturbation. We consider II first. 
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We first decompose the Hermitian form W into two parts: 
W,-+V. To the first belong those portions of W in which 
a characteristic space R’, R’, - - + of A intersects itself, and to 
V those in which two different characteristic spaces intersect. 
If the characteristic values of H have but finite multiplicity 
the problem of bringing W’, that part of W in which ®’ intersects 
itself, into diagonal form deals only with the space R’ of a finite 
number of dimensions. If §’ is not simply a one-dimensional 
space, the resonance phenomena mentioned above will appear. 
The co-ordinate system, consisting of characteristic vectors of 
H, is now more precisely specified, for now Wy, also appears as 
a diagonal matrix; let E, be the characteristic values of the 
H + eW, = Hy so obtained. The single term value E’ asso- 
ciated with ’ has in general been resolved into as many different 
characteristic values E, of H, as there are dimensions in the 
sub-space Rt’. 

The remainder V = ||vmal| of the matrix is such that v,,, = 0 
if the characteristic values E,, E, of H are equal. The in- 
finitesimal unitary rotation 


0 — er — Neral 
of order € transforms H into H -- 5H where 
5H = e(HC — CH) ~ e(HC — CH). 


On choosing this transformation in such a way that 85H = — eV, 
H = H, + eV goes over into Hj; this can be accomplished by 
choosine ¢, —— Oi & — 2 and 


pe ae 
mn 1a = Ey 
otherwise. The characteristic values E, of Hy are therefore the 
energy levels of the perturbed system of energy H if we neglect terms 
of order &?. 

W, can be considered as the time mean of the perturbation 
terms, averaged over the motion of the unperturbed system. 
For by (8.7) the mean value of the element @m,(t) of the matrix 
A(t), which represents an arbitrary physical quantity of the 
system, iS @,,, or 0, according as v,, =v, or not. In statistics 
angular brackets are often used to denote the mean value of 
a quantity ; we may therefore write 


Wi = <W), Hy = <H>. 
The solution of II naturally provides an answer to the 
question I. But it is more convenient to employ the method of 


variation of constants for the calculation of the effect of the 
perturbation over a limited time interval—the smaller the 
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constant €, the longer we may take this time interval to be. 
Assume that at time t= 0 the system is in the quantum state 
0 and that the perturbation begins to act at this time; we ask 
for the probability that the system will be found in the state 
mn at time ¢. That is, we seek that solution of the equations 


x 5 
— Tt ata t 7k Wan dm CaO a2 
m 
which reduces to 
co ly — to 0 
at time:=0. Writing 
X_ = ae : e(— Val) 
the equations for €, are 
l; € . “ 
a 5 be a h 2 W nm ae ellen — Minit ; 


cor 6 — 0, &, = 0. Neglecting terms of order ¢?, we can take 
the initial conditions 


£,= 1, Sy = bye oe 


as the 0 approximation ; on substituting these values in the 
equation we obtain as the first approximation 


WW peewee 2 tn)! ==) 
cums “mayo, ae" ee 
0 n 


On setting v)» — v, = v, the desired probability is 
e\7 1 — cos (vt) 

Jen? = [Eal* = 26) SEP. [Wn 

2[1 — cos (vt)] 
It 1s to be noted that in accordance with this result the probability 
of transition from state 0 to state n is determined by |\Ho,|. In 
the case of resonance (v, = vy) the transition probability in- 
creases at first with the square of ¢: 


bral? = (F) + [Wool 


§ 10. The Problem of Séveral Bodies. Product Space 
A physical system consisting of two particles of masses m, m’, 


co-ordinates xyz; x’ y'’z’ and linear momenta p, p’, has as 
its Hamiltonian function 


“ 5 1 , t t 
H = (p+ ph +P) + go (P2 + PF + PP) 


2m’ 
+ Vinyasa; x’ y's), (10.1) 
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where V is the potential energy. We assume, as in the older 
physics of central forces, that we are here dealing with an action 
at a distance so that the potential energy depends only on the 
simultaneous positions of the two particles. This assumption 
naturally breaks down when, in accordance with the theory of 
relativity, we take into account the finite velocity of propaga- 
tion of the disturbance, which requires the introduction of a 
field. The wave function ¢ of the system will depend on all 
six co-ordinates xyz; x’ y’2’ in addition to ¢; the operators 
corresponding to these functions in the domain of such functions 


y are multiplication by x, | ee ane to the linear 


cee h h d- 
momenta colrespond thes derivatives 2) — 9-06 yy 
1 0x 1 0x 
From (10.1) we then obtain the wave equation 
h ae Ad 
a 
We must ask for the cee that the one particle is to be found 
at a point P and, simultaneously, the other 1s to be found at a 
point P’. The probability density is accordingly to be computed 
for a 6-dimensional space with co-ordinates xyz; x’ y'2’. 
Indeed, the wave field is not to represent directly occurrences 
taking place in physical space, but is to determine the appear- 
ance at definite positions or with definite energies and momenta ; 
there is consequently nothing absurd in the fact that its medium 
is this abstract 6-dimensional configuration space. 

In order to be independent of the special procedure by which 
the scalar wave mechanics puts together two systems a, 9 to 
form a single system ¢, as suggested by this example involving 
the Hermitian forms representing the co-ordinates and momenta 
of the two systems, we must first discuss the multiplication of 
spaces from a purely mathematical standpoint. 

With each vector r = (x,) in a space R® of m dimensions and 
each vector ) = (y,) in a space © of nm dimensions there is 
associated a vector § = X 4 with components 


Zin = XiVe (10.3) 
in an m+ n-dimensional space T = KR X G, the product space. 
The components are here numbered by means of the index 
pair (ik) =1. The totality of vectors 3 =z X do not them- 
selves constitute a linear manifold, but their linear combinations 


fill the entire product space T. With the linear correspondences 
A in fiand Bin ©: 


{e. , 
b= L034 %;, eo = On Ve 
i k 


= (10.2) 
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is associated a linear correspondence C= A x Bin’: 
i Vy = 2a; Dur Xi Vey 
or 
ap = Seve Crt = Aside, [b= (tk), = ('k’)). 


Naturally, to this multiplication corresponds the law of com- 
position 
(a 8)(AT 8) (AA) < BR), 


where A, A, are correspondences of # on itself and Deane 
correspondences in ©. A co-ordinate system in R and one in 
© together determine a co-ordinate system in ®; if the co- 
ordinate system in § is subjected to the transformation A and 
that in © to the transformation B, then the co-ordinate system 
associated with them in & undergoes the transformation A x B. 
In accordance with the equation 


Axx) = dx, yy + x, + dyn, 
to the infinitesimal correspondence H in R, ¥ in G corresponds 
the infinitesimal correspondence 


(H x 1.) + (lx F) (10.4) 


in X, where 1,, 1, denote the unit matrices in R, G, respectively. 
All of the foregoing is applicable to arbitrary vector spaces. 
When & and © are both unitary spaces, then & is also, for by 
(10.3) 

D2 = LEX" LHe 
is an invariant if Lé,x;, Lj,y, are; A X B is unitary if A and 
iB are. 

Accordingly, two physical systems a and 6 are compounded 
to form a total system ¢ as follows. The system space & of ¢ 
is }t X ©, where KR is the system space of a and © of b. Let 
the arbitrary physical quantity « in %t be represented by 
the Hermitian form A; on replacing all these forms A by 
A X 1,, where 1, is the unit form in an arbitrary space G, there 
exist between these latter exactly the same relations as between 
the A, so that from the solution of a quantum problem in R 
there arises a solution for the corresponding problem in Rt x 6, 
but there exists no real distinction between the two. In the 
system ¢ obtained by composition we have therefore to as- 
sociate the Hermitian form A x 1, with a quantity « of a and 
1, x B with B of 6, where A, B are the forms associated with 
a, Bin R, ©, respectively. The totality of quantities of the 
composite system ¢ is obtained by starting from the quantities 
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belonging to the component systems a and b and multiplying 
and adding them together in all possible ways. The quantities 
a of A commute with the quantities B of 6b, for 


(Ax 1 )\i x BSA = ee ae 


We refer to the content of these last two sentences when we 
say that ¢ consists of two kinematically independent parts a and BD. 

The two systems are dynamically independent if the energy 
H of the composite system is the sum of the energies H“), H() 
of the partial systems : 


He (HO At) 


Se ee : dt ' 
The infinitesimal unitary correspondence =-+H in the total 


th 
system space is then that one which is due to the infinitesimal 
: at at : cae 
unitary correspondences qt: mR ies in the two original 


system spaces {(10.4)]. If H@) and H®) are both in diagonal 
form, then H is also, and the characteristic numbers are given 
by 

By BO BP or vy, oh) a) i = Gr 


If we have a pure state for the total system which is repre- 
sented by the vector ¢ of absolute value 1 and components 
Ep and i == | Git! | is an arbitrary quantity in @, then the ex- 
pectation of Q in the pure state c is 


(OD = LO awl ile. 
This has the form (7.2) with 
A= lau] = ||2eaceal]: 
A(z) is the Hermitian form 
| Leen)’ 


in ®. But we see from this that we are not dealing with a pure 
state in a, for a,;, will not in general have the form a,ay. Con- 
ditions which insure a maximum of homogeneity within ¢ need 
not require a maximum in this respect within the partial system Q. 
Furthermore: 1f the state of a and the state of 6 are known, the 
state of ¢is in general not uniquely specified, for a positive definite 
Hermitian form ||a;, ¢|| in the product space, which describes 
a statistical aggregate of states ¢, is not uniquely determined by 
the Hermitian forms 


Ai, ik) Dix, ik! 
v t 
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to which it gives rise in the spaces R, ©. In this significant 
sense quantum theory subscribes to the view that ‘ the whole 
is greater than the sum of its parts,’ which has recently been 
raised to the status of a philosophical creed by the Vitalists 
and the Gestalt Psychologists. 

The kinematically independent parts into which a system 
can be resolved need not be spatially separated, nor need they 
even refer to different particles. We can, for example, resolve 
a single particle, whose physical quantities can all be expressed 
in terms of x, y, 2; Pz, Py, Pz, into three partial systems with 
fundamental quantities x, pz, | WE 3ohy | 2, p2. For qilantitics 
which belong to different partial systems, for example a quantity 
which can be expressed in terms of x, p, alone and one which 
is in terms of y, py alone, commute with each othcr in the sense 
of matrix multiplication. 

In the perturbation theory we are usually concerned with a 
system which consists of two kinematically independent parts 
and which are almost dynamically independent. Disregarding 
the interaction eW for the moment, let hv, and hp, be the energy 
levels of the two parts, so that A(v, + p,) are the energy levels 
of the unperturbed total system. On writing in equation (9.1) 
i) 7 )eineplaccsats0 and s — (7, 7) im place of 77, whence 


y= (Vn ae Pr) = (Vat se Pr’) = Vw ae Prr'; 


Van' = Vn — Yn, Pret = Pr — Prt, 


we find as the probability that the total system goes over from 
the state s to the state s’ during time ¢: 


e\2 1 — cos an’ £ oa i. 
2(;) et es | W(nr, n'r’) 2 (10.5) 


The probability that the first system will be found in the state 
n’ after time t, the total system having been in the state s = (vr) 
originally, is obtained from (10.5) by summation with respect 
(BO? 


§ 11. Commutation Rules. Canonical Transformations 


The development of wave mechanics in §§ 1-3 went beyond 
the general scheme of §§ 7 and 8 in that it employed certain 
specific Hermitian forms to represent the co-ordinates and 
momenta of the particle. We are now interested in seeing how 
this can be formulated in an invariant manner, without recourse 
to any special co-ordinate system in system space. 

For the Hermitian forms g, p representing a rectangular 
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co-ordinate and its associated momentum we postulate the 
commutation rule 


h 
bq — 4p = = 1. (11.1) 


If the system has only one degree of freedom, these two quantities 
appear as canonical variables in classical mechanics. All physical 
quantities of the system are then functions of p and qg; in order 
to avoid complications we restrict ourselves to polynomials f in 
p and gq, and assume, in particular, that the Hamiltonian function 
H has this form. What are we to understand by the derivatives 
fp and f, of f with respect to p and q in this domain in which 
p and q are not commutative in multiplication? We should 
in any case require that differentiation with respect to g should 
obey the following postulates : 


(1) P=91a=1; 

(2) f+ g)o=fa t+ gq and (af); =a-f,, where «is a number; 

(3) (fele=Sr ets: ke 
We see immediately that these conditions uniquely determine 
the derivative of a polynomial /, unless they happen to lead to 
contradictions. But that they do not lead to contradictions 
can be seen from the fact that they are obeyed by the definition 


ih f, = fp — pf. (11.2) 
(1) follows immediately from the commutation rule (11.1), and 
the linearity (2) of the process is evident. (3) is proved by the 
formula 


Ge)P — Pe) — fle — pe): Pp — phe 


which involves only the distributive and associative character 
of matrix multiplication. Similarly we can show that 


ee pag ay (11.2) 
The fundamental dynamical law gives us the equation (8.6) : 
hdf _ 
eee oo) eel 


for any Hermitian form f, On applying this equation to p and qg 
~—which obviously suffices to establish the corresponding result 
for any polynomial f of » and q—and comparing it with the 
formule (11.2) applied to the particular function H, we are led 
to the familiar Hamiltonian equations of classical mechanics : 


dq ap 
ae = A, = — Ay. (11.3) 
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It is a universal trait of quantum theory to retain all the relations 
of classical physics; but whereas the latter interpreted these re- 
lations as conditions to which the values of physical quantities were 
subject in all individual cases, the former interprets them as con- 
ditions on the quantities themselves, or rather on the Hermitian 
matrices which represent them. This is the more significant 
formulation which the new quantum theory has given Bohr’s 
correspondence principle. 

The commutation rule (11.1) is of a rather remarkable 
nature. It is entirely impossible for matrices in a space of a 
finite number of dimensions, and it alone precludes the possi- 
bility that in an oo-dimensional space q (or p) have only a discrete 
spectrum of characteristic numbers. For on referring q to its 
principal axes 


q = ||@mnl|, Gunn =n. YImn = 9 (m + 2); P= ||Pmnl|, 


the left side of the commutation rule has the components 
~ Pmn({n — Ym); hence the main diagonal consists of nothing 
but zeros! The question arises as to whether it can be con- 
cluded from (11.1) alone that the forms representing g and p 
can always be given the form 


fx Ble) Hx) ax, | ee) Fax 


for an arbitrary vector % with components (x) on employing 
an appropriate co-ordinate system in system space. We shall 
see in Chap. IV, § 15, that, on introducing a certain irreducibility 
condition, this is in fact the case. 

On taking into account the three space co-ordinates q, and 
their associated linear momenta p, (« = 1, 2, 3), we have in 
place of the one commutation rule (11.1) the following : 3 


Pahp — PpPa = 0, Gadp — Wpda = 0 for all a, B : 


a 11.4 
Pade — WpPa = Ban Sap (5 : se ‘A 


The same commutation rules apply to the case in which we have 
several particles, the only difference being that then « runs 
through 6, 9, - - + values, according to the number of particles, 
instead of 3. These commutation rules are the necessary and 
sufficient condition that the dynamical law, which governs the 
time rate of change of the state vector r in system space, leads 
to the Hamiltonian equations for the “ canonical variables ”’ 
gx, Px representing the co-ordinates and associated momenta of 
the various particles composing the physical system—whatever 
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the dependence of the Hamiltonian function H on these quantities 
may be. 

In classical mechanics the Hamiltonian equations are invariant 
with respect to canonical transformations.*4 In a system of 
f degrees of freedom the transition from a set of variables qa, pa, 
describing the state to a sect gp, (@— lees.) -e- ey mice 
canonical transformation if the difference 


Yp.dg, — SPAda (11.5) 


is a total differential. If, for example, the g, are subjected to 
a transformation 


7 (er ne,) 


among themselves, the p, must transform as the components 


of a “ covariant vector’ in g-space in order that the whole be 
a canonical transformation (‘‘ extended point transformation ’’) : 
, Ize 
P. i = 244 Pp. 


Perhaps the simplest canonical transformation is that in which 
the réles of g and p are interchanged : 


Pe = — Gan Ge 


The canonical transformations constitute a group [cf. III, §1}. For 
the identity, i.e. the transition from (p, g) to (p, q), is a canonical 
transformation; the inverse (p’, 9g’) —>(p, ¢) of a canonical 
transformation (p, q) > (p’, q’) is also canonical; and from the 
canonical transformations (p, q)—> (p’, @'), (p', 7) > (6", 9”) 
it follows that the resultant transformation (p, g)— (p”, q’’) 
is also canonical, for if 


LPpAg. — Splqa, Lp.dg, — Spd, 


are total differentials their sum 


Lp.dq, a Pla 
is also. 

An infinitesimal canonical transformation is one in which 
p’, 7 differ infinitely little from p, g. We can consider it as 
an infinitesimal deformation of the 2/-dimensional (p, ¢)-space 
which takes place in the infinitesimal time interval e = 64. We 
introduce the components 6, 6q¢ of the displacement vector by 
means of the equations 


Pa — Pa =8°9Pa, Ie — Gn = © ° 9G, ° 
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Since (11.5) must be a total differential, 
20a Wats 4, 4p, = aT (11.6) 


must also; in our case T must differ only infinitesimally from 
D Pega. We may therefore write 


T= Sp. g, — 8S; 


considering S as a function of p, and q’, we have, in accordance 
with (11.6), 


ee ds , 
a= Ue “ae Io = = oye: 
or 
oS oS 
op, = — — Pe aie 
Pe 4 8Fa = 5 on (11.7) 


Since we may legitimately neglect terms of order e?, we may 
identify gi, with g, on the right-hand side of these equations. 
We call S the generating function of the infinitesimal canonical 
transformation. 

In accordance with the Hamiltonian equations, the state 
of a system, represented by a point (p, q) in (p, 9)-space, goes 
over into a state (p + dp, qg + dq) during time di. If we follow 
this transition for all possible initial states (p, q) we obtain an 
infinitesimal deformation of the space whose points represent 
the state of the system. The Hamiltonian equations assert that 
this deformation is an infinitesimal canonical transformation with 
generating function H-at. It follows from this without any 
calculation that these equations have a significance which is 
independent of any particular choice of canonical variables. 

Now in quantum theory the Hamiltonian equations (11.3) 
assert that the state vector ¢ in system space undergoes the 
infinitesimal unitary rotation 

== a Hy, (8.1) 
so the infinitesimal canonical transformation of the quantities 
p, q is here obtained by subjecting the argument zr in the Her- 
mitian forms representing them to the infinitesimal rotation 

18 
eof = i of 


We find that the increments of the quantities p,, q, are in fact 


_ 18 


e 
€ 8g = F(Sga— oS), ©» 8Pa = F-(SPa — Pad); 
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and, in virtue of the commutation relations (11.4), this agrees 
exactly with (11.7). On generating a finite canonical trans- 
formation by the successive application of an infinity of in- 
finitesimal ones we arrive at the result that the unitary corre- 
spondences of system space on itself in quantum theory : 
E = UE 

correspond to the canonical transformations of classical mechanics ; 
more precisely, only those for which the matrix U is expressible 
in terms of the matrices p, g, but we may for the present pass 
over the question as to whether every matrix U can be obtained, 
or at least arbitrarily closely approximated, in this way. Since 
the commutation rules (11.4) remain unchanged under rotations 
of the normal co-ordinate system, they are valid for an arbitrary 
set of canonical variables. This is also evident from the fact 
that they are the conditions that the dynamical law (8.1) lead 
to the Hamiltonian equations 


pe tel = py nee 
dt dp, dt dun’ 

The general procedure for the quantum mechanical treat- 
ment of a physical system suffers from the disagreeable fac* 
that the expression for the energy in terms of the canonical 
variables must be taken from the classical model, and in ad- 
dition the transition to quantum mechanics is even then not 
unique, for the model offers no means of telling whether a 
monomial such as pq is to be interpreted as p°g, pap, gp? or 
a linear combination of all three [cf. IV, § 14]. The provisional 
character of such a procedure is clear, but the results so far ob- 
tained seem to justify the hope that the path we have entered 
upon will lead to a unique formulation of the laws governing 
the actual physical phenomena. We need then concern our- 
selves longer with the general mechanical scheme. 


(11.3) 


§ 12. Motion of a Particle in an Electro-magnetic 
Field. Zeeman Effect and Stark Effect 


Let the spatial co-ordinates x yz now be denoted by x, x2 x3 
and the timet by %. If dis the scalar and c YW the vector potential 
of the electro-magnetic field, then in the theory of relativity 


(— $, Me, Uy, WU.) = (Por $1, ba, $a) 


are the components of a vector in the space dual to the 4-di- 
mensional world. Let 
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Fy, Foy, Fo are the components of the electric field strength G, 
¢(F'y3, Fy, Fy.) the components of the magnetic field strength §. 
Denoting the components of the velocity of a particle by 
V4, Ug, V3, its proper time is 
ds = Vat? — (dx? + dx? + dx2)/c2 

= diV1 — vet (ot = 9? + ve + v3). 


: We : , 
With the world vector u* = aes associated the dual u, with 
components : 

Up=ul (r= 1, 2,3), uy =—c2u?, 


The invariant equations of motion for a particle of mass m and 
charge — e are 


A(mu,) _ z 8 
ra 0 as u 
or 
3 
a(t) ———— e( Fa + yy) F,vx) (7 = 1, 2, 3). (12.1) 
dt k=1 
The right-hand side is in fact the ponderomotive force 
J 
— e(E + <[v9}). 
These equations arise from the Hamiltonian function 
ee 
H = thy + ca]mrct + 3 (pi + 64) (12.2) 
fet 


in which %,%,%3; p1pP2P3 are the canonical variables. In fact, 
the Hamiltonian equations 


_ 4x, oH _ clp; + e9i) 


ae OP n/a 


yield 
pit eb; = mu, ; 
in the remaining equations 
ap; ene ae {2 OP Pet | 
dt, OX; = Be ox, 
the left-hand side is 
_ a(mu,) 


(2D: , yr Pe, 
ie | Dox, + 2 Wy on. 


But this is the desired equation (12.1) : 
379 d¢; 
dias) _f(Mte_ 2) 4. 3 (Abs _ 28,4} 
k=l 


dt Ox; 0% ox; XE 
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The negative energy — H is the time component pp of the dual 
vector whose space components are the components of linear 
momentum p = (1, P2, Ps), so the equation (12.2) can be written 
in the rational form 


3 
alPo + eb)? — 3 (i + of.) = mice 


From this we obtain the simple rule: The i1fluence of an electro- 
magnetic field on a particle of charge — e can be expressed by re- 
placing pa bY Pa + ba in the equations of motion for a free particle. 

On going over to quantum theory p, becomes the operator 


oe and is contragradient to the 4-dimensional displacement 
2 OLEe 
dX, as is seen from the equation 


a 


oy 
yes 
Our rule is now: On introducing a field of potential $, 


au 


ry) 
— must be replaced by Me 


1e 
a + 7, Pa (12.3) 
in the wave equation of the particle. Only $y has a simple physical 
significance ; it is therefore to be assumed that the laws which 
govern % remain invariant on replacing % by e'4- 4, where A is 
any real function of position in space-time. On the other hand, 
in the classical theory of the electro-magnetic field only the 
field strengths, and not the potentials, have an objective signifi- 


cance, i.e. the laws are invariant on replacing ¢, by ¢, — cle 


where p is also an arbitrary function of the x,. On examining 
our wave equation for these invariantive properties we find 
that it is not invariant under each of them separately, but that 
there must exist a certain relation between A and p. The field 
equations for the potentials % and ¢ of the material and electro- 
magnetic waves are invariant under the simultaneous replacement 
of 
Ane h oA Ps 
bby op and ge by be — 2 =; 
here X 1s an arbitrary function of the space-time co-ordinates. 
This “ principle of gauge invariance” is quite analogous to that 
previously set up by the author, on speculative grounds, in 
order to arrive at a unified theory of gravitation and electricity.?® 
But I now believe that this gauge invariance does not tie to- 
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gether electricity and gravitation, but rather electricity and 
matter in the manner described above. We shall discuss this 
principle more thoroughly in Chap. IV; its significance and 
its interpretation will then be more apparent. 

On passing to the limit c— oo in (12.2), after separating 
out the factor mc?, we return to ordinary mechanics : 


1 
H = eb) + Dye Pi + ep;)?. 


On neglecting terms which are quadratic in the ¢,, we find, in 
addition to the kinetic energy )’p}/2m, the potential 


V=— eh + = (p2). (12.4) 


We have already made use of the first part, that due to the 
electric field, in § 5. If we have, in addition to the field originat- 
ing in the nucleus, a homogeneous electro-static field in the 


direction of the z-axis and of strength F, for which 6 = — Faz, 
it adds the perturbation term 
WY es Ah Oe 


to the energy. A homogeneous static magnetic field 9 1s 
: 1 

obtained from the vector potential c= 5 (ake ees, 0, NS 

this adds to the energy the perturbation term 


(PLO) = 5 (p19), 


2me 


(12.5) 


h 
W = x (08) 


Zeeman Effect.—lf the homogeneous magnetic field strength, 
of magnitude ID], is in the direction of the z-axis, the per- 
turbation term 1s 

W=ho:L, o= elfl (12.6) 
; Qc 
On choosing the characteristic functions p%}) as our co-ordinate 
system in the system space of the functions $, W, as well as 
the energy of the unperturbed atom, is in diagonal form; in 
the state defined by zl, m it has the value 


ho+m. (12.7) 
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The components (nl, m) > (n'l’, m’), consistent with the selection 
1 

rule for m, into which the line with frequency v = i (Ent — Env) 


is broken up give rise to but three lines: one corresponding to 
all the transitions m-—>m, which is linearly polarized in the 
direction of the z-axis and is undisplaced ; one which is circularly 
polarized perpendicular to the g-axis, the frequency v of which 
is displaced by + 0 (m-»m— 1); and one which is circularly 
polarized in the opposite sense, with frequency v — o instead 
of y (m>m-+1). This normal Zeeman effect is found only 
in the so-called singlet lines. 

Stark Effect—In accordance with the general perturbation 
theory, the displacement and resolution of terms in the presence 
of a homogeneous electric field is determined, to terms of first 
order, by the matrix 


eF + <2). 


In consequence of the selection rule? +/+ 1, <> = 0, unless 
accidentally all energy levels whose azimuthal quantum numbers 
differ by 1 coincide. Ignoring this exceptional case, we should 
expect to find no 1* order perturbation effect increasing linearly 
with the field strength F (linear Stark effect), but only a quadratic 
effect, which is much smaller. This is in agreement with the 
experimental data on alkali atoms. Hydrogen is, however, 
degenerate, since for it energy levels with the same principal 
quantum number ” and /=0, 1, -+-+, ~— 1 coincide. The 
calculations for this case have been carried out by Schrédinger 
and compared with experiment.*® 


§ 13. Atom in Interaction with Radiation 


Following Feans, black body radiation is mathematically 
equivalent to a system of infinitely many oscillators. Maxwell’s 
equations for the free ether are 


1 dH 


dig =. 0) MEO a le 
1 
div € = 0, cul Oy 


In order to simplify the relations, we assume that the walls of 
the radiation cavity of volume V are reflecting; then € is 
perpendicular to the walls at the boundaries of the cavity. 
Since the black body is at rest it is of no particular advantage 
to carry through the calculation in a relativistically invariant 
manner; we may therefore normalize the vector potential 
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eM in such a way that the scalar potential vanishes. We then 


peut 
have € = — yi and the equations in the first row are satisfied 
by = c-curl %; the equations in the second row become 
: Ie 
d == ( ge ee 
iv | a 3p 0. 


On the boundary % is normal to the walls. Let the characteristic 
numbers and characteristic functions of the equations 


2 
AM + 5H = 0, div % = 0, 
with the boundary condition that %{ is there normal, be denoted 
by 
pS fo (2) Ue ee a 8 |, 

normalized in accordance with 

f(ULMMp)dV = 4785. 

V 


On setting 
Os 20 ale 


where the coefficients g* depend on time but not on position, we 
find for them the equations 


Introducing e = p* in addition to the g*, this equation is 
that for an oscillator with Hamiltonian function 
eae Cae 
H, = 9(P*)* + 5pala")?: 
we readily find on applying 
CS pie ae curl 
that the energy of the radiation field is in fact given by 


H = g-[ (8+ 9)4V = DH: 
87 F 
Vv 
with this we have proved the theorem due to Feans. For high 
frequencies p there are approximately 
2 
elt (13.1) 


nc3 
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modes of oscillation in the frequency interval p, p + dp.2? We 
are interested above all in the limiting case of an infinitely large 
cavity ; the spectrum then becomes continuous and our formula 
for the density of frequencies becomes exact. 

On quantizing this mechanical system of infinitely many 
oscillators 78 in accordance with the theory of the oscillator (§ 3) 
and the process of composition (§ 10--but cf. remark on p. 109), 
we find as possible quantum states s, each of which is characterized 
by the fact that in it there is associated with each index « an 
integer n, 20. In this quantum state 


A, = h pa( ma “P 5). 


or, on choosing the additive constant in the energy in sucha 
way that the lowest energy value which the black body radiation 
is capable of assuming is 0, 


y= ji pee Sep 
In the language of photons this means that when the cavity 


is in the state s it contains », photons of each kind « The 
matrix element 


ep nin Sieur S = : n° . -] 
vanishes unless all the equations 
My =, 12 Mg, Ng=Ng,° °° 
hold with the exception of ni, = ,, which is to be replaced by 
n,=N,+1 or ni=n,—1. 
In the first case we have, by eq. (8.12), 


dou = of “e+ 1) (Emission), (13.2) 
apy 
and in the second 
ee Rs . ; 
Gis Ns (Absorption). (13-2) 
Px 


The first transition s ~ s’ consists in a photon of kind « springing 
into being, the second in the disappearance of one such photon, 
It follows from the above that in a transition for which (ep =e 
all other g8, must vanish. 

Let an atom with fixed nucleus and electric dipole moment q 
interact with the radiation field. Differentiate the quantum 
states of the atom from one another by means of the index n 
and denote the corresponding energies by hv, ; then q= |G@nn'l|- 
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A quantum state of the total system consisting of both atom 
and radiation is characterized by the quantum numbers 


Ly Wy, Mg, ° * Na, * 


The effect of the radiation on the atom is, in accordance with 
eq. (12.4) of the preceding paragraph, given to a first approxima- 
tion by the perturbation term 
eW = (qd). 
It can be shown that the addition of such a term to the 
Hamiltonian function of the total system will, according to 
classical theory, not only indicate an influence exerted on the 
atom by the radiation field, but will also modify the equations 
of Maxwell in a way which indicates that the motion of the 
electrons in the atom affects the radiation field. The per- 
turbation term will accordingly call forth emission as well as 
absorption. To a sufficient approximation we may take for % 
its value at the point occupied by the nucleus, provided we restrict 
ourselves to radiation whose wave-length is large compared with 
the dimensions of the atom. We now have 
eV = Sq dg. (13.3) 
a 
From this it follows than an element €- Wy, y/s can only differ 
from 0 if s and s’ are such that all n, = mg with the exception 
of a single one ,, which must equal m, +1. Then only the 
a‘ term contributes to the sum (13.3), and we have 
Sls nist = (Gans 20) 3 ne (13.4) 
Bohr’s frequency condition, which asserts that the emission or 
absorption of a photon in state a with energy hp, is associated 
with a quantum jump of the atom in which an amount 
+ h(vyz — Vnr) = hp, of energy is lost or won, need by no means 
be satisfied here. The finite cavity has its own frequencies p,, 
and may therefore be in no position to take up the frequencies 
associated with the quantum jumps of the atom. This is true 
in principle, but as a matter of fact, as we shall sce, Bohr’s 
frequency condition is fulfilled to a very close approximation in 
the overwhelming majority of all transitions ; and this is more 
and more the case the larger the cavity is. 
Let the atom be in the state » and the radiation in the 
etate s — {7,'. We set 
Lh Na pa = V - U(p)dp, (13.5) 
where the sum on the left is to be extendcd over those indices « 


for which p, lies between p and p+ dp; hence U(p)dp is the 
energy density of the radiation contained in the frequency 
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range p, p+ dp. In accordance with (10.5), the probability 
that the atom will find itself in the state ’ after time ¢ is given 
by 

2 1 — COS (Ppa Psat 

a ype mes ISI 2 

i v (ae =f pa 
The contribution to this sum due to the cases in which a photon 
is emitted is, in accordance with equations (13.2), (13.4), given 
by 


| ele n's! [2 (13,6) 


a 80S Wa = el dase 
o (Pan! =e 2px 
and that for absorption by 


2 5 L S80 Wont pale es oe) ee 


aan (Vani + Pa)” 2p 
Consider first the case in which the term level v,, is higher than 
Vai Van' =n — Yn = — v is then negative. We now collect 


together all those terms « in the sum (13-6,) for which p, lies 
between p and p+ dp. Since the position of the atom is not 
exactly fixed—even in consequence of the variations caused by 
the emission of photons—we may, for small wave-lengths, 
replace 2 by its mean value 47/V as given by the normalizing 


equation fe@av = 4nr, and we may also assume that all 


directions are equally probable for %,. The square |(. q) Ne et 
the scalar product of 9{ with a fixed vector q has then the mean 


value a |q|?. (13.6,) then becomes 


p= ee ee 
On introducing (13.5) the sum (13.6,) may, to a good approxima- 
tion, be replaced by the integral 


4a (eed | cos (pw : U(p)dp 
p= 


a2 
Essentially the only elements which contribute to the value of 


this integral, for a time ¢ large in comparison with the duration 1/v 
of an oscillation, are thosc for whichplies near tov. On developing 


oy) 


rs dies ee oa 
in powers of p — », the first term in the expansion contributes 
+ 00 
U(v) 1 — cos x U(v) 
a {| SS 4 de = nt (13.7) 


E20) 
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to the integral; all others are to be neglected. Similarly the 
entire amount (13. 6.) due to emission is negligible, for its de- 
nominator (p+)? vanishes nowhere. This means that the 
transition is almost invariably associated with the absorption of 
a photon whose frequency lies very close to v. The probability 
that the atom will appear in the higher state 1’ after lapse of 
time ¢ increases in aie with ¢; the factor 
Az? it 4a? 
oe LHe z= 3h2 : U(r) |Gun'|? 


is the probability a 7 transition n —> n’ take place in unit time. 

This formula was obtained for the case in which the state 
n' possessed a higher energy level than 2. In the reverse case 
only the sum (13.6,) due to emissions contributes an appreciable 
amount. We now put van = v_ — vy =v and obtain the same 
formula with this difference : in place of m, we now have n, + 1, 
or in place of the sum (13.5) the sum 


PUG ie pe = PLL =e dpa. 


The first is V + U(p)dp, and we denote the second by V - u(p)dp. 
This latter is equal to (hp) times the number of modes of vibra- 
tion of the cavity within the frequency interval p, p + dp; hence 
by (13.1) 


hy® 
V- u(p)dp =) Poa u(v) = =e) 


The probability that the atom drop from state n into the lower state 
n' in unit time is given by 


sre (Ub) + 0) dan 


The additional term u(v) is characteristic for spontaneous 
emission. When the radiation is not enclosed in a black 
body, i.e. when there is no radiation density U(v), the proba- 
bility that the atom drop from the state n to the lower state n' 
in unit time, emitting thereby a photon whose frequency lies 
in the immediate neighbourhood of v = v, — vy, 1S 

4p 

3} Shc C3 i Gee, 2 e 
This agrees with the formula obtained by integrating (8.11) 
over all directions. The probability that the atom jump from 
the level into a higher level n’ (vy, > v,) under these same 
conditions is zero. 
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In the energy field of the black body radiation we find not 
only absorption, but also “ stimulated emtission,’’ both of which 
are proportional to the energy density U(v). On setting 

4a 
Loo = 372 leeeal (13.8) 


? 


the probability for a jump from state » to a higher state 2’ in 
unit time is 


| I elo lO) (vy = 0,7 — v,), (13.9) 


and the probability for the inverse jump, the drop from 7’ 
to 2, is 


[enn = AnnalU(r) + ulv)] . (13.9) 
Since ||qn»/|| is an Hermitian matrix, 
| Ann = Ann | - (13.10) 


If there are a number of atoms in the radiation field and the 
whole system is in a steady state, then on the average as many 
atoms must make the jump 2— 7’ in unit time as make the 
inverse jump 72’—> ». On denoting the number of atoms in 
the state x by N,, these considerations are expressed in the 
condition 

Ay NU) = ae (One) | 
or 


aD ee (13.11) 


The probability coefficients Anz: = Ay, have entirely dis- 
appeared—or rather, almost entirely, for the equation is valid 
only under the assumption that A,,, +0 or Spee ie 
the transition nz’ is not to be forbidden by the selection 
rules. But for such a system in thermal equilibrium N,, must, 
as shown by Boltzmann, be proportional to 

e~E,/ke erat 


where @ is the temperature and & the Boltzmann constant. 
Equation (13.11) then becomes 


eben’ — r)lkO u(v) 


or the Planck radiation formula : 
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this formula is valid for all frequencies v whose energies can be 
exchanged by the absorbing and emitting atoms in accordance 
with Bohr’s frequency condition.*® 
We have thus finally returned to the historical origin of the 
quantum theory. We must now add three remarks concerning 
this treatment, due to Dirac, of energy exchange between matter 
and radiation. In the first place, it is able to explain the fact 
that the spectral lines are not sharp, but possess a natural breadth.*° 
Secondly, we must inquire what causes this difference between 
absorption and emission, processes which are transformed into 
each other on changing the direction of time. Indeed, the 
fundamental mechanical and field laws are invariant under the 
transformation t+ —t! The answer is that this difference is 
due to the preferential direction in time involved in the application 
of the theory of probability ; we assume a fixed initial state and 
calculate, with the aid of transition probabilities, the distribu- 
tion over the various states at a later time, not the distribution 
’ which would result from the equations for an earlier time. If 
no assumption is made concerning this preferential direction, 
t should be replaced by |¢| in (13-7). And finally, the fact that 
we have here treated Maxwell’s equations as classical equations 
of motion, and as such have subjected them to the process of 
quantization, may give rise to serious doubts—for in our general 
formulation Maxwell’s equations are already the quantum- 
theoretic wave equations for the photon! But we shall see 
in Chap. IV, § 11, that this method is in fact the correct one 
to employ in order to go from one corpuscle to an indefinite 
number of corpuscles. For since the number of photons must 
remain indefinite—as a photon can, in contrast to an electron, 
spring into being or disappear—the method of composition 
described in § 10 is not applicable to them. 


CHAPTER III 
GROUPS AND THEIR REPRESENTATIONS 


§ 1. Transformation Groups 


HE concept of a group, one of the oldest and most 
profound of mathematical concepts, was obtained by 


abstraction from that of a group of transformations. 

A point-field, a domain of elements which we call points, 
on which the transformations operate, underlies the trans- 
formations. This point-field may be either the totality of a 
finite number of individually exhibited elements or an infinite 
set, in particular a continuum such as space or time. A 
mapping or correspondence S of the point-field on itself is 
determined by a law which associates with each point p of the 
field a point p’ as image: p-—> p’ = Sp; two correspondences 
Sp and Tp are identical if for all points p the two image 
points Sp and Tp coincide. If the point-field contains a finite 
number of elements the correspondence S can be defined by 
giving explicitly the image point for each point p; for infinite 
sets, however, the association is only possible by giving the 
law of the function S. 

Among such correspondences there is a particular one which 
associates with each point p the point p itself: pp; it is 
called the identity I. Two correspondences can be applied 
successively : if the first sends the arbitrary point p into p’ = Sp, 
the second p’ into p’’ = Tp’, then the correspondence resulting 
from the composition of the two is defined by the association 
p— p” = T (Sp) and is denoted by TS (read from right to left !). 
The resultant correspondence depends on the order of the two 
factors S and J. In order that composition be possible it is 
essential that the correspondences are ones which map the 
point-field on itself, and not on another point-field. 

We shall restrict ourselves to one-to-one correspondences S: 
the image points p’ = Sp associated with p shall always be 
distinct, and each given point p’ shall appear as the image of 
one (and only one) of the points p. Consequently such a one-to- 
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one correspondence S: p — p’ determines a second, the inverse 
S~1: p’ — p of S, which just cancels it : 
S'(Sp) =p, S(S'p') = por 
ons — om eS, 

The inverse of S~! is again S and the identity J is its own inverse. 
The resultant TS of two one-to-one correspondences S, T is 
itself one-to-one, and its inverse is (7S)-! = S-1T-1! —for 
on inverting the correspondences p— p’-> p” there results 
p> p’— p. Henceforth we shall consider only those corre- 
spondences, also called transformations or substitutions, which 
are one-to-one. In this domain we have, in accordance with 
what has been said, the two fundamental operations of inversion 
and composition. 

Examples.—l. Let the point-field consist of 2 elements 
exhibited individually ; bring them into a particular order by 
numbering them with the integers 


8 8 8m. am) 


This numbering consists in a one-to-one reciprocal relation 
between the elements of the point-field and the integers or 
possible ‘‘ positions ” g in the series (1.1), A permutation con- 
sists in the transition from one such arrangement to another. 
If we wish to operate in space we may think of the positions as 
fixed compartments into which the movable elements can be 
laid, or, conversely, we may think of the elements as fixed and 
shift the movable numbers about. With each permutation is 
associated a one-to-one correspondence p-> p’ which tells 
which element p’ occupies, after the exchange, the position 
previously held by p. Insofar as the method of numbering is 
considered as left to convention, the permutation is nothing 
more than this one-to-one correspondence. The concept is to 
be understood in this way when we are concerned with the 
composition or successive application of permutations. 

2, A kinematical example of a group is offered by the motions 
of a space-filling substance, in particular those of a rigid body. 
The positions or numbers of the preceding example are here 
represented by the material points and the point-field is the 
space itself. The one-to-one correspondence p— p’ connects 
the initial with the final state: that material point which origin- 
ally covered the spatial point p is taken to the point p’ by the 
motion. Congruent correspondences of space on to itself will 
also be briefly referred to as ‘‘ motions’’ in the geometrical 
sense. 

The concept of a group of transformations is now readily 
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formulated. We understand by it any system © of transforma- 
tions of a given point-field, which is closed in the sense of the 
following conditions : 

1. It contains the identity ; 

2. If S belongs to G, then its inverse S~! does also ; 

3. The resultant TS of any two transformations S, T of © 
is also a transformation of ©. 

As examples we name the group of all 2! permutations of n 
things, the congruent mappings or ‘‘ motions” of 3-dimensional 
Euclidean space, all homogeneous linear transformations in 
n variables with non-vanishing determinants (affine correspond- 
ence of an m-dimensional vector space) and the group of unitary 
transformations in » dimensions. 

If the point p goes over into p’ by means of a transformation 
of the group @, then p’ is said to be equivalent to p (with respect 
to the group @). The same concept is applied when we are 
considering instead of a point p a figure consisting of points. 
Expressed in these terms, the three requirements for a group 
are nothing other than the three axioms of equality : 

1. p is equivalent to p; 

2. If p’ is equivalent to p, then p is equivalent to p’ ; 

3. If p’ is equivalent to p and p” to p’, then p” is equivalent 
to p. 

According to Klein’s Erlanger Program ? any geometry of 
a point-field is based on a particular transformation group © 
of the field; figures which are equivalent with respect to ©, 
and which can therefore be carried into one another by a trans- 
formation of @, are to be considered as the same. In Euclidean 
geometry this rdle is played by the group of congruency trans- 
formations, consisting of the motions referred to above, and 
in affine geometry by the group of affine transformations, etc. 
The group expresses the specific isotropy or homogeneity of the 
space ; it consists of all one-to-one ‘‘ isomorphic correspondences ” 
of the space on itself, i.e. those transformations which leave 
undisturbed all objective relations between points of the space 
which can be expressed geometrically. The symmetry of a 
particular figure in such a space is described by a sub-group of 
® consisting of all transformations of @ which carry the figure 
over into itself. The art of ornamental tiling, which was per- 
fected by the Egyptians, contains implicitly considerable know- 
ledge of a group-theoretic nature; we here find, perhaps, the 
oldest fragment of mathematics in human culture. But only 
recently have we been able to formulate clearly the formal 
principles of this art; attempts in this direction were already 
made by Leonardo da Vinct, who sought to give a general and 
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systematic account of the various types of symmetry possible 
in a building. But the most wonderful symmetrical structures 
are exhibited in crystals, the symmetry of which is described 
by those congruency transformations of Euclidean space which 
bring the atomic lattices of the crystal into coincidence with 
themselves. The most important application of group theory 
to natural science heretofore has been in this field. 

The following considerations fit naturally into the present 
discussion. Let the point-field M on which the transformations 
S of the group & operate be mapped on the point-field N by 
means of the one-to-one correspondence A: p—q; the case 
in which the correspondence serves to introduce new numbering 
or new co-ordinates is of particular importance. Through this 
correspondence A of M on N the transformation S of M becomes 
a transformation T of N; in the particular case mentioned above 
T is simply a description of the transformation S in the new 
co-ordinates. It is evident that to the composition of trans- 
formations S corresponds the composition of the corresponding 
transformations T of N and that a group & of transformations S 
goes over into a group § of transformations 7. The relation 
between these two transformations is 


T = ASA“, (1.2) 


for if we denote the transformation S by p — p’ and if q, q’ are 
the points of N associated with p, p’ by A, then the transforma- 
tion g—> q’ of N is effected by 


gq> pop”. 


We may also write § = A®A. In particular, these considera- 
tions apply when N and M are the same point-field. 


§ 2. Abstract Groups and their Realization 


An arbitrary number of transformations of a given point-field 
on to itself can be applied successively ; we are of course not 
restricted to merely two. But when we perform this process 
step by step it is automatically reduced to a succession of com- 
positions of transformations taken two at a time: 


VNC = AWE > om) 
This possibility of performing an extended composition in steps 


involving but two transformations at a time shows that the 
associative law 


(AB\C = A(BC) 


holds for any three transformations A, B, C. 
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The structure of a transformation group is obtained from it 
by abstraction when we allow the transformations themselves 
to degenerate into elements of an immaterial nature, retaining 
only their individuality and the rules in accordance with which 
two given transformations are composed, in a given order, to 
form a third. In accordance with what has been said such 
composition necessarily obeys the associative law. Perhaps it 
also obeys other universal laws, but since we have at present 
no indication of this we attempt a formulation of the abstract 
structure of the group by means of the following definitions : 

An abstract group 1s a system of elements within which a law 
of composition is given such that by means of it there arises from 
any two (the same or different) elements a, b of the group, taken in 
this order, an element ba. The following conditions shall thereby 
be satisfied : 

1. The associative law c(ba) = (cb)a ; 

2. There shall exist an element |, the unit element, which leaves 
an arbitrary element a unaltered on composition with it - 


ia = all = aw. 


3. To each element a shall exist an inverse a~! which yields on 

composition with it the unit element I: 
Gas ano — I, 

Such an abstract group is not to be confused with its real7- 
zation by transformations, i.e. by one-to-one correspondences of 
a given point-field. A realization consists in associating with 
each element a of the abstract group a transformation T(a) of the 
point-field in such a way that to the composition of elements of 
the group corresponds composition of the associated transforma- 
tions ; 

T(ba) = T(b)T (a). (2.1) 


It follows from this that to the unit element { corresponds the 
identity J and to inverse elements a, a~! correspond inverse 
transformations : 

TG oy, (2.2) 
The first assertion follows from the particular case 

Lia) it F(a) 
of (2.1) by left-handed composition with the reciprocal of the 
transformation T(a); (2.2) is then contained in (2.1) as the 
particular case b= a7}. The realization is said to be faithful 
when to distinct elements of the group correspond distinct 
transformations : 


T(a) + T(b) when a + b. 
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In accordance with the fundamental equation (2.1) the necessary 
and sufficient condition for ‘‘ faithfulness” is that T(a) shall be 
the identity only if a is the unit element. For if a, b are two 
elements of the group it then follows from T(a) = T(b), i.e. 


T(a)T-(b) = T(a)T(b-) = T(ab) = I 


that under these conditions ab“! = J, i.e.a—= 0. If the abstract 
group is obtained from a transformation group © by abstraction, 
then conversely & is a faithful realization of it. 

In the study of transformation groups we always deal with 
two manifolds, the structureless point-field and the manifold of 
group elements, the structure of which is expressed by the law 
of composition. The original problem thus resolves itself into 
two; the examination of the various group structures possible 
and the examination of the possibility of obtaining realizations 
of the given abstract group by transformations of a given point- 
field. The historical development of the subject has shown that 
it is advantageous to effect this division into two problems ; 
they are of fundamentally different character and require 
fundamentally different mathematical equipment for their 
discussion. 

In accordance with our method of introducing the abstract 
group, which we henceforth refer to simply as the group, it 
serves merely to give the structure of the group; the nature of 
its elements is immaterial. This abstraction from the nature 
of the elements is expressed mathematically by the concept of 
isomorphism. If we have two groups g, g’ and there is as- 
sociated with each element a of g an element a’ of g’ in a one- 
to-one way: a za’, such that 


(ba)’ = b'a’, (2.3) 


then the two groups are said to be simply isomorphic. Simply 
isomorphic abstract groups offer no means of distinguishing one 
from the other. The concept of isomorphism can, of course, be 
applied to transformation groups. Two isomorphic transforma- 
tion groups can be considered as faithful representations of 
one and the same abstract group. A group may be isomorphic 
with itself; it is then said to be automorphic. Such an auto- 
morphism occurs when g and g’ coincide, i.e. when a one-to-one 
reciprocal association aa’ satisfying the condition (2.3) is 
established between the elements of the group g. 

The question arises whether or not every abstract group 
possesses a faithful realization. If this were not the case the 
concept of an abstract group as developed above would be too 
broad—there would exist, in addition to the associative law, 


? 
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other purely formal laws for the composition of transformations 
which are satisfied by every transformation group. Conversely, 
a proof of the realizability of any abstract group would tell us 
that all that can be said about the formal laws for the com- 
position of transformations is contained in our conditions (1) 
to (3). We can, in fact, construct a faithful realization of any 
abstract group g by taking as the point-field the group manifold 
itself and letting correspond to each element a of the group 
the transformation 
sas’ =as 


of the group manifold on to itself. This “ left-translation ” 
t, is obviously a one-to-one reciprocal transformation which 
has as inverse the transformation s= a's’. If a and b are 
distinct elements the corresponding transformations tj, t, are 
distinct, for they allow the unit element I to correspond to the 
distinct elements a, b respectively. If we perform in succession 
two left-translations 


5S > § = GSas 5 


the resulting transformation is, in consequence of the associative 
law, 
Ss == 0a (ba): 


Consequently the left-translations constitute in fact a faithful 
realization of the abstract group. However, the right-trans- 
lations behave otherwise, for if we denote the mapping 
s—>s’ = sa of the group manifold on itself by t*(a), we find 
instead of (2.1) the equation 


t7(Da ewe (aba) 


§ 3. Sub-groups and Conjugate Classes 


A sub-group q' of a given abstract group g is a set of elements 
contained in g which itself fulfils the characteristic group con- 
ditions: the unit element | belongs to g’, with a belongs also 
a‘ and with a, balso ba. These three conditions can be reduced 
to the one: if a, b are any two elements of q’, then ba™! also 
belongs to gq’. We assume, of course, that the partial system 
consists not merely of the element J, but the other limiting 
case, in which g’ coincides with g, shall be included under the 
concept of a sub-group. 

Examples are readily found. In the group of Euclidean 
motions are contained, for example, the group of rotations 
(which leaves one point, the centre, fixed) and the group of 
translations. The unitary transformations constitute a sub- 
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group of the complete group of all homogeneous linear transforma- 
tions; the even permutations a sub-group of the group of all 
permutations. If we are dealing with a transformation group 
®, all those transformations of ® which leave a particular 
point p fixed (i.e. which carry p over into itself) constitute a 
sub-group &,. Instead of a point p the fixed element may be 
any figure composed of points; the transformations of the sub- 
group must either leave the figure as a whole fixed (i.e. they must 
carry each point of the figure over into another such) or the 
more restrictive condition that they leave each point of the 
figure fixed. We can also obtain sub-groups of ® by employing 
invariant functions instead of invariant figures. If #(p) is any 
function of position on the point-field with elements p we as- 
sociate with the transformation S:p-—>p’ the function wp’ 
defined by #'(p’) = (p) and say that it is obtained from # by 
the transformation S. If p’ = Sp, p” = Tp’, the equations 
WP) = o'(p) = "(p") 
show that the composition of the transitions p>’ and 
yb’ —> b" associated with S and T result in the transition p> p” 
associated with TS. Now consider all transformations S of & 
which carry #(p) over into itself, i.e. for which #(Sp) = P(p) is 
an identity in p; they constitute a sub-group § of @, and 
Y(p) is an invariant of 9. In this way we can separate out 
the rotations from the homogeneous linear transformations by 
requiring the invariance of the unit quadratic form. The sub- 
groups contained in a finite group g, which is described by 
exhibiting each of its elements and giving explicitly the result 
of composition of each two, can be obtained by inspection. 
There is associated with each element a of the group g a 
cyclic sub-group denoted by (a) : 


(3.1) 


the elements a” of which are defined inductively by the equations 


. —2 = jp * * 
»a4", a, a=I, a ) 5) 


Cole a aa 
These elements constitute in fact a group, for n and m being 
any integral exponents we have 
TRL OU aie Ns HLT Aes 


(a) is the smallest sub-group which contains a, 1.e. its elements 
are common to all sub-groups of g which contain a. The 
elements of the set (3.1) can either be distinct or—and this 
latter must be the case if g is a finite group—they must repeat 
themselves after a cycle of h terms: I, 4, a?, ---, a* are 
distinct but a#= |. his called the order of the element a. 
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The order of a finite group is the number of its elements ; 
accordingly, the order of an element a agrees with the order of 
the cyclic sub-group (a) generated by a. A group is said to be 
commutative or Abelian if composition of its elements obeys 
the rulc ba = ab. Cyclic groups are therefore Abelian. 

If a runs through the sub-group § of g the associated (left-) 
translations t, constitute a group of transformations which is 
simply isomorphic with §, the point-field of which is the group 
manifold. We say that two elements s, s’ which are equivalent 
with respect to this transformation group are (left-)equivalent 
with respect to and express this situation by the notation 
‘* s’= 5 with respect to }’’; the condition for it is that s’ = as 
wherc a is an element of §. In‘this way the elements of g are 
divided into sets of elements which are equivalent to }. If 
the number of such sets is finite, it is called the index of § in g. 
If g is a finite group the number of elements in each of these 
sets is given by the order of b, for different translations t, send 
s into different elements: as + bs if a +b. The order of } is 
accordingly a divisor of the order of g, and the quotient of these two 
is the index of }. 

The considerations at the end of §2 above, which were 
developed for groups of transformations, suggest a second 
realization of the abstract group g. We associate with the 
element a the correspondence 


gp. 8 = agg! (3.2) 


of the group manifold on itself. This correspondence, which 
we call the ‘ conjugation’ f,, is reciprocal one-to-one, and has 
as inversc s = a-1!s’a, The law of composition is obeyed, for 
from 

sis" = ds’ 


ss = asa}, 


we obtain the product 
5 basa ie (pas (ba 


Two elements s, s’ of g are said to be conjugate if they are 
equivalent with respect to the group of all conjugations. Ac- 
cordingly, the whole group is divided into classes, any element 
of one of which is conjugate to any other element of the same 
class. When we speak of classes within a group without a 
more explicit description we mean these conjugate classes. 

The realization of g by the group of conjugations is in gcncral 
a‘‘ contracted ” rather than a faithful realization. In particular, 
the conjugation f, coincides with the identity if a commutes 
with all elements s of the group. The totality of all such ele- 
ments @ is called the central of the group; it is obviously 


| 
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an Abelian sub-group of g. But this disadvantage of con- 
jugation over translation is offset by an advantage ; conjugation 
Is an isomorphic correspondence within the group itself which 
leaves the unit element invariant and which associates with 
each sub-group § of g another such, the conjugate sub-group 
aja~’. These facts, which are expressed by the equation 


a(si)a~ = (asa\(ata7), 


were already contained implicitly in the considerations at the 
end of § 1. 9 is said to be a self=conjugate or invariant 
sub=group if it coincides with all its conjugate sub-groups. 
The importance of this last concept is best seen in the 
following : 
Theorem. If) 1s an invariant sub-group and = denotes equiva- 
lence with respect to it, then it follows from 


S'=s,=t that s’t'=st. (3.3) 


To prove this we note that s’ = as, t' = bt (a, b in ) yield 


eS 1, (3.4) 


for c = sbs“! belongs to } with b. Since ac lies in } our assertion 
is proven. It is readily seen that the invariantive nature of is 
necessary as well as sufficient for the validity of (3.3). In deal- 
ing with an invariant sub-group } we need not distinguish 
between right and left equivalence with respect to h—indeed, 
the above proof was based on this fact. 

We may, if we like, consider equivalent elements as not 
differing from one another (by application of the principle of 
definition by abstraction); but by thus allowing equivalent 
elements to fall together the group property of g is, in general, 
forfeited. In accordance with the above theorem it still remains, 
however, if § is an invariant sub-group. The group obtained 
from g by identifying all elements which are equivalent with 
respect to § is called the factor group g/; its order is the 
index of the invariant sub-group 9 of q. 

These concepts are of assistance in examining the way in 
which a group may be ‘‘ contracted ” on setting up a realization. 
Let the transformation T(a) of a given point-field on itself 
correspond to the element a of the abstract group g in the realiza- 
tion under consideration. Then 7(a) = T(a’) if and only if a’ 
is obtained from a by composition with an element ¢ (i.e. a’ = ea) 
for which T(e) is the identity. Such elements e obviously con- 
stitute a sub-group § of q, for it follows from 


T(e) =I, T(e’)=I1 that Tee’) = T(e)T(e') = 1. 
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h is, in fact, an invariant sub-group, for if T(e) is the identity, 
the same is true of 
Taco) = F(a) Oe) ata) a ea 

In any realization of an abstract group g by a group of transforma- 
tions the elements of a certain invariant sub-group } of g correspond 
to the identical transformation ; two different elements will be 
associated with the same transformation if and only if they are 
equivalent with respect to }. The group of transformations 1s 
consequently a faithful realization of the factor group 9/. 


§ 4. Representation of Groups by Linear 
Transformations 


On requiring that the transformations which are to serve 
as a realization of a given abstract group g be linear and homo- 
geneous we arrive at a problem which is most fruitful from the 
mathematical standpoint and which is at the same time of 
greatest importance for quantum mechanics; we then speak of 
a representation, instead of a realization, of the group. An 
n-dimensional representation of g, or a representation of degree n, 
consists in associating with each element s of the group an 
affine transformation U(s) of the m-dimensional vector space 
Ji= R, in such a way that these transformations obey the 
law of composition 


U(s)U(t) = U(st). (4.1) 


We then say that s induces the transformation U(s) in the 
representation space 8. On choosing a definite co-ordinate 
system in ® each transformation U(s) is represented by a square 
matrix of x rows and columns, the determinant of which does 
not vanish. On replacing the original co-ordinate system by 
another, obtained from it by the transformation A, the corre- 
spondence which was formerly represented by the matrix U(s) 
is now represented by the matrix AU(s)A-!. Consequently if 
the association s > U(s) is a representation, the association 


s—> AU(s)A 


is obviously also one; this latter representation is said to be 
equivalent to the former. They are essentially the same, 
differing only in the choice of the co-ordinate system in terms 
of which they are described. 

Examples——A representation in one dimension consists in 
assigning to each element s of the group a non-vanishing number 
x(s) in such a way that 


x(st) = x(s) x(2). (4.2) 
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In particular, x(1)=1. A most trivial 1-dimensional repre- 
sentation is obtained by assigning to each s the number 1: 
x(s) = 1. This special case is called the identical representation. 

Consider next the so-called symmetric group, the group 
a = wy of all f! permutations of f things. The association 


s>6,= +1, 


according as s is an even or an odd permutation, defines a 
1-dimensional representation, the “ alternating ” representation 
of the group m. For the character $,, which distinguishes 
between the even and the odd permutations, satisfies the 
equation 

On = 5s ki 51. 


Let g be a finite cyclical group of order h; the elements 
s are then 
aa 


and a, = 1. Consider the 1-dimensional representation s — x(s) 
in which x(a) =e. The condition (4.2) for a representation 
then tells us that to the elements s of this series correspond 


B 5 5 o i=l 
ec aca: ,€& ’ 


and that to a’ corresponds e*. Hence «= 1; e must therefore 
be an h™ root of unity and the law defining the representation 
is a’ > e’ (r= 0, 1, 2, + + -). Conversely, when ¢€ is an arbitrary 
h® root of unity this association defines a 1-dimensional re- 
presentation of g. We have thus obtained a complete survey 
of all possible 1-dimensional representations of a cyclical group. 

The only example of a multi-dimensional representation 
which we offer at this time is the following trivial one. If 
g is itself a group of linear transformations of an n-dimensional 
vector space ft, then the association s — s defines an n-dimensional 
representation of g. This example implies more than one might 
at first sight imagine. We have in fact to do the following: 
we first obtain the structure of the group g by abstraction from 
the group of linear transformations and then return to the 
original realization by means of the correspondence s— s 
between an element s of the abstract group on the one hand 
and the linear transformation s on the other. 

The concept of equivalence has a more general significance 
than that discussed above. It may refer to an arbitrary system 
& of linear correspondences U of the n-dimensional vector 
space ¥. We need not assume that these correspondences 
possess an inverse (i.e. that they have a non-vanishing deter- 
minant), nor need we assume that they are associated with 
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the elements s of a group, as is the case with representations. 
On expressing the set of correspondences U in terms of a new 
co-ordinate system each matrix U goes over into the matrix 
U' = AUA™!,; the system 2 is transformed into the equivalent 
system ” consisting of the U’. A is here a fixed non-singular 
matrix. 

Consider a correspondence U of ®t on to itself. A linear 
sub-space WR’ of It is said to be invariant under U if the vectors 
of ’ are transformed into vectors of #’ by U. If R’ is invariant 
then the space ® (mod. §’) obtained by projecting ® with 
respect to ’ is also invariant (cf. I, § 2, in particular Fig. 1). 
®’ being invariant, U gives rise to a correspondence U’ of ® 
on to itself; we say that U induces U' in R’. Similarly for 
the space obtained by projection. We now pass from a single 
correspondence U to a system 2 of correspondences. ’ is 
said to be invariant under & if it is invariant under each corre- 
spondence U of 2. Describing ® in terms of a co-ordinate 
system which is adapted to the invariant sub-space ’, all 
matrices U of the system 2 reduce simultaneously to the form 
illustrated in Fig. 1, p. 8. 2 is called irreducible if R con- 
tains no sub-space, other than § itself and the space 0 consisting 
only of the vector 0, which is invariant under 2. We shall 
have occasion to reduce ®t in such a way that each constituent 
separated off is irreducible under a given system 2. This 
requires the construction of a series of sub-spaces 


0, Mi, Re, aes R, = R, (4.3) 


beginning with 0 and ending with ®, in which each member 
is contained in the preceding one and is such that R; (mod. R;_;) 
is irreducible. Naturally R, shall actually be larger than ®,_,, 
not merely coincide with it. The implications of this reduction 
are most readily seen in terms of the matrices U of the corre- 
spondences of the system 2 on adapting the co-ordinate system 
to the “composition series’’ (4.3), i.e. by choosing first a co- 
ordinate system in §R,, then supplementing it with additional 
fundamental vectors in order to obtain a co-ordinate system 
for My, Jig; I LUT, 

& is said to be completely reducible if can be decomposed 
into two sub-spaces ®t + ’, each of which are invariant under 2’ 
and such that neither of them consists merely of the vector 0. 
This concept of complete reducibility is more exacting than that 
of mere reducibility. On describing ® in terms of a co-ordinate 
system which is adapted to this decomposition, each matrix 
U of & assumes the form illustrated in Fig. 2, p. 9. We are 
then faced with the problem of decomposing ® (or 2) into 
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constituents, none of which is completely reducible, i.e. of 
decomposing R= R,-+----+, into invariant sub-spaces, 
none of which is completely reducible. 

We often find that reducibility implies complete reducibility, 
i.e. that in many cases we have the theorem: If ®’ is an in. 
variant sub-space of ®, a second invariant sub-space Ft’ can 
be found such that R is completely reducible (with respect to 
&) into #’ + #. We shall soon see that this is actually the 
case when & is a unitary space and 2 is a system of unitary 
transformations. 

It was shown in Chap. I, § 8, that if the system 2 is re- 
ducible, then the system 2* of “ transposed ” correspondences 
of the dual space on itself is also reducible. If $:5— U(s) 
is an 2-dimensional representation of the group g the transposed 
U*(s) do not constitute a representation; it is readily seen, 
however, that on employing instead the contragredient corre- 
spondences 


U(s) = (U*(s)}> 


we do obtain a representation s > U(s) of the dual vector space. 
wv 
This we call the contragredient representation §. 


§ 5. Formal Processes. Clebsch-Gordan Series 


Continuous groups offer what are perhaps the simplest 
examples of the theory of representations. We consider in 
particular the group ¢ = ¢, of all linear and homogeneous trans- 
formations s in m variables x, %2, * * *, X, with non-vanishing 
determinants; we consider cach set of values x; as a vector 
in an #-dimensional vector space t= t,. The classical theory 
of invariants, first developed in England about the middle of 
the last century, concerned itself in particular with the repre- 
sentations of ¢ induced on the coefficients of arbitrary forms 
in the variables x; A quadratic form in these variables is a 
linear combination of the n(n -+ 1)/2 linearly independent 
products x;%,; under the influence of a linear transformation 
s of the x; these products undergo a linear transformation [s]e, 
and the correspondence s-—> [s], is obviously a representation 
[¢]? in (2 -+ 1)/2 dimensions of the group¢. The transformation 
s of the variables x, sends the arbitrary quadratic form 


Lip, Xi Xt 
into a quadratic form 


, , , 
SGig X; Xp 
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in the new variables, where the coefficients aj, are obtained 
from the a,, by a certain linear transformation s, associated with 
5; S_ is obviously contragredient to [s]2, The quadratic form 
characterized by a fixed set of n(n + 1)/2 coefficients a, may 
therefore be considered as a vector in a space of this number of 
dimensions, and the transformation s of the variables x, induces 
the transformation s, in this space. The space thus defined by 
the totality of m-ary quadratic forms is thus the point-field for 
a group of linear homogeneous transformations which constitute 
a representation of the group ¢. 

We may in the same way deal with cubic, quartic, + °°, 
fic forms. The totality of monomials of order f are contained 
in the formula 

Peete Oca (5.1) 


where the /; are non-negative integers whose sum 
fh Jee ee au =f. 


They constitute the substratum of a representation [c]/ in 


PM rome Oe fi) 
| 7 | =e 
dimensions. 

But we can exhibit representations of ¢ which are formally 
yet simpler than these arising from the theory of forms. Let 
(x,) and (y,;) be two arbitrary vectors in our n-dimensional 
space t and consider the products x; y,. On subjecting the 7; 
and the y, to the same transformation s of ¢ (transition to a 
new co-ordinate system) the 2? products undergo a certain 
linear transformation s X s associated with s and the corre- 
spondence s > s X s is an n?-dimensional representation (c)? of ¢. 
Now a system of numbers F(i, k), depending on two indices 7, k 
which run through the values 1, 2, + * -, , is said to be a tensor 
of second order if under the influence of a transformation s of 
t the F(z, k) undergo the same transformation as the products 
%; yx of the components of two arbitrary vectors r, ) of tr. Hence 
the tensors of order 2 are the substratum of the representation 
(c)? of c. (c)? contains the representation [c]? which is induced 
in the sub-space of symmetric tensors of order 2; the tensor 
with components F(z, k) being symmetric if F(ik) = F(ki). 

In geometry the anti-symmetric tensors, i.e. tensors whose 
components satisfy the condition F(zk) = —- F(ki), play a more 
important role than the symmetric ones.~ In particular, two 
arbitrary vectors (x,;), (y,) define a surface element with 
components 

HAIR} = Ve — HAV: | 
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of these quantities but n(n — 1)/2 are linearly independent, 
say those for which 7 <k. On subjecting the components x; 
of the vector x and the components y; of the vector ) to the 
same linear transformation s, the components of the surface 
element defined by them undergo an n(n — 1)/2-dimensional 
linear transformation {s},. s—> {s}, is a representation ithe 
whose substratum is the totality of anti-symmetric tensors of 
order 2. Hence the representation (c)? is reduced into the 
representations [c]* and {c}®, for any tensor F(ik) can obviously 
be written 


Pik) = LF (ik) + Flei)} + SF (ik) — Fle], 


i.e. iN a unique manner as the sum of its symmetric and anti- 
symmetric parts. That this reduction is correct is further borne 
out by the fact that the dimensionalities satisfy 


4 Up) ede |) 
n ar ae + i 
Similarly three arbitrary vectors x, ), 3 determine a 3-dimen- 
sional element of volume with components 


Xi Xp Xy 
x{tkl} =|¥; Ye Yr}. (5.2) 
Bs er ai 


These elements constitute the substratum of a representation 


_ n n(n — 1)(n — 2) 
{3 = ge ae 


dimensions. Continuing in this way we can construct 4-, 
5-, + + +, n-dimensional elements; this process must cease with 
n-rowed determinants, for a determinant of the form (5.2) with 
more than rows must necessarily vanish identically. 

We shall see that the representations of ¢ whose substrata 
are the symmetric and anti-symmetric tensors of order f are 
irreducible, and shall in fact solve the general problem of effect- 
ing the complete reductions of (c)f, the representation induced 
by c in the space of all tensors of order f, into its irreducible 
constituents (Chap. V). 

The tensor concept really depends on the X-multiplication 
introduced in II, §10. If the m variables x; undergo a trans- 
formation A and the m variables y, a transformation B, then 
the mn products x,y, undergo a transformation A x B. Con- 
sidering the x, as the components of an arbitrary vector x in 
an m-dimensional space f,, and the y, as the components of 
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) in R,,, the products x; * y, may be considered as the components 
of a vector  X )) in an mn-dimensional vector space R, X Rn. 
Hence two representations 


H:s— U(s), O':5—4 Us) (5.3) 
of g in m, n-dimensions, respectively, give rise to a new mn- 
dimensional representation which we denote by 9 X §’: 

x H 18> Uls) x U'(s). (5.4) 
This presents a general method of obtaining a new representa- 
tion © x §’ from two given representations 9, 0’. 

Denoting the representation s—> s of the linear group c for 
the moment by (c), the representations of ¢ whose substrata 
are the tensors of order 2, 3, ++ are then (c) X (c) == (c)*, 
()x (x =O - 

We should, perhaps, have discussed the addition -+- of two 
representations before discussing their multiplication x. Con- 
sider the variables x; and y;, as the components of a single vector 
3 in an (m-+ 2)-dimensional vector space; when the x; are 
subjected to the transformation A and the y, to the trans- 
formation B these m-+ x variables undergo a certain trans- 
formation (A, B). Hence we obtain from (5.3) the representation 


§ X H's [U(s), US] 


in m+n dimensions. The inverse of this process is complete 
reduction, as discussed above: § + §’ is completely reducible 
into the components § and §’. 

Another important formal method is the following: Any 
representation I” in N-dimensions of the linear group ¢, in 
n-dimensions may be used to construct an WN-dimensional 
representation of any abstract group g from an m-dimensional 
representation § of the same. J{ associates with the linear 
transformation u in n-dimensional space a linear transformation 
U in N dimensions, so if §:s— wu is an n-dimensional repre- 
sentation of the group g with elements s, then 


Sn 


is an N-dimensional representation s—> U of gq which we may 
denote by I(). To this is due the importance of the repre- 
sentations of the linear group for the general theory of repre- 
sentations. For example, take I’ to be the representation of 
¢ whose substratum is the dual space, the space of all tensors 
of order 2, of the symmetric or anti-symmetric tensors of order 2, 
etc.; we then obtain from the representation § of the abstract 


group g the representation , ® X $, [9 x §], {H x H}, etc. 
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The three most important formal processes are (1) addition, 
(2) X-multiplication, and (3) the I" process. The first two 
generate a new representation from one or two given repre- 
sentations, the third a new one from a given representation. 
The first two are completely circumscribed, but the third 
contains a general method, for IT may be any representation of 
the linear group ¢,. 

If g’ is a sub-group of g, then any representation 
 : s > U(s) of g contains a representation of g’; we need only 
let the element s run through the sub-group g’!_ This too may 
be considered as a formal process (4) which generates a repre- 
sentation of g’ from a given representation of g. 

The X-multiplication occurs in yet another connection. 
Given two groups g, g’, we can consider the pairs (s, s’), the 
first member s of which is an element of g and the second s’ 
an element of g’, as the elements of a new group g x g’, the 
direct product of g and g’, obeying the multiplication law 


(s, s‘)(t, #) = (st, s’t’). 


The order of g X g’ is the product of the orders of g and gq’. If 
§:s—+ U(s) is an n-dimensional representation of g and 
§’ : s’ > U"(s’) an n’-dimensional representation of g’, then 


(s, s’) > U(s) x U'(s’) (5.5) 


is obviously a representation in nz’ dimensions of the group 
g X g’; we denote it by  X §’ (with a boldface x). This 
construction may be broken up into two steps. First introduce 
the representation 

(s, s’) > U(s) 


of gq X gq’; there is no reason why we should not designate it 
by the same letter § as the representation s > U(s) of g—we are 
accustomed to calling the function f(x), considered as a function 
of the two variables x, y, by the same letter as the function 
f(x) of the single variable x. U(s) and U’(s’) are thus to be 
considered as functions of the same variable pair (s, s’), and then 
the representation 9 X ’ of g x g’ may be obtained by ordinary 
X-multiplication from § and §’. The differentiation between 
boldface X and ordinary X is accordingly purely pedantic. 


Examples. Unimodular Group in Tivo Dimensions 


Let g =c¢ =, consist of all linear transformations s of two 
Vatiables 2, vy: 


iia vy) — er 1 ay, (5.6) 
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whose determinant ad — be = 1 (‘ unimodular” linear trans- 
formations *). A homogeneous polynomial in x, y of order f is 
a linear combination of the f + 1 monomials 
PEE cae sO 3) (5.7) 

Under the influence of s they undergo a linear transformation 
which we denoted above by [s];; they constitute the substratum 
of a representation [c]/:s— [s], in f-+ 1 dimensions which we 
now denote by Gy. Gy is, although we have yet to prove it, 
irreducible. 

We can restrict ourselves within ¢ to the sub-group ¢, of 
“principal” transformations which transform each of the 
variables separately : 


il! 
a aE (5.8) 
where a + 0 is an arbitrary constant. ¢, is Abelian. This 
transformation multiplies the monomials of the set (5.7) by 


af, aia Tne Ci). ine 


On associating the number a’ with the element (5.8) of ¢, we 
obtain a 1-dimensional representation which we denote for the 
moment by ©); here 7 can be any fixed integral exponent. 
We have just seen that the irreducible representation Gy of ¢, 
is completely reduced on restricting ourselves to the sub-group 
¢, into f-+ 1 one-dimensional representations ©) with 7 =f, 
f—2,:::+,—f. This is an example of the process (4). 

As an example of multiplication and addition we consider 
the problem of reducing the product ©; x @, of the two repre- 
sentations ©, ©, of ¢ into its irreducible components. The 
result is contained in the formula 


| 
Se OG. (5.9) 


where v runs through the series 
lo=ftefte—%--+|f—gl | (5.10) 


without repetition, decreasing by 2 from term to term. This 
equation is essentially identical with the Clebsch-Gordan series 
which plays such an important réle in the theory of invariants 
of binary forms. We shall see in the succeeding chapters that 
it may justly be considered as the fundamental mathematical 


* ¢,, will usually denote the group of all non-singular linear transformations 
in »-dimensions ; it will however occasionally be used to denote the more 
restricted unimodular group, in which case the restriction will be explicitly 
stated. 
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formula for the classification of atomic spectra and for the theory 
of the valence bond. 
The proof consists in showing that 


Cy X © =Cyiy + Cy, X G4), (5.11) 


for (5.9) then follows by mathematical induction and the fact 
that obviously 


A new co-ordinate system for the representation space of G, 
is obtained by replacing the basis (5.7) of homogeneous poly- 
nomials of order f by another basis. In this sense we can say 
that the polynomials of order f constitute the substratum of 
the representation ©. The substratum of the representation 
G; x ©, is then the totality of polynomials 


P= Oxy; En) 
depending on the components of two arbitrary vectors (xy), 
(€), homogeneous and of order f in the first, and homogeneous 
and of order g in the second; we write the total order f+ g = h. 
The ® are thus linear combinations of the (f+ l)(g + 1) 
monomials 


ai y+ fy" where 1-4-k = f,c-+ «=. (5.12) 


Both vectors are transformed cogrediently under the same trans- 
formation s, (5.6). The problem consists in completely reducing 
the space of the polynomials ® into two sub-spaces (®)) and 
(®)’ which are the substrata of the representations ©, and 
@,y_, X G,_, respectively. We first discuss the structure of 
these two sub-spaces. 

(®),. Expand 


(ax + Py)M(ak + Bn)? = ah by + (fob AB gy to + Bd 
(5.13) 


in powers of the undetermined coefficients «, B. The 
$: = $.(xy ; &n) are special polynomials of the type ® and span 
the sub-space (®)y. We must now show that this sub-space is 
invariant under the transformation (5.6) of the variables ; 
ie, that $; = 4,(x’y’; &'y’) is a linear combination of the 
d; = (xy; én). It is clear that if this is the case then ¢ in- 
duces the representation © in (®)9, for on identifying the two 
vectors 

d; becomes 


Pilxy 5 xy) = aK ey’, 
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Hence we are certain a priori that the A+ 1 functions ¢, are 
linearly independent. 
In order to arrive at the desired proof we replace x, y in 
(5.13) by 
x =ax+ by, y =cx+ dy, 
and in the same way €, 7 by 
& = aE+bn, 7 = cE + dn. 


Now note that ax’ + fy’ is the linear form 
(aa + Be)x + (ab + Bdjy = Ax + By 
inx and y; hence 
(ax! + By’)M(ak" + Bn’)? = (Ax + By)l(AE + Bn)s, 
and by (5.13) 
h Lae o de = h eV Bal 
EG) RB 2G) AMB be 
On replacing A, B on the right-hand side of this equation by 
A=aa+ Be, B= ab-+ fa, 
and equating coefficients of «*-*Bi, we obtain ¢; as a linear 
combination of the ¢,. 
(®)’. The substratum of the representation ©y, x G,_, 
consists of the polynomials 
P= P(xy; &m) 
of order f — 1 in (x, y) and of order g — 1 in (£, 7). They are not 


polynomials of type ®; in order to increase the order in the 
components of each vector by 1 we replace each such W by 


OR ieee ee 
The factor thus introduced in no way affects the representation. 
The last step in the proof consists in showing that the total 
space of polynomials ® is completely reducible into these two 


sub-spaces; i.e. in showing that any polynomial ® can be 
written in the form 


P = (aybo + Api + + + + + anda) + (xn — yé)P (5.15) 
with unique constant coefficients a; (The development in 
terms of powers of the determinant xn — yé obtained from this 


by induction is the Clebsch-Gordan series.) First, the dimen- 
sionalities are correct, for 


Cte UE eM) ete se 1) ae ie, 


Hence it suffices to show that the various terms in (5.15) are 
linearly independent, i.e. that an expression of the form (5.15) 


) 
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in which ¥ is a polynomial of order f — 1 in (x, y) and of order 
g — 1 in (€, y), can vanish only if Y vanishes identically and if 
all the coefficients a; are zero. The proof is extremely simple. 
We first let (€&y) = (xy) as in (5.14), then the equation ® = 0 
becomes 


Oh ae ye dy — 0 


identically in x and y; hence a; = 0. Having established this 
we return to the two sets of variables xy; & and obtain the 
equation 

(x — ye) P = 90, 


from which it follows that Y= 0—in an algebraic identity 
for polynomials we may always remove a factor, such as 
xn — y&, which does not vanish identically. 

Our formula (5.9) also holds for the group ¢ of all linear 
transformations of x, y with non-vanishing determinant. We 
must then interpret ©,, v =  — 2/ in (5.9) as that representation 
whose substratum is the totality of homogeneous polynomials 
of order v in x and y multiplied by (xn — yg). In other words, 
the new G, differs from the old in that the transformation of 
the (v + 1)-dimensional representation space corresponding to 
s in the representation ©, is to be multiplied by the [ power 
of the determinant ad — be. 

©, x ©, is a representation of Cy X Cz, the group consisting 
of pairs (s, s’) whose members s and s‘ run independently through 
the entire group ¢,. On introducing the restriction that s’ is 
the element 5 obtained from s by replacing the coefficients of 
the linear transformation s by their conjugate complex, &; X ©, 
becomes a representation ©;,, of C2, the substratum of which 
may be taken as the monomials 


xiyk ge (it k=f, e+ n«=s) 
of order f in (x, y) and order g in (@, g). ‘It can be shown that 
€,,, is also irreducible. 


§ 6. The Jordan-Holder Theorem and its Analogues 


Perhaps the most fundamental theorem of mathematics is 
that on which the concept of cardinal numbers depends. Let 
the members of a finite set of objects distinguished by marks 
a,b, c+ * + be exhibited individually in this order and associated 
with the symbols 1, 2, +++. The theorem then states that 
the ‘number” 2 is independent of the order in which the 
objects are exhibited. The proof of this theorem is of con- 
siderable mathematical interest and offers the simplest example 
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of the type of proof employed in establishing the Jordan- 
Holder theorem. A new enumeration consists in associating 
the symbol 1 with any one of the objects, the symbol 2 with 
any one of the remaining objects, etc., until the entire set is 
exhausted, the last object receiving the symbol n’. We assert 
that — 7. 

The proof is divided into two steps. (1) If in the new enumer- 
ation the symbol 1 is associated with the same object a as in 
the old, our theorem for the series from 1 to 7 is reduced to that 
for the series from 1 to 7 — 1. This is immediately evident on 
discarding the object a and reducing by one the symbols as- 
sociated with the objects J, ¢, - - - in the new as well as in the 
old enumeration. (2) If, on the other hand, the symbol 1 is 
associated with one of the other objects b, c, - - + then in the 
new enumeration the object a is associated with some symbol 
z contained in the series 2, 3, - + -, 2’. We now introduce a 
third enumeration which enables us to make the transition 
between the first and the second by interchanging the symbols 
1 and z in the second enumeration. The number n’ is obviously 
unaltered by this process. But we have now introduced an 
equivalent enumeration in which the object a is associated with 
the same symbol 1 as in the original and have reduced the 
general case to the one considered in (1) above. The proof of 
the theorem then follows immediately by the method of 
mathematical induction. 

As an auxiliary result of these fundamental considerations 
we have the theorem that any permutation can be obtained by 
the successive application of transpositions. 

The Yordan-Hélder theorem is concerned with an abstract 
group g. An invariant sub-group g’ of g which does not coincide 
with g itself is said to be maximal if there exists no invariant 
sub-group of g—except g’ and g—containing g’. The factor 
group @/g’ is then simple, i.c. it contains no invariant sub-group 
with the exception of itself and that consisting only of the 
unit element I. As was recognized by Galois, the so-called 
composition series 


Go = 9) Gir Ga” * *) Gras Gr = I (6.1) 
is of fundamental importance for the solution of algebraic 
equations. This series begins with g and ends with J, and each 
member is a maximal invariant sub-group of the preceding 
member. We assume that the composition series terminates ; 
this is naturally the case for finite groups, as the order necessarily 
decreases from term to term. The successive factor groups 


g/M1, 91/9, ‘ i i) Gr—1/Gr == May (6.2) 
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are simple. The Jordan-Hélder theorem asserts that the 
structure of these factor groups, except for the order in which they 
appear, 1s uniquely determined by g. 

Consider, therefore, a second composition series 


Bo = 9) Si Ga °° 
of the same group q; it is to be compared with the “ standard 
series’ (6.1). The proof of the fact that this new series also 
contains exactly r + 1 terms and that the corresponding factor 
groups are, except for the order in which they occur, isomorphic 
with the factor groups (6.2) is again accomplished in two steps. 

(1) If the two second members g’,, g, coincide, the theorem 
for the group g, whose standard series contains 7 4 1 members, 
is reduced to the corresponding theorem for the group g,, whose 
standard series contains but y members. 

(2) If g, and gq’, do not coincide we construct the inter- 
section } of g, and g’,, i.e. the set consisting of all elements 
common to the two. 9 is then an invariant sub-group of 9’, 
and, as we shall prove, g’,/h is isomorphic with q/q,. That 
two elements Ss, ¢ of gq are equivalent with respect to q), i.e. that 
they belong to the same “‘set,”’ is expressed by the equation 
{= as where a, 1sing,. Ifsandt¢are at the same time elements 
of the sub-group qg’,, then a, is also in g’, and consequently it 
is an element of §. We may therefore consider as the elements 
of g’,/h those sets in gq which contain an element of g’,. The 
elements contained in these classes then constitute an invariant 
sub-group § of g containing both g, and g’,, and q’,/ is simply 
isomorphic with §9/q,. But since g’, is maximal either {y= =a) 
or § =}. The second case implies that g, is contained in g’,, 
and since it is maximal it must coincide with q’,, contrary to 
assumption. Hence § coincides with 8 and our assertion is 
proved. The intersection § of g, and g’, depends symmetrically 
on both, whence g/q’, and g,/§ are also simply isomorphic. 

We now proceed as follows. We construct a composition 


series for , which we denote simply by }, - - -, and compare 
the following four composition series of g: 

§, G1, Ge, °° 

g, M1, b, e 

GG 

g, 1, | 2 


The comparison of he first and second series is reduced to case (1). 
The second and third series agree from the member f on, and 
the two foregoing factor groups 


9/91, g,/h 
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are, as we have seen, simply isomorphic with 


g/9'1, 91/5 


on interchanging their order, The comparison between the 
third and fourth series is again reduced to the case (1). The 
proof of the theorem for composition series containing 7+ 1 
members is thus reduced to the proof of the corresponding 
theorem for series with but r members, and since it obviously 
holds for r= 2 (ie. for simple groups) the method of mathe- 
matical induction establishes its general validity. 

The close methodological agreement between the construction 
involved in the proof of this theorem and that involved in the 
proof of the independence of the cardinal number of a sct of 
the order in which the objects are enumerated is immediatcly 
evident. 

E. Noether * has given a generalization of the Jordan-Hoélder 
theorem which is of importance for us. A correspondence 
s—> s' = As of the group on itself is said to be automorphic if 
multiplication is invariant under it, i.e. if (s¢)’ = s’t/—we here 
neither assume that different elements s generate different 
elements s’ nor that for a given element s’ there exists an element 
s such that s—s’ in virtue of the automorphism. Let 2 be 
a system of such automorphic correspondences of g. We now 
admit only sub-groups of g which are invariant under J, i.e. 
sub-groups whose elements are carried over by all operations 
of the system 2' into elements of the same sub-group. We say 
that two such “ allowed’ sub-groups g, and g, have the same 
structure if we can set up a one-to-one simple isomorphic 
correspondence between the elements of the one and the ele- 
ments of the other in such a way that every operation A of 
the system 2 sends corresponding elements of the two sub- 
groups Over into corresponding elements. The Jordan-Hélder 
theorem still holds under this modification; its proof can be 
aken over unaltered. 

The vectors of an #-dimensional vector space §t constitute 
an Abelian group whose multiplication is the addition + of 
vectors. We must for the moment supplement addition by 
the operation of multiplication of a vector by an arbitrary 
number; hence the concepts and theorems applying to vector 
space are not truly specializations of the concepts and theorems 
of Abelian groups, but there exists a thorough-going analogy 
between the two. Indicating this analogy between a group (on 
the left) and vector space (on the right) by ~ we have, for ex- 
ample, sub-group ~ lincar sub-space, automorphism ~ linear 
correspondence. Indeed, a linear sub-space is a system §R’ of 
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vectors such that with ¢ and 4 their sum xy + 4 and the product 
Ag by an arbitrary number X also belong to ®’, and a corre- 
spondence ¢ — t’ = Af is linear if it sends y + y and Af over into 
r+’ and Ag’, respectively. Every ‘‘sub-group” is here 
invariant, as we are dealing with Abelian groups. If §’ is 
a sub-space of # the space ® (mod. R’) obtained by projecting 
# with respect to Ht’ is the exact analogue of a factor group. 
A composition series consists of a sequence of spaces each 
member of which is a linear sub-space of the preceding one 
and has one less dimension. The last member is the space 0, 
consisting of the vector 0 alone, and the number of members in 
the series is ] greater than the dimensionality n, The Jordan- 
Hélder theorem is here valid but trivial. 

On the other hand, this theorem is of considerable importance 
on going over to Noether’s generalization. Consider a system 
2 of linear correspondences of the vector space & on itself; the 
terms invariant, equivalent, reduction shall in the following refer 
to this system. Two invariant sub-spaces #t, and , are similar 
or equivalent if a one-to-one linear correspondence 4, 2 f_. can 
be set up between the vectors of the one and the vectors of the 
other in such a way that any operation A of the system sends 
corresponding vectors over into corresponding vectors. On 
reading the series (4.3) established in § 4 backwards, we have 
the exact analogue of the composition series: each member of 
the series is followed by a maximal sub-space which is invariant 
under 2. (The possibility of constructing the composition 
series in increasing as well as decreasing order is due to the 
fact that the addition of vectors is commutative.) Furthermore, 
we can obtain the concepts and theorems relating to a system 
2 of correspondences as genuine special cases of those of group 
theory, and not merely as analogues, by supplementing the 
system 2 with all similarity transformations, i.e. by all corre- 
spondences of the form x —> x’ = Ax representing multiplication 
by an arbitrary number». The Jordan-Hélder-Noether theorem 
now states: Given a second composition series 


aN, Stes eo (6.3) 
the corresponding projection spaces 
RY, Ro (mod. Rj), Ry (mod. Rj), - + - 
are equivalent to the projection spaces (4.3) 


R,, RK, (mod. K,), KR, (mod. R,), °° 
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of the original series, taken in a suitable order. The number 
of members is, of course, the same in both. The reader is 
advised to reconstruct the proof of this theorem by carrying 
through the proof of the Jordan-Hélder theorem step by step 
for this case. 

In particular, if the system 2 consists of the transformations 
U(s) associated with the various elements s of a group in a 
representation :s— U(s), our result yields the 

Uniqueness theorem: The irreducible representations separated 
off from §% by successive reduction are completely determined by §, 
except for the order in which they occur, considering equivalent 
representations as the same. In particular, the complete reduction 
of S) into irreducible components is unique, always considering 
equivalent representations as the same. 


§7. Unitary Representations 


For the case in which the representation space ® is unitary 
and the correspondences U(s) of R on itself, associated with 
the element s of the group under consideration, are also unitary, 
certain of the concepts introduced above are to be modified 
accordingly. Two representations 
SUS es (Se se 
are to be considered as equivalent only if A is unitary, i.e. if it 
is a transformation from one normal co-ordinate system in 
to another such. If RR’ is a sub-space of R a unitary-orthog- 
onal co-ordinate system can be set up in St’ and supplemented 
by additional fundamental vectors to form a complete unitary- 
orthogonal co-ordinate system for the entire space R: every 
sub-space of a unitary space is per se unitary. Invariance and 
reduction remain as before, but we allow only those decom- 
positions of # into two sub-spaces R, + R, in which Ry, Ry 
are perpendicular. For a system of unitary correspondences 
reducibility implies complete reducibility and we have the theorem : 
If W is invariant with respect.to &' then R may be broken up into 
RW -+ RM" in such a way that KR is also invariant under 5. We 
need merely to define R” as the space defined by all vectors per- 
pendicular to ®’. The theorem naturally holds for the case in 
which 2' is a system of znfinitesimal unitary correspondences or, 
what amounts to the same, a system of Hermitian forms. The 
theorem developed in the preceding section proves that these 
irreducible components are uniquely detcrmined, in the sense 
of (unitary) equivalence, to within a permutation. 
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Examples 
(1) The Unitary Group in Two Dimensions 


The group ¢ = ¢, of linear transformations in two dimensions 
contains the sub-group u=u, of unitary transformations. 
Hence the representation ©, of c obtained in § 5 is also a repre- 
sentation of u. This representation is not unitary as it stands, 
but it can readily be made unitary by a slight change. The 
transformation of Gy corresponding to the unitary transforma- 
tion s of the co-ordinates «x, y is that induced by s on the monomials 


%,=xiyk G+k=f) (ay) 
of order f. For purposes of symmetry we label these co-ordinates 
with the index »=1—k which runs through the values 


f, f—2,+++,—f. This is also desirable because on restricting 
ourselves to the sub-group of ‘‘ principal transformations ” 


85 > 13 8G. yory 


%, 1s multiplied by the factor e". We now employ, instead of 
(7.1), the variables 

aciryk 
Vilk! 
obtained from them by multiplication with a constant. The 
representation ©, of u will then be unitary, as follows from the 


equation 
alyk » gigk 


eae : z 


(7.2) 


Xn = 


We call ©» even or odd according as f is even or odd. The even 
representations associate the identity 1 with the reflection 


‘ ‘ 


a lin) 


and the odd associate with it the transformation —1. G@, is 
also irreducible when considered as a representation of u, and 
on Ictting f assume the values 0, 1, 2,- + - they form a complete 
system of inequivalent irreducible representations of u. The proof 
of these assertions, which we employ heuristically in the follow- 
ing, will be given in Chapter V. On writing a homogeneous 
polynomial of order fin the variables x, y in the form 


ann 
the coefficients a, transform under the influence of a unitary 


transformation s like the components of a vector in the repre- 
scntation space of Gy. 
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The complete reduction 
(Gy x Gy) = Opry + Cpa X Gy-1) 
was accomplished by breaking up the space of the ‘‘ polynomials 
@®” into two invariant sub-spaces (®), and (®)’. We must 


now verify that these two sub-spaces are mutually orthogonal 
in the unitary sense. A general polynomial ® may be written 


See am aes 


where the x, are given by (7.2) and the é, are the corresponding 
monomials 


_ E'" i _ = 
SO es (et+K=g,e eo ): 


Two such polynomials ® with coefficients ay,, b,, are orthogonal 
if 
any Oe = 0. 

The polynomial x; , whose highest coefficients ay, = 1 while 
all others vanish, is to within a constant factor x/- &9 and is 
obviously perpendicular to all polynomials (®)’, for in all these 
latter the coefficient of x/é# vanishes. But under the unitary 
transformation 


six’ = ax + By, y’ = — Bx + ay, (7.3) 
where ax + BB = 1, x/é goes into 
(ax + By)/(a + Bn)? (7.4) 


Since (®)’ and the orthogonality of polynomials are both in- 
variant under the unitary transformation s, (7.4) is also orthog- 
onal to (®)’ and, with the help of the definition (5.12) of (®)o, 
it follows from this that all polynomials of (®), are unitary- 
orthogonal to those of (®)’. 

(7.3) is the most general unimodular unitary transformation. 
This is derived in the same way as the familiar formula for the 
orthogonal transformations of two variables with unit deter- 
minant in plane analytical geometry. On writing the coefficients 


a=K+0, P=—ptw (7.5) 


in terms of their real and imaginary parts we see that each such 
transformation is characterized by four real parameters x, A, p, ¥, 
the sum of whose squares is 1. The composition of two trans- 
formations s: (x, A, mw, v) is accomplished in terms of these 
parameters by Hamilton’s quaternion multiplication ; this latter 
led to the vector calculus. 
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(2) Unitary Groups in n-Dimensions 


The totality of tensors of order f is the substratum of an 
nJ-dimensional unitary representation (u)/ of the group u = u,, 
for on denoting the components of an arbitrary tensor by 
(Coed) it nessuimm 


eee \F (ite an a iy|? (7.6) 
(as ip) 


is a unitary invariant. On restricting ourselves to the 
f -dimensional linear manifold of anti-symmetric tensors we 


take as the variables in tensor space those components 
neceen nt) fOr Wield <e ty et Phe sim (7-0) 
for these components only is, however, equal to the complete 
sum (7.6) divided by f!; hence the representation {u}/ of u, 
whose substratum consists of all anti-symmetric tcnsors, is 
unitary. The situation is somewhat different for symmetric 
tensors. The most general symmetric tensor of ordcr f trans- 
forme like Teatexque- - < £ (j terms), Le. we may for tlic 
present purpose set 


ORS Siete 1) — Xi, Xi, oe. Nip (a) 
We write the monomial on the right in the form 
alt gfe + + + gdn (5.1) 
as before; f; is the number of times the index r appears in the 
series 1, fe - ++, 7, In this sense we write the components of 
a symmetrical tensor 
F(iyte ap 74) = (hy fo, ees ae 
The sum (7.6) becomes in this case 
wo 
Daan ea rJa °° yin : 
ae meester see ie) 
extended over all integral f, = 0 for which ff + fe+°°+ +n = 
The coefficient indicates how often the term |F(ii, ++ + i,)|? 


occurs in the sum in consequencc of the fact that its value is 
unchanged on permuting the indices. We must therefore 
consider the quantities 


: bf, far os fn) 
Vii! fe! ea 


as independent components of an arbitrary symmetric tensor 
of order f in order to obtain a unitary representation full. 
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The truth of this assertion follows from the fact that the special 
tensor (7.7) satisfies the equation 


xf. é -yine gh. 5 -gJn 


ae ae 


pata tot mata) = E 


We have already seen in I, §5 that a normal co-ordinate 
system can be so chosen that a commutative system 2 of 
unitary correspondences is completely reduced to a set of 
l-dimensional systems. The only «irreducible unitary repre- 
sentations of an Abelian group are accordingly 1-dimensional. 
For it follows from 

Cs) C= ia) (4.1) 


and the Abelian character of the group that the unitary matrices 
U(s) associated with the elements s are commutative. 

If § and §’ are unitary representations, then §+ 9’, 
$ x §’ are also.—The first fundamental problem for a given 
group g is to find a complete system of inequivalent irreducible 
unitary representations of g, for then any unitary representa- 
tion of g can be obtained by the addition of these irreducible 
representations. The second fundamental problem is to reduce 
the product § x §' of two irreducible representations 9, §' of g 
into its irreducible components ; or better (after having solved the 
first problem), to determine how often each of the irreducible 
representations occurs in this product. 

We illustrate these problems on the example offered by 
rotation groups, which are of particular importance in quantum 
physics. 


§ 8. Rotation and Lorentz Groups 


(a) The Group of Rotations in the Plane 


We describe the 2-dimensional plane by a complex co- 
ordinate x. The rotations of the plane are then given by 


x —> x’ = ex, (8.1) 


where € = e‘* is a constant with unit modulus. (The rotations 
of the real 2-dimensional plane thus coincide with the unitary 
transformations of a single complex variable.) The angle of 
rotation ¢ determines the rotation completely, but it is of course 
only determined mod. 27 by the rotation. The angle of rotation 
behaves additively on composition: the rotation ¢ followed by 
the rotation ¢’ results in the rotation + ¢’. This rotation 
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group is accordingly a one-parameter continuous Abelian group. 
We obtain a I-dimensional representation D() of our rotation 
group D = Dd, by associating with the element e, (8.1), the linear 
correspondence 

BA Se ey a (8.2) 


where m is any fixed integer. I assert that the D™), m running 
through all integral values, constitute a complete system of 
irreducible unitary representations of d,. This can be seen as 
follows. 

Any irreducible representation is necessarily 1-dimensional : 
it associates with the rotation ¢ a number x(¢) of absolute value 


1 such that 
x(p + 6°) = x(P) * x(¢’). 


We assume that our representation is continuous; then x(¢) 
is a continuous function of ¢ with period 27. First, y(0) = 1. 
We write x(¢) = e** and determine A(¢) uniquely by the require- 
ments that A(0) = 0 and that A(¢) shall be a continuous function 
of ¢. We then have 


\(b + $') = AP) + AS’), (8.3) 


for the right- and left-hand sides of this equation could at most 
differ by an integral multiple of 27, but as it is written both 
sides agree for ¢’ = 0 and vary continuously with ¢’. (8.3) 
satisfies the condition A(0) = 0 and we obtain from it the further 


equations 
\(— 6) =— Ald), Mhd) = h- AQ), (8.4) 


where h is any integer. On replacing ¢ in the second of these 
equations by ¢/h we obtain 


(£) = 79). (8.5) 


It follows immediately from (8.4), (8.5) that for every rational 
number k/h (k, h integers) 


ACES) =F). (8.6) 


In accordance with our assumptions A(2z) is an integral multiple 
Imm of 27. On setting ¢ = 2m in (8.6) we obtain the equation 
A(¢) = md for all ¢ which are rational fractions of 27; the 
continuity requirement then allows us to assert its validity 
for all real values of the argument ¢. 
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The simple equation 


Dim) ye Dim’) = Hl(mtm’) 
is here valid. 
Consider the function f(p) on the unit circle in the complex 
x plane. If the point p goes over into the point p’ under the 
rotation ¢, the function f goes into a function f’ which is defined 


by the equation 
I(p') = fle). 


The transition f— f’ is a linear correspondence in the oo-dimen- 
sional space of functions /(p) and is associated with the rotation 
é¢; this obviously defines an oo-dimensional representation of 
the rotation group D2, which we denote by &. S& is unitary if 
we take as the square of the absolute value of a ‘‘ vector” f 
the integral of |f(p)|? with respect to the element of arc dp on 
the unit circle. The fact that any function (satisfying suitable 
conditions) on the unit circle can be developed in a Fourier 
series means that in the reduction of & into its irreducible com- 
ponents each of the 1-dimensional representations D(™) occurs 
once and only once. More precisely, this reduction is to be inter- 
preted with regard to the completeness relation. 


(b) The Group of Rotations in 3-dimensional Space 


We consider the functions f= f(P) on the unit sphere as 
the vectors of an co-dimensional unitary space whose metric 


is given by | LAP) Pdo ; aw is the surface element of the sphere 


over which the integration is to be extended. If the point P 
goes over into P’ = sP under the rotation s, the function f 
goes over into the function f’ defined by f(P’) =/(P). The 
surface harmonics Y, of degree J [cf. II, § 4] obviously span a 
(21 + 1)-dimensional sub-space {R, which is invariant under the 
totality of transitions /—> f’ induced in function space by the 
various elements s of the rotation group ) = by—here again we 
speak of this representation as §. They are consequently the 
substratum of a certain representation D, of D which is induced 
in ®, by Dd. On choosing a definite direction as that of the 
z-axis we may, as in II, § 4, take the set 


Gee I oo ih 
as a basis for the surface harmonics of degree 1. We then have 


a unitary representation, and the sub-spaces ®t, corresponding 
to the various values 0, 1, 2,- + - of J are mutually perpendicular 
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in the unitary sense (orthogonality properties of surface har- 
monics). 0 contains the 2-dimensional rotation group Do—e.g. 
as the sub-group of rotations about the z-axis. The structure of 
Yj shows that on restricting d; to this sub-group Dd, the 
representation ®, is reduced into the 1-dimensional representa- 
tions D”) for which m=1, 1—1,+-++, —l The fact that 
any function on the unit sphere possesses a unique expansion 
in terms of surface harmonics means that on reducing & into 
its irreducible components each of the representations D,, 1 = 0, 
1, 2, + + +, occurs exactly once. This reveals the true signifi- 
cance of surface harmonics; they are characterized by the 
fundamental symmetry properties here developed, and the 
solution gf the potential equation in polar co-ordinates is merely 
an accidental approach to their theory. 

Rotations are orthogonal transformations of three variables 
x, y, g If we wish to include with the proper rotations with 
determinant + 1 also the improper ones with determinant — 1 
—* augmented rotation group 0’ ’’—this can be done by intro- 
ducing the reflection 


<= ey = — 7, F = 2 (8.7) 


in the origin. Its reiteration 22 is the identity, and it commutes 
with all rotations. The matrix corresponding to it in the 
representation defined by the surface harmonics of degree J is 
the (2/ + 1)-dimensional matrix (— 1)’, for the surface harmonics 
of degree / are homogeneous polynomials of degree / in x, y, 2. 
We can thus obtain two representations *, D> of the aug- 
mented rotation group from the representation D, of proper 
rotations; these two coincide with 9, for proper rotations, 
but in the first the matrix associated with the reflection 7 is + 1 
whereas in the second itis —1. Wecall this + 1 the signature 
of the representation. Hence in the oo-dimensional repre- 
sentation & of the augmented group 0’ each D, occurs once 
with signature (— 1)’, but not with the opposite signature. 
Although we are not as yet in a position to prove it, the 
me == Oeele 2 yeconslittite, a complete system ior in. 
equivalent irreducible (single-valued) representations of the 
rotation group 0, and the %;*, D> together constitute such a 
system for the augmented rotation group 0’. 

Now consider the unitary function space of all functions 
f(P) in 3-dimensional space for which the integral ile over all 
space is finite. Let the representation induced in this space 
by rotations s, in which the transition from f/ to the transformed 
function f’ = sf is associated with s, be denoted by © Each 
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function f(P) can be expanded in a series of terms of the form 
¢(r)- Y; Choose a complete orthogonal system ¢,(r), ¢a(7), °° + 
in the domain of functions ¢(r) of the radius 7, in the sense of 


the equations 
0c 


[7?°bm(r)bn(r)dr = Smn- 


0 


The functions of the form ¢,(r)+ Y, then constitute a (2/ + 1)- 
dimensional sub-space R,, which is invariant under rotations 
and in which © induces the representation ®,. Different Ry 
are mutually unitary-orthogonal. Each ®, then appears in 
& infinitely often, its various occurrences being distinguished by 
the ‘‘ radial quantum number” 2. Consider the analysis of 
single electron spectra given in Chap. II, § 5, in the light of these 
mathematical developments. We then see that the azimuthal 
quantum number / is of purely group-theoretic significance, 
whereas the radial quantum number 2 refers to the dynamical 
situation, for the manner in which the orthogonal system ¢,(r) 
is to be chosen is determined by the dynamical differential 
equation. 

The proper rotations of 3-dimensional Euclidean space about 
the origin of Cartesian co-ordinates x, y, 2, i.e. the real orthog- 
onal transformations with determinant ++ 1, are most easily 
represented by a stereographic projection of the unit sphere 
about the origin on to the equatorial plane g = 0, the south pole 
of the sphere being the centre of projection. If the point 
(x’, y’, 0) be the image on the plane of the point (x, y, 2) on the 
sphere and we write ( = x’ + zy’, the formule for the projection 


are 
we Ze ee 2G ta 
fe gaara mae Eg FL age 


But it is preferable to introduce the two homogeneous complex 
co-ordinates €, 7 in place of ¢ by means of the equation ¢ = v/E ; 
the south pole €: 7 = 0:1 is then included. We then have 


x+1yix—ty: Z a 
QnE : 2q : 6 — HH: EE+ 77. 
Accordingly each unitary transformation 
aif = a& + Bn, 1 = yé + 8y 


of the co-ordinates £, » corresponds to a rotation s of the sphere, 
the points of which are represented by the rays €: y of 2-dimen- 
sional unitary space. Since, as is readily seen, any point and 
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tangential direction through it on the sphere can be carried 
over into any other such configuration on the sphere by means 
of such rotations, we obtain in this way all rotations. Since 
we are only concerned with the ratios of the coefficients Ce fo, 
y, 6, the arbitrary factor of proportionality may be chosen in 
such a way that the determinant of the transformation is 1. 
Nevertheless this normalization is somewhat artificial as the 
correspondence is still double-valued, for on multiplying the 
coefficients of the unitary transformation by — 1, i.e. on going 
over from o to — a, the normalization is unaffected. Hence to 
each element o, (7.4), of the wnimodular unitary group u corre- 
sponds a rotation s:o-—>s under which the co-ordinates 
*% -+ 1y, x — ty, ¢ transform like 


Qné, 24, && — ni, (8.8) 
or 


wm né+ fi, yr (ne =f) BOE a ee) 


(The symbol ~, which we occasionally employ, means that the 
expression on the left transforms like the one on the right.) 
We obtain in this way all rotations, each one exactly twice. 
The rotations about the z-axis are obtained from the “ principal 
transformations ”’ 
5 = 8 y= a 

of u. In fact, on setting ¢ = e = e(w) the angle of rotation 
about the z-axis is 6 = — 2w. In virtue of the correspondence 
o — s the rotations in 3-dimensions constitute a representation 
of the group u; and, conversely, the association s>o is a 
representation of the group 0 =D, of 3-dimensional rotations 
by u, although this representation is double-valued. In virtue 
of this correspondence s > o any representation U(a) of u yields 
a representation of D, (‘‘ I’ process,” § 5); ©, may thus be thought 
of as a representation of Ds, in which case we write it D,, where 
= 52. The (“even”) ®; with integral 7 are single-valued, 
those with half-integral (i.e. half an odd integer) 7 are double- 
valued. On restricting the group 0d, to the sub-group Dd, of 
rotations about the g-axis D,; is reduced into the 27-++ 1 one- 
dimensional representations D!™ (m=j,7—1,°+-+,—j7). To 
show this we first note that the substratum of our representation 
D, consists of the monomials (7.2) 


Tak 
A =a (GG+k=2j, i—k = 2m), 
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where m runs through the values 7, 7 —1, -- +, —j. The 
transformation induced on these variables by a rotation ¢ 
about the g-axis is accordingly 


x(m) —> e(— md) - x(m). 


The representation o> s of u is itself contained among the 
representations 2; of u constructed above; it is, in fact, D,. 
To show this we note that if (£, ), (€’, 7’) be subjected to the 
same transformation o of u, then the determinant én’ — n€’, as 
well as £€ + nf, is invariant. Consequently (, 4) transform co- 
grediently to (n’, — é’), or as (y, — €); hence 


x+iy~ 7, x—tyrw— & zn Ey. (8.10) 


The representations D, with integral 7 are identical with those 
obtained above as the representations induced on surface har- 
monics of order j, for each polynomial in x, y, z of degrce 7 is, 
in virtue of (8.10), equivalent to a form of order 2 in €, ». 

If we wish to augment u = u, in a manner paralleling the 
augmentation of } =), by the improper rotation 7 (reflection 
in the origin) we must consider it as an abstract group rather 
than a group of linear transformations in two variables. Denote 
the element corresponding to i by « and the elements of the 
original u by o as before. We define the augmented w’ as the 
totality of elements of the types o and w+; « must naturally 
obey the multiplication laws 


@f and ©; are then those representations of w’ which coincide 
with ©, for elements of the restricted group wu and which as- 
sociate with the element ¢ the unit matrix + 1 and its negative 
— 1, respectively. The sign + is again called the signature. 
The representation ©> associates the augmented rotation group 
Dd’, with w’, 


(c) The Lorentz Group 


Let the 3-dimensional Euclidean space be referred to homo- 
geneous projective co-ordinates x, (« = 0, 1, 2, 3) defined by 


The equation of the unit sphere is then 
— +a + 24 2=0 (8.11) 
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and the formule for the stereographic projection considered 
above become 


xo = 8 + Am, slg este) 


lls e z mee 8.12 
oer, ee es = 77)| aa 
On subjecting €, 4 to an arbitrary linear transformation o the 
%, undergo a corresponding real linear transformation s which 
leaves the equation (8.11) invariant. If the absolute value of 
the determinant of o is 1, we can readily show that the form 


—x tata (8.13) 


is itself invariant under the corresponding s, and that the deter- 
minant of sis + 1. 

We now consider x9 = ct, %1, %2, %, as the co-ordinates of 
space-time; (8.11) is then the equation of the light-cone, the 
generators of which are the possible paths for a beam of light. 
In the restricted theory of relativity normal co-ordinate systems 
for space-time are connected with each other by arbitrary 
Lorentz transformations, i.e. by any real linear transformation 
which leaves the form (8.13) invariant and which does not 
interchange past and future. Lorentz transformations con- 
stitute a group, the ‘“‘ complete Lorentz group,” and this group 
describes the homogeneity of the 4-dimensional world. This 
group consists of “‘ positive”? and ‘‘ negative’’ transformations, 
i.e, transformations with determinants + 1 and — 1, respectively. 
The first constitute the ‘‘ restricted Lorentz group,” from which 
the complete group is obtained by introducing in addition the 
spatial reflection 


co ee a (8.14) 


Under the restricted group right and left, as well as past and 
future, are fundamentally different. Since the expression for 
% in (8.12) is positive definite, we may state the result obtained 
above in the form: any linear transformation of &, y, with deter- 
minant of absolute value 1, induces a positive Lorentz transforma- 
tion s in the x,. Transformations o which differ only by a factor 
e'4 of absolute value 1 give rise to the sames. The correspondence 
go —> Ss is naturally a representation. 

The question of whether every positive Lorentz transformation 
s can be obtained in this way arises immediately. That this 
is in fact the case can be seen from general continuity con- 
siderations, for the positive Lorentz transformations constitute 
a single connected continuum. But it is also easily proved by 
elementary methods. Since we have seen in (b) above that the 
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rotations of space s are obtained from the unitary transforma- 
tions o, we need only to examine the Lorentz transformation 


Il 
(% -+ x3) > a(x + %3), (%q — Xe) > 73% = 
Xi My Ag > 


affecting the time axis, where a is a real non-vanishing constant. 
But this transformation is obtained from the unimodular ec: 


1 
E> aé, a 


Returning to the general case, the correspondence s—>o is a 
2-dimensional representation of the restricted Lorentz group. 
But o is determined by s only to within the arbitrary “ gauge 
factor ’’ e'4; we may therefore normalize it by the condition 
that the determinant of o shall itself be unity, not merely its 
absolute value. Even so, o remains double-valued, for — o 
satisfies the normalizing condition as well as o. This repre- 
sentation s->@ contains the representation of the rotation 
group considered in (b) on allowing s to run through the sub- 
group of spatial rotations contained in the restricted Lorentz 
group. 
The expressions (8.12) are Hermitian forms with matrices 


10 01 0 —1 
01 eg) Ce!) 


Hence if x denotes the one-columned matrix with elements £7 
equations (8.12) may be written 


%e =%S, 2. (8.16) 


On replacing €, » by 4, — é the x, undergo the spatial re- 
flection (8.14). That is one way of including the negative 
Lorentz transformations. But if we require that the corre- 
sponding transformation of €, » be linear, we must introduce in 
addition to y = (€, n) a second pair y’ = (é, 7) which undergoes 
the transformation o’ contragredient to #. Then 


(7, — E)~(E, 7’) to within the factor d, 

(yn, — £)~(é’, 4) to within the factor d, 
where d is the determinant of ¢. Defining 

Spa oy Soa = & (geo 


% a 


So = , , 2 = , s= (8.15) 


0 —1 


the quantities 
tq = US, 0 
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undergo the same transformation s as (8.16), provided the 
absolute value of the determinant of o is 1. The same is true 
for any linear combination of the two, e.g. X, +2x,. Hence the 
quantities 


tH, =ES E+ YS. 2 (8.17) 


undergo the given positive Lorentz transformation s when €, 
are subjected to a certain transformation o and simultaneously 
&’, n’ to the transformation o’ contragredient to 4. Furthermore, 
they undergo the transformation (8.14) on interchanging the two 
pairs t, y', i.e. on subjecting the four variables to the trans- 
formation 


ES aa eee = Si) (8.18) 
The expression 
Eb! iy’ 
is invariant in virtue of the transformation law of €’, »’ defined 
above. To obtain an expression which is also invariant under 


the interchange (8.18) we must add to the above the expression 
obtained from it by this interchange : 


(£2’ + in’) + (ZE + 7'n). (8.19) 


It will be found advantageous to denote the column con- 
sisting of the four elements (€, 7; €’, 7’) by a single letter r. 
Let that linear transformation of these four variables which 
transforms €, y in accordance with S, and é’, 7’ in accordance 
with Si be denoted simply by S,: (8-17) then becomes 


ig = E Sab. (8.16’) 


We must now ask to what extent the linear transformation o 
of the four variables r is determined by the requirement that 
it induce a given (positive or negative) Lorentz transformation 
s of the Hermitian forms x,. It suffices for this purpose to 
inquire what transformations of the x induce the identity on 
the variables x,. The only transformations of this latter kind 
are those which multiply €, 7 with a common factor e’ of absolute 
value 1 and at the same time €’, »’ with any factor e’?” (inde- 
pendent of the first) of absolute value 1. But o can be more 
precisely specified by the requirement that (8.19), ie. E772, be 
also invariant. The two arbitrary ‘‘ gauge factors” e4, e4’ 
must then coincide: the substitution o is then determined to 
within a factor e*?. 

Our analysis reduces the problem of the representations of 
the Lorentz group to the corresponding problem for the uni- 
modular linear group Cy. 
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§ 9. Character of a Representation 


The trace of a linear correspondence A, i.e. the sum of the 
elements in the principal diagonal of the matrix A, is an in- 
variant under transformations of co-ordinates which is of 
particular importance. The trace x(s) of the correspondence 
U{s) associated with the element s of the group g in a repre- 
sentation § of g is called the group characteristic, or, in 
order to avoid assigning yet another meaning to this second 
word, which has already appeared in another important con- 
nection in quantum mechanics, simply the character of the 
representation §). Equivalent representations have the same 
character ; the name is so chosen because the converse of this 
theorem is true within wide limits. Since U(I) = 1, the value 
of the character y(1) for the unit element is equal to the dimen- 
sionality of the representation. 

It follows from the equations 


U(asa~!) = U(a) U(s)U(a7) = U(a) U(s)U-\(a) 


that the matrices U(s) and U(asa™) differ only in their orienta- 
tion and consequently have the same trace : 


x(asa~) = x(s). 


Now s and asa“! are any two conjugate elements of the group g, 
i.e. they belong to the same class of conjugates in the sense of 
§ 3. We speak of a function f(s) on the group manifold which 
has the same value for all elements s belonging to the same 
class as a class function ; such a function can at most allow us 
to distinguish between different classes, but not between ele- 
ments of the same class. The distinguishing feature of class 
functions can also be expressed in the equation 


f(st) = f(ts). 

The validity of this equation for f = y follows from 
U(st) = U(s)U(t), U(ts) = U(t) U(s) 
and the fact that the trace of the matrix AB is equal to the 
trace of BA. 
The character y(s) of a unitary representation : Ulis \=-0* (5) 

satisfies the equation 

x(s-7} = x(s). (9.1) 


We shall say that the chdracters of irreducible representations 
are primitive. Any unitary representation § can be reduced 
into its irreducible components, and the normal co-ordinate 
system in the corresponding sub-spaces can be so chosen that 
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two irreducible constituents are equal if they are equivalent. 
If in this sense 


H=mb+m'+--., (9.2) 
where h, 9’, - : ° are inequivalent irreducible representations and 
m, m'+ ++ are the numbers of times they occur in 9, then the 
character X of © is expressed in terms of the characters x, x’, * °° 
of h, h’, - - « by the equation 

X(s) = myx(s) + m’x"(s) Fo + (9.3) 


From an n-dimensional representation §:s— U(s), with 
the character x(s), and an n’-dimensional §’:s— U"(s) of 
character y’(s) we can construct the (wn’)-dimensional repre- 
sentation § xX §’. The elements in the principal diagonal of 
U(s) x U'(s) are obtained by multiplying all elements in the 
principal diagonal of U(s) by those in the principal diagonal 
of U'(s): the character of $) x §’ 1s consequently x(s) x’(s). Again, 
if § is a representation of the group 9, §)’ a representation of 
the group q’, then the representation {) X §' of g xX q’ has the 


character ¢ defined by 
(s, 5) = x(s) x'(s); (9.4) 


where s runs through the elements of g and s’ those or de 

We need not distinguish between a 1-dimensional repre- 
sentation and its character; the character satisfies the simple 
equation (4.2). This holds, for example, for the characters 
e(md), eq. (8.2), of the rotation group De 

By the theorem on the transformation of unitary correspond- 
ences to principal axes, each element of the group U =U, is 
conjugate to a principal element, i.e. an element of the form 


e O 
> Ub le| = 1 (9.5) 
E| 


The characteristic values ¢, l/e are determined to within the 
order in which they appear. Introducing the angle w by the 
equation € = e(w), w characterizcs a class of conjugatc elements 
of uw; we are only concerned with w mod. 27, and furthcrmore 
the class — w coincides with the class w. Since for any re- 
presentation © of u the character x(s) depends only on the class 
of the element s, it suffices to calculate it for elements of the 
form (9.5). It must be a periodic function of the angle with 
period 27, and it must furthermore be an cven function of w ; 
its value for G, is 


eft1— e- UN) 
spice OI A Se rere 


—a (9.6) 
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The characters of the representations considered in the 
other examples of the preceding section are just as readily 
calculated. 


§ 10. Schur’s Lemma and Burnside’s Theorem 


Lemma (10.1). Assumption. Let J be an irreducible system 
of linear correspondences of an m-dimensional vector Spacewe 
on to itself, and 2 such a system of an w-dimensional vector 
space 8. A linear correspondence A shall satisfy the equation 


ZA = AQ (10.2) 


in the following double sense: for each U of S there shall exist 
a V of 2 such that 


UA = AV, (10.3) 


and conversely for each V of Q there shall exist a U of S such 
that this relation is fulfilled. 

Assertion. Either A = 0 or m= and det A + 0; in the 
latter case X' and Q are equivalent. 

Proof. We first make use of the assumption that 2 is 
irreducible in connection with equation (10.2) in the first sense. 
Considering the kt column 


iz, Aer, * * *; Omk 
of A as a vector a‘), equation (10.3) asserts that the vector 
Ua) associated with at) through the correspondence U js 
a linear combination of the vectors at‘), specifically that 


eee Oi) ee [eax]: 
h 


Consequently the sub-space of r spanned by the » vectors a) 
is invariant under Z. But because of the assumption that J 
is irreducible either al) = 0, 4 = 0, or the a) span the entire 
space t, in which case m of them are linearly independent ; 
this latter is possible only if m 2m. That our conclusion 
contains two possibilities is due to the fact that the concept 
of irreducibility contains such an alternative. 

The second part of the assumption can be given a simple 
geometrical interpretation on going over to the transposed 
matrices: 2* is irreducible and for each )’* of Q* there exists 
a U* of &* such that 


AA 
The reasoning employed in the first part of the theorem allows 


us to conclude: either A* = 0 or m 22. We summarize the 
results thus far obtained in the statement: Either 4 = 0 or 
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m=ny; in the latter case the m=» columns a) of A are 
linearly independent, i.e. the determinant of A does not vanish. 
But then U and V are determined uniquely by the relation 
(10.3) and X and Q are equivalent. 

In formulating these results it is desirable to consider the 
case of equivalence separately : 

I. If the two irreducible systems 5, Q are mequivalent, (10.2) 
can only be satisfied by A = 0. 

Il. Lf X'is an irreducible system a correspondence A commutes 
with all correspondences U of the system 5: 


UA = AU (10.4) 


if and only if A is a multiple of the unit matrix 1. 

Assertion II follows from the lemma proved above by 
elementary methods and the fundamental theorem of algebra. 
For by the latter there exists a number « such that 
det (A — a1) = 0, and since A’ = A — a1 satisfies (10-4) for 
all U if A does, we conclude that since det 4’ =0 we must 
have za — (): 

Applied to representations, our results are : 

Fundamental Theorem (10.5). I. If s—> U(s), s > V(s) are 
two inequivalent irreducible representations of a group g, the 
equation 

Cl 7) 


can be satisfied by no matrix A which is independent of s, except 
Ay 

Il. A matrix A which ts independent of s and which satisfies 
the equation 


U(s)A = AU(s) 


for all s is necessarily a multiple of the unit matrix 1. 

Wie there ee ists aeilatnix eae wilicu) satisizes 1U/(s) 4 =e U5) 
identically in s and which is not merely a multiple of the unit 
matrix 1, the argument employed above supplies us with a 
constructive process for the reduction of the representation 
s — U(s) with the aid of A. 
_ We now consider an application of these important results, 
which are fundamental for the entire theory of representations, 
in order to prove a theorem due to Burnside. Let 2 be a 
multiplicative system, i.e. if U, U’ are two correspondences in 
& then the product UU’ is also a correspondence in 2. This 
concept is somewhat wider than that of a group-; we need not 
require that U possess an inverse—its determinant may be 0. 

Burnside’s Theorem (10.6). In an irreducible multiplicative 
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system & of linear correspondences U = Ilaesx|| of ann dimensional 
vector space on to itself the components Uj, are linearly independent. 
This asserts that the only matrix L which satisfies the equation 


r (UL) = Dba tan al) 


for all matrices U of the system is L=0. Contrary to the 
assertion, we assume there exist non-vanishing matrices satis- 
fying this equation; such matrices we shall call L-matrices. 
It is of course possible that every L-matrix whose first column 


Ly, ey ee bal 


vanishes must itself vanish. But in any case we can find a 
definite column index h with the following properties: there 
exist non-vanishing L-matrices whose first A — 1 columns 
vanish and are such that if the At column also vanishes then 
necessarily L = 0. We shall call L-matrices whose first h—1 
columns vanish special L-matrices. They constitute a linear 
family of m <n dimensions; we denote a basis for this family 
by 
LO), LG), +++, Lo, 


The At® column of a special L-matrix will be written I. 
Since S is multiplicative the equation 


tr (U'UL) = 0 


is satisfied by each L-matrix, where U, U’ are arbitrary corre- 
spondences of the system 2. With L, UL is also an L-matrix ; 
obviously it is a special L-matrix if L is. Each of the matrices 


ULM, UL, +++, ULM 


is therefore a linear combination of L@), - + -, L*) and each of 
the vectors Ul), +--+, Ul is a linear combination of the 
vectors 1), - » +, 1), Accordingly the vectors 1@, ++, iMaey 
span a non-vanishing sub-space which is invariant under all the 
correspondences U, and in consequence of the irreducibility 
assumed above it follows that m= and the vectors [@), - ° -, 
{() span the entire 2-dimensional space. The basis L"), +>, LM) 
of the family of special L-matrices can be chosen in such a way 
that 1%), - - -, {) are the fundamental vectors of the space ; 
{) is then the column (1, 0, 0,---, 0), etc. Since then 


UW) = ey WO Ho +H thay I (10.7) 
we must also have 


GHG Eo Tey IC) (10.8) 
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We now consider an arbitrary column, say the k, of L. 
(This is of course of no interest if k <h, for the first h — 1 
columns vanish.) Suppressing the second index k, we now let 
1= (1,,-->, 1,) denote the &™ column of L. Then in accordance 
with (10.8), equation (10.7) holds for the present {, ie. the At 
instead of the h™ column of L. Introducing for the moment the 
matrix 


1)... Am 
Ps |e ee ; 
i) Bac i” 
consisting of the k™ columns of L®), - - -, L@, we may write 
(10.7) as the matrix equation 


UA A 


But it follows from this that A must be a multiple of the unit 
matrix, 1.e. 

i o— ae 

Yes ay” 

or, returning to the original notation by adding the column 
index k, 


I =d-8, 8 = | 


iM = Ar 7 of. 


Bicicawe Nave, Dyithe loregoing, Ay — 9, — A, 
The equation 
tr (UL@) S90 


becomes 
Die — Or en), GLOSS) 
k=1 
i.e. all correspondences of the system 2* carry the vector A 
with components (Ay, As, * + *, A,) over into the null-vector. 


In consequence of the irreducibility of 2 this vector must there- 
fore vanish, which is in contradiction with the equation 4, = 1; 
Burnside’s theorem then follows by reductio ad absurdum.—If 
we know that the unit matrix is contained in the system 2, as 
is the case for a representation, we can conclude that A; = 0 by 
taking U in (10.9) as the unit matrix. 

Reducibility requires that on employing an appropriate 
co-ordinate system all matrices U of the system 2 have an 
entire rectangle of vanishing elements and consequently implies 
a system of homogeneous linear relations between the components 
u;, of a very special kind. Burnside’s theorem states that if 
there exists no system of homogeneous linear relations of this 
special kind, then there exists no linear dependence at all. The 
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real reason for this remarkable fact is of course to be found in 
the assumption that 2 is closed with respect to multiplication. 

If our system 2 consists of an irreducible representation 
which associates with the elements s of the group g the matrix 
U(s), we see from Burnside’s theorem that the components of 
U(s) are linearly independent. The method developed above 
can readily be extended to prove the same for the components 
of two or more inequivalent irreducible representations Us), 
U'(s), - - *.7 From this it follows that in particular there can 
exist no linear dependences between their characters Visa So) ae 
Any unitary representation 9 can be reduced into irreducible 
components; the character of 9 is expressed in terms of the 
characters of these irreducible representations by (9.3). Since 
x(s), x’(s) are linearly independent the coefficients m, m’, ** +, 
which give the number of times the irreducible representations 
bh, h', : ° + appear in , are uniqucly determined. This con- 
stitutes a new indirect proof of the following result, which has 
already been proved in § 6 in a more general and more elementary 
way: The irreducible representations into which can be reduced, 
as well as the number of times they occur, are uniquely determined 
by $, no distinction being made between equivalent representations. 
Two unitary representations §, and §, are obviously equivalent 
if every irreducible representation which is contained in the one 
is contained in the other the same number of times. Hence 
if §, and §, are inequivalent the character of §, cannot be the 
same as the character of §, because of the linear independence 
of the primitive characters: a unitary representation is uniquely 
determined by its character alone, and its character may be used 
as a unique name for the representation itself. We here go no 
further into these extensions of Burnside’s theorem, which are 
due to Frobenius and I. Schur, as we shall obtain the same results 
by a more profound method in the next section under assump- 
tions which are more restrictive but which are sufficient for 
our purposes. 

We mention only one consequence. §), )’ being representa- 
tions of the groups gq, g’, respectively, then  X §’ is an irreducible 
representation of g x gq’. Indeed, there can exist no homo- 
geneous linear relation with constant coefficients cx, ~ between 
the components w,;(s)u.(s’) of U(s) x U'(s’) except the trivial 
one ¢=0. For on applying Burnside’s theorem for the 
irreducible system we have 


OS Ciky ux HS) a 0; 
t, 


and on applying it again for ’ we must have ¢,,, « = 9. 
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§ 11. Orthogonality Properties of Group Characters 


If the abstract group g is finite, then any representation 
§ :s— U(s) 1s equivalent to a unitary one. To show this take 
any positive definite Hermitian form, e.g. the unit form, subject 
it to all transformations U(s) of and sum over s, We thus 
obtain a positive definite Hermitian form H which is invariant 
under each of the transformations U(s). Now choose the co- 
ordinate system in such a way that H becomes the unit form ; 
then U(s), expressed in terms of these co-ordinates, is unitary. 
This same method of summation over the elements of the group 
gives rise to the fundamental orthogonality relations. 

Let $:s— U(s), ':s— Us) be two inequivalent irre- 
ducible representations of the finite group g, the former being 
g-dimensional and the latter g’-dimensional. We write 

U(s) = ||zesx(s)| |, U'(s) = | |aece(s)|], 
CONG EF 
For a unitary representation 
u,,(S) = ti,,(S)- 
If A is an arbitrary matrix with g rows and g’ columns then 
obviously the sum 


MOU VAIO ST) es 1, (11.1) 
¢ 
taken over all elements ¢ of g, is invariant in the sense that 
U(s)BU'-\(s) = B. (11.2) 
In fact, the left-hand side of (11.2) becomes, in virtue of the 
fact that s > U(s) is‘a representation of g, 
LU(7}AU™"(7), 
where 7 == si, s being fixed and ¢ running through all elements 
of the group. We therefore obtain equation (11.2) or 
CAGES == ETO), 
In accordance with the fundamental theorem (10.5) it follows 
fromerhis thatwo —.0) i.e. 
ae Use (L)Gxctee,(E) = 0. 
Writing s in place of ¢ and remembering that the a, are arbitrary 
numbers, we obtain the g*- g’® equations 
SS Uix(S)% (8) = 
or, in dealing with unitary representations, 
Sutix(S)H,(S) = (0), (11.3) 
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Taking the single irreducible representation s— U(s) in- 
stead of the two inequivalent representations §, )’, we find by 
the same argument that the square matrix 

U(s)AU-\s) = B, 
found from an arbitrary square matrix A, must satisfy the 
U(s)\B = BU(s). 
This requires, however, that B be a multiple of the unit matrix 1, 
Ike. 


ya 2 Usx(S) ice Up.(S) chee Ge by. 


the number « depends on the matrix A, the dependence being 
of course linear and homogeneous. Taking as A that matrix 
which has as its only non-vanishing element a,, = 1, we obtain 
the equation 


DUusx(s)t,.(S) = Op bu (11.4) 
Now ||i.(s)|| is the matrix reciprocal to [[atue(s)|| : 
Dd Ugi(S)Usx(S) = Sek: 


On taking «=7 in (11.4) and summing over 7— ly 25-2 
we find that 


hh: dcx = 2 Mer, 
where A is the order of the group g. 
Expressing the sum 2 in terms of the mean value I@ = 7 2) 
our results may be written in the form 
Sian, St 
We r4(5)ue(s)} = i me (11.5) 
0 otherwise 


for any irreducible unitary representation ): s > U(s) and 
Mr 4,(s)ui,(s)} = 0 (11.6) 


for any two inequivalent irreducible unitary representations 
s—> U(s), s—> U'(s). The components of one or more inequivalent 
irreducible unitary representations constitute a unitary-orthogonal 
set of functions on the group manifold. 

It follows from these fundamental orthogonality relations 
that the components u,;,(s), ui.(s), °° + are linearly independent. 
Since the number of linearly independent functions of an argu- 
ment s which assumes but A values cannot be greater than h 
we must have 


gt gt: . - Sh, 
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On the left-hand side of this equation occur the squares of the 
degrees of any inequivalent irreducible representation of g. 

We obtain the orthogonality properties of the characters 
by writing k=7, «=c in (11.5), (11.6) and summing over 
these indices : 

Any primitive character satisfies the equation 


Mix(s)x(s)} = 1, (11.7) 


and the characters x(s), x'(s) of any two inequivalent irreducible 
representations satisfy 


Mix'(s)X(s)} = 0. (11.7’) 
The primitive characters of inequivalent representations constitute 
a normal orthogonal set of functions. They are consequently 
linearly independent, and from this follow all the consequences 
discussed in the previous section. In particular, a representation 
of g can be unambiguously described by its character, no dis- 
tinction being made between equivalent representations. The 
number of times m the irreducible y occurs in the representation 
X is, following (9.3), given by 


m = M{X(s)x(s)}, (11.8) 
and we have 
MEX (s)X(s)} = m2 + met: +, 
This last equation offers a simple criterion for the irreducibility 
of a given representation in terms of its character y: 7t 1s neces- 
sary and sufficient that the mean value of xx = lx|?p—which is in 
any case integral—be unity. 

Since the characters are class functions we are in dealing 
with them concerned with an argument which runs through 
the K different classes of gq; there can therefore be no more 
than K linearly independent class functions. Hence a finite 
group can have no more inequivalent irreducible representations 
than classes. 

Whereas the general concept of a representation seemed at 
first to open up limitless possibilities, we now see that all 
representations are constructed from primitive ones and that 
the number of possible primitive representations is confined 
within narrow limits. The further content of the general theory 
of representations can be stated in the theorem that the sets of 
functions, the orthogonality of which we have shown above, are 
complete orthogonal systems. The primitive characters con- 
stitute a complete orthogonal system in the domain of class 
functions, i.e. there exist exactly K inequivalent irreducible 
representations. The components of a complete system of K 
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inequivalent irreducible representations constitute a complete 
orthogonal system for the totality of functions defined on the 


group manifold, or 


ag ae? 
where the sum on the right is extended over such a complete 
system and g, g’,* * ° are the dimensionalities of the individual 


irreducible representations. 


§ 12. Extension to Closed Continuous Groups 


The theory developed in the preceding sections cannot be 
extended to arbitrary groups, but it is applicable mutatis 
mutandis to a group whose elements constitute a continuous 
closed manifold of a finite number of dimensions. Just as the 
immediate neighbourhood of a point on a surface constitutes 
a plane, so the immediate neighbourhood of a point pf) on an 
y-dimensional continuous manifold constitutes an r-dimensional 
linear manifold and the line elements from p, to neighbouring 
points p define an r-dimensional linear vector space. We 
assume that the infinitesimal elements of our group g (i.e. those 
elements in the neighbourhood of the unit element 1), or rather 
the infinitesimal vectors leading to them from 1, constitute 
such an r-dimensional vector space, the ‘‘ tangential space ”’ 
to g at I. The concept of an infinitesimal rotation will be 
familiar to the reader from the kinematics of rigid bodies, as 
well as the fact that these infinitesimal rotations in 3-dimen- 
sional space constitute a 3-dimensional linear family—in n-dimen- 
sional space an [n(n — 1)/2]-dimensional family. The multiplica- 
tion of two infinitesimal elements of the group is then expressed 
by the addition of the corresponding vectorial line elements in 
the tangential space. 

A parallelepiped which will serve as a volume element in 
the neighbourhood of | is defined by 7 linearly independent 
line elements, and its volume is given as usual by the absolute 
value of the determinant of the components of these r vectors. 
This volume element is, of course, not entirely independent of 
the choice of a co-ordinate system in the tangential space, but 
the transformation to a new co-ordinate system only multiplies 
the volumes of all such elemental volumes in the neighbourhood 
of | by a constant numerical factor. These volumes are there- 
fore determined to within the choice of a unit of measure; more 
than this we can hardly require. 

On extending the theory developed in the preceding section 
to continuous groups integration replaces summation, and it is 
therefore necessary to be able to measure volumes on the entire 
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group manifold of g. With the aid of the foregoing volume 
elements in the neighbourhood of [ can be measured and com- 
pared immediately with each other, and the same is true for 
the volume elements at any othcr point of the group manifold. 
The only difficulty lies in carrying the unit of volume from the 
point | to any other point a. Examination of the argument 
of § 11 reveals that the measurement of volume must have the 
following invariantive properties: the volume of an arbitrary 
element must be unaltered by a left-translation of the group 
manifold which transforms the general element ¢ into +t = at. 
But this requirement just suffices to specify the process uniquely. 
Consider the volume element at a which arises from an elemental 
volume at I by the left-translation which throws I into a; per 
definitionem the volumes of these two elements shall be the same. 
On carrying the volume element from a to 6 by means of the 
translation t’ = (ba~1)t the equation t’ = b(a—t) shows that with 
this definition of volume the volumes of the elements so obtained 
at a and 0 are equal. 

We further assume that our continuous group manifold is 
closed—in the sense, for example, that the surface of a sphere 
is a closed manifold in contrast with a Euclidean plane, which 
is open. This guarantees that we shall be able to integrate 
continuous functions of position on the group manifold over the 
entire manifold. We now choose the unit of volume in such a 
way that the volume of the entire manifold g is 1; the integrals 
are then mean values. We naturally require that the components 
of U(s) in a representation s—> U(s) are continuous functions 
of the element s of g. The laws (11.5), (11.6), (11.7), (11.7’) 
and all consequences obtained from them in §11 are then valid 
for irreducible representations of the continuous group g and their 
characters.® 

The theory would be extraordinarily restricted if the measure 
of volume, which we have introduced in such a way that it 1s 
invariant under left-translations, were not automatically invariant 
under (1) right-handed translations : s > s' = sa and (2) inversion « 
s—s’'=s"1, The first of these properties will be established 
by showing that the volume of a volume element at J is unchanged 
on taking it to a by a left-translation and returning it to I by a 
right-translation. Obviously each infinitesimal element ds of 
the group then undergoes the linear transformation A: 


Oot solcr— os ae 


ie. the conjugation f, associated with the element a. Such 
linear transformations in the r-dimensional vector-space of the 
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infinitesimal elements of the group constitute a representation 
a—> A of the abstract group g. Since q 1s closed, each A must be 
‘ absolute-unimodular,” i.e. the determinant of A must have the 
absolute value 1; and this in turn allows us to conclude that 
the definition of transportation of volumes by either left- or 
right-translations leads to the same result. To prove this 
consider the element a and its powers a®, a®,---. Since the 
group manifold g is closed, the infinite set a, a*, a3, +--+ on g 
possesses a point of condensation 8, i.e. an infinite set of ex- 
ponents » can be found such that as » runs through this set 
a” converges to b. To the elements a” and 0b correspond the 
conjugations A” and B, respectively, and in virtue of the con- 
tinuity assumed above det (A”) converges to det (B) as nm runs 
through the chosen set. Now since det(B) is a finite non- 
vanishing number, and since, if the absolute value of the deter- 
minant of A differed from 1, det (A”) would tend toward 0 or o, 
we may conclude the truth of the above assertion. This also 
enables us to prove the truth of (2), invariance under inversion. 
For inversion sends the element ds at J into — ds, and this 
transformation is absolute-unimodular. Now send one of two 
inverse volume elements at I to a@ by a left-translation and 
the other to a“! by a right-translation; we thus obtain volume 
elements at a and a~! which go into each other by the inversion 
s—>s'=s"1, Since both left- and right-translations conserve 
volumes, these two volume elements have the same volume. 


Examples of the Orthogonality Properties 


We have already found the primitive characters for the 
group of rotations D2 of a circle into itself: e(md), m= 0, +1, 
+ 2, +: +, where ¢ is the angle of rotation. They constitute, 
in fact, a unitary-orthogonal set of functions : 


2n 


Bede, 22 (m = m') 
e(m@) é(m'd) db = : 
Jeo) ms) d= 15 Oop 
If there existed further irreducible representations their char- 
acters would necessarily be orthogonal to all of these; but this 
is impossible, for the functions e(md), where m takes on all 
integral values, already constitute a complete orthogonal 
system. We have, however, already shown by a more direct 
method (§ 8), which did not involve Parseval’s equation, that 
the system of primitive characters e(md) was complete. It is 
therefore natural to consider Parseval’s equation as the simplest 
case of the general group-theoretic completeness theorem men- 
tioned in § 11], 
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‘The character of the representation ©, of the 2-dimensional 
unuary unimodular group U = uz is given by (9.6). Writing 


e=ew), A=e—e1= 2 sinw, ‘ AAdw = dao, 
TT 


we have 


: oe 
fxrxedo={. ae (12.1) 


This leads us to suspect that do is the volume of that portion 
of the group manifold occupied by those elements o of the group 
whose angles of rotation lie between w and w+ dw. [The 
total volume of the group manifold is then 


w=0 


a= 


If this is cerrect, (12.1) are the orthogonality relations predicted 
by the general theory, and the equation 


do = a AAdw 
Qar 


defines the density of the various classes of the group. In the 
last chapter we shall actually carry through the determination 
of volume and verify these results. 

If there were yet another irreducible representation, with 
character y, then € = A-y would be an odd periodic function 
of w with period 27 which would be orthogonal to all the functions 
&,= A-x;, ie. to the functions 


sinw, sin 2w, sin 3w,-:: 


But these latter are already a complete orthogonal set for 
the domain of odd periodic functions, and consequently the 
Cy (f= 0, 1, 2, + + +) constitute a complete system of irreducible 
representations of the group u. A direct proof, which is inde- 
pendent of Parseval’s equation, is also to be found in Chap. V, 
§ 16—indeed, it is there carried through for u, in an arbitrary 
number x of dimensions. 


The Clebsch-Gordan series 
Xr Xo = Xt+e oe Ri posete oh X|f-9] (12.2) 


for the characters y, is readily verified. If we know on general 
grounds that the character of a representation specifies it uniquely, 
this equation can be used as a proof of the reducibility of ©, x ©, 
into irreducible components with characters as on the right. 
Since the characters are much more readily handled than the 
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representations themselves this principle offers a very powerful 
method for obtaining assertions concerning representations. 
Let f =g and multiply equation (12.2), which is to be verified, 
by A: 

fixe = Xbo Of 8) ee 


The product of 
&, = eft1— e(ft1) with y, =e? + ev? ++-+- +79 
is the difference of two sums; the one is 
eftgtl ao eftg-1 de ere aL efti-g 


the exponent decreasing by 2 from term to term, and the other 
is obtained from this one by replacing all exponents by their 
negative. Hence the product is in fact 


DO Se U = ft 8) ae ae 2, ae are 


The representations ©, @; (f= 0, 1, 2, - - -) constitute a 
complete set of inequivalent irreducible representations of the 
augmented group us. To establish this we first note that in an 
irreducible representation of uw’ the matrix associated with the 
element « must be a multiple of the unit matrix, for it commutes 
with the irreducible system of matrices constituting the repre- 
sentation. Furthermore, w= 1, so this matrix can only be 
+ 1or —1. Since the matrix associated with ¢ is a multiple 
of the unit matrix, and since the extension of u to wu’ involves 
the addition of a single element t, the representation must remain 
irreducible on restricting the group uw’ to the sub-group u. Hence 
every irreducible representation of u, is obtained by supplement- 
ing the irreducible representations of u, by the association 


t>+1 or > —t1. 


If §, $' run independently through complete systems of 
inequivalent irreducible representations of the two (finite or 
closed continuous) groups g, g’, respectively, then the § x ©’ 
constitute a complete system of inequivalent irreducible rep- 
resentations for the direct product g x g’. To prove this we 
note that since the primitive characters y(s) of g constitute a 
complete orthogonal system for class functions of the element s 
which runs through g and the primitive characters y‘(s’) of g/ 
do the same for g’, the totality of the products x(s) - x’(s’) con- 
stitute a complete orthogonal system for the class functions of 
the element (s, s’) which runs through the group g x q’. 

The representations ©,, , introduced in § 5 constitute a com- 
plete system of irreducible representations of c. when f, g run 
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independently through the numbers 0, 1, 2, - - -; we here 
only mention this fact without going further into it. 


§ 13. The Algebra of a Group 


We return for the present to finite groups. In order to be 
able to express the completeness theorem we associate with 
each function x(s) on the group manifold of the finite group g 
its “ Fourier coefficient matrix,” the group matrix. 


X = Jx(s)U(s), (13.1) 
where ):s-> U(s) is a representation of g. The trace of X, 
f= J'x(s)x(s), (13.2) 


is the Fourier coefficient of x(s) with respect to the character 
x(s) of ). It is here desirable to consider the function x(s) as 
a single quantity x in the group domain; each element s of the 
group is a dimension in “group space’ and the number x(s) 
is the s-component of the quantity x. We may express the 
quantities themselves symbolically in the form 


x= Jx(s):s. (13.3) 


The matrix X is associated with the quantity x in the repre- 
sentation §:x— X in §. Addition of ‘‘ group quantities” and 
multiplication of them by a number are introduced in the usual 
way: x + y has the components x(s) + y(s) and ax the com- 
ponents «+x(s), Group quantities consequently behave like 
vectors in an k-dimensional space, where h is the order of the 
group. The following definition of multiplication of two arbitrary 
group quantities x and y is suggested by (13.3) : 


Zo XV = 2A ECE NSS = 22(5) "S 


where 


2(s) = ¥ x()y(0’). (13.4) 


i'=s 


This last equation, in which the sum is to be extended over all 
pairs of elements ¢, ¢’ whose product is s, defines the product z 
of the quantities x and y. We denote this product by xy and its 
components by xy(s); this is not to be confused with x(s) - y(s), 
the ordinary product of the two numbers x(s), y(s). Addition 
and multiplication of group quantities parallel addition and 
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multiplication of the group matrices associated with them by 
(13.1). Indeed, the product of 


X= Ex)U9), Y= Ty) U6) 


is given by 
Z= AY = ay) ess), 
t,t & 
where a(s) is defined by (13.4) 

The operations to which the group quantities may be sub- 
jected: (1) addition, (2) multiplication with a number, and (3) 
multiplication with one another, satisfy the usual laws of 
ordinary algebra with two important exceptions: multiplication 
is not commutative and division is not 1n general possible, i.e. the 
equation ax = b for given a == 0 and b may have no unique 
solution or even no solution at all. But there does exist a 
quantity 1 having the properties of unity: 1a = ai =a for 
every quantity a; its components all vanish with the exception 
of the one associated with s=1, which is 1. A domain of 
quantities as described above is called an algebra,’ and the 
‘““sroup quantities’ are the elements of the algebra; care must 
be taken not to confuse these with the elements of the group 
(cf. V, § 5). The association x-> X in the representation 9 
satisfies the conditions : 


1. 1 — 1, to the element 1 corresponds the unit matrix 1; 
2. if x > X, y—> Y and «@ is a number, then 


x+yoX+ VY, axraX, xy XY. 


A representation § of the group is the same as a realization or 
‘‘ representation ”’ of the algebra of the group by matrices such 
that these conditions are satisfied. Actually all we have done 
here is this: we have gone over from the matrices U(s) associ- 
ated with the individual elements of the group to the linear 
manifold of matrices for which they constitute a basis. 

What characterizes an element a of the algebra whose com- 
ponents a(s) define a class function? We have in general 


ax(s) = Satst)x(i), a a(S Zalts)x(), 


and a class function satisfies the equation 

aS —alre 
Hence such an a is characterized by the fact that it commutes 
with all elements x ‘of the algebra: ax = xa. Employing a 


term carried over from group theory to algebra we may say : 
those elements whose components depend only on the class of 
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conjugate group elements to which the argument s belongs constitute 
the central of the algebra. 

We are interested only in unitary representations s > Se 
For such a representation the Hermitian conjugate of (13.1) ig 


X= Sails) O(s) = LH(s)U(s) = Las) U(6). 


Hence on defining the conjugate X of the element x by X(s)=(s~), 
Hermitian conjugate matrices are associated with conjugate 
elements in a unitary representation ; this characterizes unitary 
representations. An element will be said to be real if it coin- 
cides with its conjugate. We have seen that the character 
x(s) of a unitary representation satisfies this condition 


x(s) = x(s~). ive . 
Let $ be a g-dimensional irreducible unitary representation 
of g. C= ||¢,,|| being a given g-dimensional matrix, the element 


c of the algebra defined by 


c(s) = D> Cin * ue) => itr [(CO(s)] 

is such that c-> C in 9; this is readily verified with the aid of 
the orthogonality relations. Hence in the correspondence x > X 
X runs through all g-dimensional matrices. We dcnotc the 
quantity with components a) by e;,. The set H of all 


elements of the form 
Dy Cen. 
ak 


where the coefficients c;, are arbitrary, is naturally closed with 
respect to the operations of addition and multiplication by a 
number. But the product of two elements in H is again an 
element in H; indeed, if c is in H and x is an arbitrary clement 
of the algebra both cx and xe are also in H. We express this 
situation in a terminology paralleling that of the theory of groups: 
H is an invariant sub-algebra of the algebra I of all group quantities. 
To prove these assertions we first note that the definition (13.1), 
together with the condition that s—+ U(s) be a reprcsentation, 
yields the equation 


XU(s)\ = x(t) Cs), 


or, on replacing U(s~') by O(s), 
XU(s) = YO (st-)x(t). (13.5) 
t 
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Multiplying on the left by C = ||c;|| and constructing the trace 
we find 


Bt (CX) (9) = Zelsrsjal) = cals, 


whence y = ex isin H: 
Cx = 2 Vix Cir (13.6) 
wy 


and the matrix 


(|| See (13.7) 


In the same way we can show that if ¢ belongs to H then xe 
does also. If 
x—> X = ||x,,|| in 
we call 
LX iz ix 


the component of x in H. In accordance with (13.6), (13.7) this 
component is the product of x with 


© = Cy, + Cog + °° * + Cyy; 


it is €x¥ = x. € is a real element belonging to the central of the 


group algebra I’, with components -x(s); it is “ zdempotent,” 


le, it satishes the equation ee =e. In particular, the product 
of two elements 


a= La,ex, b= Loin er 


of H with coefficient matrices A, B, is the quantity ab in H 
with the coefficient matrix AB. ¢é is the 1, the ‘‘ modulus,” or 
“ principal unit,” of the sub-algebra H since ex = x¢ = x when 
x is in H. The algebra H is identical with the algebra of all 
g-dimensional matrices (‘‘ simple matric algebra"’). The“ units ” 
€;, Satisfy the equations 


Cir Ore = Cin, C77 Og, = 0 for r ae S. (13.8) 


The central of the sub-algebra H consists only of the multiples 
of its modulus ¢., 

An irreducible representation §’: s > U"(s) = || u/,(s) | @& 
dimensionality g’ which is not equivalent to § yields another 
invariant sub-algebra H’ consisting of all elements of the form 
= C". 


c’ 
tn 


Le tor 
C= PEE | 
t« 
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The components of ef! are 7-i,.(S). It follows from the 
orthogonality relations existing between inequivalent repre- 
sentations that c’ > 0 in the representation §. If ¢ is in H, 
then, by applying (13.6) for x =’, cc’ = y is also, but since 
then X= 0 (13.7) yields y=0; the two sub-algebras are 
independent in the sense that the product of an element in one 
with an element in the other is always 0. Hence the “ units ”’ 
satisfy 

Cir e. = 0. (13.9) 


The modulus 

& = Die, 
of H’ satisfies ge’ = e’¢ = 0 in addition to e’e’ = e’. 
_ If a(s) is a class function, a belongs to the central of F and 
if a— A in the g-dimensional irreducible representation 
‘then the matrix A commutes with all matrices X. Hence A 


is a multiple of the unit matrix: A= at By (13.2) we find 
that the trace « of A is * 
a= J/a(s)x(s). 


In this way the entire theory of representations can be 
translated into the language of modern algebra. This leads to 
a greater freedom of operation and is preferable for the expression 
of the completeness theorem. The orthogonality relations 
between u,,(s), u.(s), °° + lead to Bessel’s inequality 


a0 6 ee OL OF (13.10) 


where X in the sum on the left is the matrix (13.1) associated 
with x(s) in the g-dimensional irreducible representation $ and 
the sum is taken over any set of inequivalent irreducible repre- 
sentations 9, +--+. This inequality is obtained by expressing 
the fact that the mean value of z(s) 2(s) is non-negative (cf. I, § 7), 
where z is that element obtained from x on subtracting from x 
its components in H,-: - 


AOS One x — (XE 4): 


Since the characters constitute an orthogonal system we also 
have the Bessel inequality 
EE++++ She Yx(s\a(s) ieein) 


* Cf, also Appendix 2 at the end of the book. 
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where € is defined by (13.2). The completeness theorem asserts 
that 1n both cases the equality sign holds when the sum 1s extended 
over a complete system of inequivalent irreducible representations, 
where in (13.10) x(s) is any function on the group manifold and 
in (13.11) any class function. The second relation is a special 


case of the first, since for class functions X = : 1. 


If the abstract group g is a finite continuous group which 
is closed. if the sense of § 12, instead of a finite group as above, 
the sums must be replaced by integrals ; the measure of volume 
on the group manifold is introduced as in § 12. We then have 
in place of (13.1), (13.4): 


X= fx(s) U(s)ds, 


a Jx(st)y(0)de = fx(y (ts) dt. 


The modulus 1 of the algebra must have as components the 
values of a function 1(s) which vanishes everywhere on the 
group manifold except at the point s= 1 and must there be 


so large that Jl (s)ds = 1. Such a function does not exist, but 


we can construct functions approximating these conditions 
arbitrarily close. 

The completeness relations assert that any element x of 
the algebra of a finite group g is the sum of its components in 
the totality of sub-algebras associated with a complete system 
of inequivalent irreducible representations. The group algebra 
I is thus reduced to a set of independent simple matric algebras. 
It suffices to prove this theorem for x = 1: 


t=e+e+-°-=(e,+°-+++e,,) +°°:, (18.12) 
for on multiplying this by x it follows for all elements x. These 
assertions cannot be carried over to continuous groups in the 
form here stated; we must hold to the formulation (13.10) 
(with = instead of S) containing an arbitrary function x(s). 
We go into the proof of these results in Chap. V, where all 
the results of this section will be derived anew and discussed in 
detail from another more profound point of view. 


§ 14. Invariants and Covariants 


We first discuss briefly the classical concept of an invariant. 
Consider, for example, the group ¢ = ¢, of homogeneous linear 
transformations of two variables €, 7 with unit determinant. 


Let 
Fige se PAS a a9) 
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be an arbitrary quadratic form in the two variables. The 
‘discriminant ’’ ac — b? is an invariant, for the discriminants 
\of two forms which are such that either goes into the other on 
ransforming €, 7 by some element of ¢ have the same value. 
We may have, instead of one arbitrary quadratic form, one or 
more arbitrary forms f, ¢, - - + of given orders, x, v,-:-. An 
invariant is a rational integral function J of the coefficients of 
these forms which is homogeneous in the coefficients of each of 
the forms f, ¢, - ++ and which has the same value on replacing 
these coefficients by the coefficients of the forms /’, ¢’, - + + into 
which f, ¢, * + - are transformed by an arbitrary transformation 
o of ¢ affecting the variables €, 7. 

The coefficients a, a, - ++, a, of an arbitrary form of order 
nm in the variables £, 7 undergo a certain linear transformation 
on subjecting the variables to a transformation o of ¢, and the 
correspondence between o and this transformation constitutes 
a representation of the group ¢. The same is true for the totality 
of monomials 

aed) as Totmntesostn=7 

of order 7 in these coefficients. A homogeneous polynomial 
TI of order 7 in the a; is a linear combination of these monomials. 
We thus see that if J is of given degrees 7, p, - > - in the coefficients 
of the arbitrary forms f, ¢, +: it is a linear combination of 
quantities which constitute the substratum of a definite re- 
presentation of ¢; this representation is known as soon as we 
avergiven the orders 7,7, ~~~ of the forms j, 6, ~~ = im the 
variables €, 7 and the degrees 7, p, - + + of the invariant J in the 
arbitrary coefficients of f, ¢,+ ++. Discarding the all too special 
formal algebraic assumptions involved in the “classical ”’ 
concept of an invariant, and which the theory of invariants has 
from the beginning attempted to outgrow by generalizations in 
various directions, we may express the concept in modern 
group-theoretic language as follows : 

Let :s-—> U(s) be a given representation of an abstract group 
g in an n-dimensional representation space with variables x; ; 
a linear form in the x;1s said to be an invariant in the representation 
space KR of if it is unchanged under all the transformations U(s). 

» Jo, ‘°° are invariants in the representation space of §, 
then any linear combination o,/, + a J,-+- ++ of them with 
constant coefficients «,, %:, °° * 1S also an invariant. The most 
important problem arising here is naturally that concerning the 
number m of linearly independent invariants in the given 
representation space. If 1, Ye, * * * Ym constitute such a com- 
plete set of linearly independent invariants, and if we choose as 
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co-ordinates in §t these m quantities and 2 — m further linear 
forms Ynr1, °° *) Yn Such that the two sets together constitute 
a complete system of linearly independent linear forms in &, 
the transformation U/(s) is, in terms of the variables y, 


‘ i - 
Vilas OG kis Vn = Vm j 
lea ae Um+1s 1 (s) Vi ae oy ae ae Um+1) n (s) Vny 


Vn = Uni(S) V1 +++ + tan(S) Vn 


If we are dealing with a unitary representation the y’s can be so 
chosen that they define a normal co-ordinate system; { is 
then rcduced into m times the 1-dimensional identical repre- 
sentation y’ = y and an (x — m)-dimensional representation. 
Hence the problem of finding the number of linearly independent 
invariants in the rcpresentation space # reduces to finding how 
often the identical representation with the character 1 is con- 
tained in the given . But by formula (11.8) the solution of 
this problem is given by 


m = Nix(s)}, (14.1) 


or: the mean value of the character x of 9, which is always a 
non-negative integer, gives the number of linearly independent 
invariants in the representation space of §). 

The formula (14.1) answers the principal question arising 
in the linear invariant theory, and we now proceed to an ex- 
tremely brief discussion of the algebraic invariant theory. Let 
®, §, - + + be representations of the same abstract group g in 
the Spaces with variables x1,, y,, > ~~. We consider ational 
integral functions /(x;, y,, ° + *) which are homogeneous in the 
variables x;, homogencous in the variables y,, etc. If on sub- 
jecting x, y, °° * to those linear transformations corresponding 
to the same arbitrary group clement s in the representations 
®, $, ++ + J remains unchanged, then it is said to be a rational 
integral invariant of the system [G, 9, - + +] of representations. 
if the orders p, 9, ~-* of the function” in the variables 7,7,) 
are given, the problem reduces to the one discussed above ; 
for the monomials in these variables which are homogeneous 
of order p in the w;, homogencous of order qg in the y,, * + + con- 
stitute the substratum of a representation obtained in a certain 
way from ©, §, +++. But if we consider simultaneously in- 
variants of all possible orders belonging to the system [G, , + °°] 
we are confronted with new problems. The most important of 
these, which is answered in the affirmative by the so-called 
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fundamental theorem of the theory of invariants is: Do there 
exist a finite number of invariants such that all others can be 
expressed rationally and integrally in terms of them? This 
involves the question of algcbraic, rather than linear, dependence 
between the invariants. We only mention this higher branch 
of the theory of invariants, and do not go into it further, as it 
bears no direct relation to quantum mechanics. !° 

In addition to invariants or scalars, covariant linear 
quantities, such as vectors and tensors, play an important 
role in physics. Let g be the group of all linear transformations 
between the normal co-ordinate systems in space or in space- 
time, e.g. the 3-dimensional group of Euclidean rotations or 
the group of Lorentz transformations, and let §:s— U(s) be 
an n-dimensional representation of g. A covariant quantity of 
kind §) 1s an entity having n components ay, ao, * * +, a, relative 
to any given co-ordinate system for the variables of the transforma- 
tion group g and which is such that on going over to a new co- 
ordinate system by means of the transformation s of q the new 
components a; are obtained from the old by the corresponding 
transformation U(s) of 9. If is irreducible such a quantity 
is said to be primitive or simple. Physical quantities are generally 
simple. Thus, for example, the entity whose components are 
the electro-magnetic field strengths in the 4-dimensional world 
is described as an “ anti-symmetric tensor of order 2”’ rather 
than merely as a ‘‘ tensor of order 2’; we shall see in Chap. V, 
§ 4, that it is therefore a simple quantity. The reduction of 
a representation into its irreducible constituents implies the 
reduction of the corresponding kind of quantities into simple 
quantities. It would appear that the only simple quantities 
with which we deal are tensors which are characterized by 
certain symmetry conditions in addition to their order. We 
shall prove this theorem for the complete linear group ¢ and for 
its unitary sub-group u in Chap. V; it asserts that all repre- 
sentations of ¢ (or u) can be obtained by reduction from the 
powers ¢, (c)?, (c)?, --- and that the irreducible constituents 
of (c)f are obtained by imposing certain symmetry conditions. 

We must accordingly generalize the problem of the linear 
theory of invariants in the following manner. Consider two 
unitary representations }:0—-s, ):a0—-S of the abstract 
group g with elements o; let their dimensionalities be n, N 
and let be irreducible. We wish to determine all covariant 
quantities of kind in the representation space of $. Calling the 
variables in this representation space x;, which undergo the 
transformation S under the influence of o, such a quantity 
I has 2 components J,, J,,-++, Z, which are linearly independent 
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linear forms in the variables x; When the x; undergo the trans- 
formation S the linear forms 7, go over into new ones which 
are obtained from the /, (in which the variables x; have been 
transformed in accordance with S) by means of the transforma- 
tion s of h. If there exist two or more covariant quantities 


t= tly, (Pro es ily il es Ge ie oe iy 6 a 6 
of the kind } in the representation space of 9, then any linear 
combination aJ + «'/’-+ +++ with constant coefficients « is 


again a quantity of the same kind. We ask for the number m 
of linearly independent quantities of this kind. The answer 1s 
that m is equal to the number of times the irreducible representation 
h is contained in §. Hence if x, X are the characters of b, 9, 
we have 
m = M{X(s)x(s)}. (14.2) 

In order to prove this statement we choose the co-ordinate 
system x; in the representation space of 9 in such a way that 
the matrices of § are reduced into their irreducible constituent 
Sul imabrices, the 7 representations )- ly — 0 — 1 — 1) 7) ay 
being separated out first. The remaining constituents h(*}), 

* are inequivalent to h. Denote the variables in the corre- 
sponding invariant sub-spaces by 

Xe, pours ve Xe, aim Lae eas 23M SS: as 
The matrix S is completely reduced into the sub-matrices 
Soe se gt) arranged alone ithe principal 
diagonal. Let 


Vi — 2%, 1 yy, 


Yn = Ong % 1° + + + Any XN 
be a covariant quantity of the kind}. We can write this in the 
form y = Ax in terms of the column x of the N variables x,, 
the column y of the ” variables y, and the matrix A = || 2as| : 
The requirement that J be a quantity of kind } means that 
when * is replaced by x’ = Sx, y goes over into y’ = sy, or 


Sp == ASY, Sax — ASt, SA — AS. (14.3) 


Corresponding to the reduction of x-space into irreducible 

sub-spaces, the matrix A of the correspondence of x-space on 

y-space is reduced into matrices A’, +--+, Atm; Almt)... 

consisting of the first » rows, ---, the m'® set of n rows, 
-of A. Equation (14.3) then becomes 


sf’ = A's, noe sAim — Alms . sAlm' 1) — Alm 1) s(m+1) eae 


? 
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It follows from the fundamental theorem (10.5) on representa- 


tions that A’, - + +, A™ are all multiples of the 2-dimensional 
unit matrix and that the remaining A(™+) -.- - are all zero. 
But this is just our assertion that y = (y,, ye, ++ °, Yq) is a 
linear combination of the m quantities 

so (x4, x2, ‘) A) 

HUN es ae a, 2 ana ae) 


of the kind }. 


§ 15. Remarks on Lie’s Theory of Continuous Groups 
of Transformations 


In § 12 we made use of the concept of infinitesimal elements 
of a group in order to establish a method of measuring volume 
on a continuous group manifold. We here discuss this concept 
in detail for the 3-dimensional group Dd of rotations in Euclidean 
space.44 This group serves to describe the mobility of a body 
in Euclidean space, one point O of which is fixed in space. Each 
possible position of the body can be considered as arising from 
any given initial position by an operation of dD. A material 
substance distributed throughout the space or any portion of 
it moves as a rigid body about O if the position of each of its 
elements at a given moment is associated with its initial position 
by means of a correspondence belonging to d. This is the 
description of the motion of such a rigid body which compares 
the position in any moment directly with the initial position, 
ignoring the intermediate states which it has assumed in going 
from the one into the other. But it seems more natural to 
consider it in terms of a continuous motion in which the position 
of the body undergoes an infinitesimal rotation from moment 
to moment, so that the motion as a whole is the integration 
of a series of infinitesimal operations of }. On employing an 
auxiliary variable ¢ in order to avoid the use of infinitesimals 
and thinking of this parameter as time, the velocity field 
dx = &, dy=y, dz =2 of an infinitesimal rotation is defined 
by [cf. I, § 6] - 


dx =bz—cy, dy=cx—az, dz= ay — bx, (15.1) 


where the constants a, b, c are independent of position (x, y, 2). 
These velocity fields, which obviously constitute a 3-dimensional 
linear manifold, are the infinitesimal elements of 0; they are 
the ‘‘ vectors ”’ which define the linear space tangent to the group 
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manifold at the point which represents the unit elernent I. 
The continuous motion of a rigid body about O is characterized 
by the fact that at each moment its velocity field belongs to 
the 3-parameter linear family (15.1). We may take as a basis 
of this family the three elements D,, D,, Dz obtained by choosing 


a=1,6=0,c=0;4=0,b=1,¢=0;4=0,6=0,c=1, 


We call these “‘ the infinitesimal rotations about the x-, y- and 
g-axes.”’ S. Lie was the first to undertake a systematic study 
of the construction of transformation groups from their in- 
finitesimal elements. In fact, once they are known all the 
substitutions of the continuous group can be generated by 
integration, i.c. by successive application of such infinitesimal 
elements—at least, all those which belong to the same connected 
‘sheet’ as the identity. (Example: the proper orthogonal 
transformations can be obtained from the infinitesimal ones, 
but not the improper transformations with determinant — 1). 

In general, consider a continuous 7-parameter transformation 
group @, and let the group manifold be described in terms of 
the parameters s,, 52, * * *, S, in the neighbourhood of the unit 
point, at which they vanish. A portion of thc group manifold 
is thereby mapped in a one-to-one continuous manner on a 
neighbourhood of the origin in the 7-dimensional number space 
of the parameters s. Let the z-dimensional point-field of the 
transformations be described in terms of co-ordinates x), %2, °° +, Xn 
in the neighbourhood of the point under consideration, and let 
the correspondence x — x’: 


oi te eB boas Sy 7S Ess) 


be associated with the clement (s,, So, °° *, S,) of the abstract 
group in its realization by the transformation group. The 
infinitesimal transformation « — x + dx obtained by assigning 
the infinitesimal increments ds to the parameters s in the neigh- 
bourhood of s = 0 is given by 


= a2) oe et) 
ap Ce ds, + + = ase (15.2) 
the parentheses indicate that the differential quotients are to 
be computed for s; = 0,° + :, s,=0. We postulate a material 


substance which fills the point-field and which is capable of 
executing those and only those motions in which the positions 
of its elements at an arbitrary moment ¢’ are obtained from their 
positions at time ¢t by a transformation of ©. Again its motion 
can be more simply described as the result of successive deforma- 
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tions corresponding to infinitesimal operations (15.2) of our 
group; the velocity field must at any time have the form 


Aer (*e, eee (fo, (15.3) 


OS} OS; 


where o,, * - +, o, are constants independent of position. This 
r-dimensional linear family constitutes the infinitesimal group of 
motions of our substance. It is to be observed that the application 
of these infinitesimal processes to our transformation group 
presupposes that the functions ¢, are differentiable with respect 
to s at the point s= 0. In the theory of abstract groups the 
point-field is the group manifold itself and we take as a realization 
(left-)translation. In the neighbourhood of the unit element 
= 0, t = 0 we have, as law of composition, 


(st)a = YalSr 0 Sri ot [w= lees rl. 


The introduction of a measure of volume in § 12 presupposes 
that the functions %, are, for sufficiently small ¢, differentiable 
with respect to the s at the point s = 0, and that for sufficiently 
small s they are differentiable with respect to ¢ at t= 0. 

The composition of infinitesimal elements of the group is 
expressed by addition of the parameters o introduced by (15.3). 
It might therefore appear as if the infinitesimal elements of an 
y-parameter continuous group need satisfy no condition other 
than that they constitute a linear family. However, that is 
not the case; there are further ‘‘ 7zntegrability conditions’’ to 
be satisfied. The example of a sphere which rolls without 
slipping on a horizontal table shows that the possible positions 
of a body whose infinitesimal motions have but three degrees 
of freedom can nevertheless constitute a 5-dimensional manifold. 
The integrability conditions we are seeking, which involve 
second order derivatives, guarantee that this situation does not 
arise. We obtain these conditions on expressing the fact that 
the commutator sis~'7! of two infinitesimal elements s, ¢ of the 
group also is an element of the group. This commutator con- 
verges to | as s approaches the unit element I, whatever ¢ may 
be, and similarly as tI for arbitrary s. The commutator of 
the two infinitesimal linear correspondences A and B: 


ap—= Ax dx = Bx 
is the infinitesimal correspondence AB — BA; to show this 
we note that the equation 
A(s)B(t) = I'(s, ¢)B(t) A(s) 
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leads, on writing 
dA dBy 
A(0) = 1, B(0) = 1, Ge =A ee =» 


3} 
pio SE 


to the equation 


C = AB — BA. 


Our main purpose in mentioning these matters is to prepare 
the ground for an understanding from general principles of the 
commutation rules satisfied by the three infinitesimal rotations 


ie IEA Ds 3 


0 0 0 0 0 1 0 —1 0 
0 0 —Iii, 0 0 OF, 1 O Of}. (15.4) 
0 1 0 —1 0 0 0 0 0 
They are, as is readily shown, 
a ee =e (15.5) 
DDD, DD, : 


We could, of course, take the unimodular unitary group we 
in two dimensions as fundamental, instead of the group 0, of 
rotations. We denote the two variables which undergo the 
transformations o of the unitary group by €, 7 asin § 8. In 
consequence of the correspondence o — s, which was established 
there by means of a stereographic projection, the 3-dimensional 
rotation group now appears as a representation of Uy. We can 
take as a basis for the 3-parameter linear manifold of infinitesimal 
operators of u, the three particular operators— 


1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 I 

apo! = Fé, dn = — 573 

here, in agreement with (8.15), 
Om 0 -—1 1 0 
a | : y= ; ; z= | Z 

1 0 1 0 [eel 


They are the infinitesimal transformations of u, corresponding 
to the three infinitesimal transformations D,, D,, LU, ol d31n 
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virtue of the correspondence o > $; that this is in fact the case 
1s readily seen from (8.10) or 


1 
zm — Etat yw eb a), 2 Ben, 


Given any representation ):a-> U(a) of uy, its infinitesimal 
operators with matrices 


| — 


ev, Ma) 


~ 


corresponding to the infinitesimal operators (15.6) in u, 
satisfy the same equations (15.5) as the D,, D,, D,: 


M,M,— M,M,=iM,,---. (15.7) 


The matrices M,, M,, M, are of course Hermitian. For reasons 
which will appear in the following chapter we call these the 
components of moment of momentum (or angular momentum) IN 
of the representation $, and 


M? = M? == M2 + Mi + M? 


the square of the magnitude of the moment of momentum. If 
9, ’ are two representations with angular momenta Jt, M’ 
then, in accordance with the general formula II, (10.4), which 
governs the composition of infinitesimal operators by X-multi- 
plication, the representation ) x §’ has as moment of momentum 
(M x 4) + A x Me). 

We next calculate the moment of momentum YI, of the 
irreducible representation ©;= D,; (j = f/2) of u,. It will be 


1 

found more convenient to employ in place of aS, ie the 
transformations 

1 

5(Se+iS)): d=, dy = o| 

1 : (15.8) 

g (Sz — ty) : (aed é| 
In general 


d(&"n') —F- gr} 7S dé + g &T eee dn, 
and on substituting in this the variables 
elay 
Vr! 


eo (r+s=2j, r—s = 2m) 


Ss! 
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of the representation space of D,, we find that the three infinitesi- 
mal transformations of u, defined by (15.6), (15.8) induce in this 
space the transformations 


5 (Se + 6S,) : dx(m) = Vrs 1) x(m — 1) 

= V+ m)j — m +1) x(m — 2), 
5 (Se — iS,): dx(m) = V/s(r + 1) x(m + 1) 

= V(j — m)(j + m + 1) x(m + I), 


S27 ax) = x(m) = m x(m), 


Hence 


(Mz + iM,)(m, m — 1) = V(j + m)(j — m + I), 
(Mz, — iMy)(m, m + 1) = V(j— m)(7 + m+ 1), } (15.9) 
M(m, m) = m. 


All other components (m, m’) vanish. M2 is a multiple of the 
unit matrix in R;: 

7 M* = j(j + 2), 
for it follows from 

(M, + 71M,)(M,—iM,) = M?+ M?— i(M,M, — M,M,) 
= Me+ Mj+ M, 
that 
M? = (M, + 1M,)(M, —iM,) — M, + M2, 

and from this and (15.9) that 

M*(m, m) = (7 + m)(j —m + 1) — m+ m? = jj + 1). 

If on reducing an arbitrary representation § the irreducible 
representation D, is found to occur exactly g, times, then MM? 


has 77+ 1) as a [(27 + 1)g,]-fold characteristic number and 
M, has the characteristic number m with multiplicity 


“Bi (Gj = |m|, |m| +1, + - +), 


From this we again see that the multiplicity g; with which D; 
occurs in the reduction of § is uniquely determined by 9. 
These infinitesimal operations can be used to give a relatively 
elementary constructive proof of the fact that the ®,; are the only 
irreducible representation of wy.22 


§ 16. Representation by Rotations of Ray Space 


In quantum theory the representations take place in system 
space ; but this is to be considered as a ray rather than a vector 
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space, for a pure state is represented by a ray rather than a 
vector. Two unitary transformations U and ¢U which differ 
only by a numerical factor ¢ of absolute magnitude 1 are con- 
sequently to be considered as the same, U~eU, for thcy 
determine the same rotation of the ray field. In a “‘ ray repre- 
sentation,’ which associates with each element s of the abstract 
group g a unitary rotation U(s) of the rays of n-dimensional 
representation space, the gauge factor e(s) may be taken 
arbitrarily for each unitary matrix U(s); if g is a continuous 
group we choose it, however, in such a way that U(s) depends 
continuously on s. The condition for a representation is now 
only 
OS Ce ai (16.1) 

es 

U(s) Ui) = o(s, HU (sé), (16.2) 
where 8(s, ¢) is a numerical factor, of modulus 1, depending on 
s and #. If by change of gauge U(s) is replaced by e(s)U(s), 
8(s, t) is replaced by 

e(st)e*(s)e-1(£)8(s, ft). 
In the equation 


xX = 2 xs) U(s), 


defining the connection between the components x(s) of an 
element x of the algebra of the group and the group matrix X 
which represents it, the x(s) are also dependent on the gauge 
and are sent into e(s)x(s) on the change of gauge dcfined by 
U(s)—>e(s)U(s). In order that the multiplication law for two 
elements x, y shall, as we require, parallel the multiplication of 
the matrices which represent them we must define 


xy(s) ak d(t, t’) x(t) y(t’) (16.3) 


in terms of the chosen gauge. The condition 
Zi cates) 

for a real element x is only appropriate if the gauge is so chosen 
that U(s~!) is the matrix reciprocal to U(s). The algebra of 
the group is to be adapted in this way to the ray representation 
under considcration, whereas in dealing with “ vector repre- 
sentations ”’ it is uniquely determined by thc law of composition 
of the group alone.’ © 


Examples. 


I. The 1-dimensional representations are now entirely 
uninteresting, for any l-dimensional matrix~1. But under 
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certain circumstances Abelian groups may possess multi-dimen- 
sional unitary ray representations, whereas any irreducible 
unitary vector representation of an Abelian group is necessarily 
of degree 1. 

We first investigate the simplest example, a finite cyclical 
group (a) of order h, consisting of the elements 


I, a, a’, ee, ge (a* a I). 


Let the element a correspond to the unitary matrix A in the 
ray representation; then A* = a1 is necessarily a multiple of 
the unit matrix. Since « is of modulus 1 we may change the 
gauge in such a way that A goes into A/Wa; then A*=1 
and the correspondence a*-—» A* is a vector representation of 
the cyclical group. Hence by introducing an appropriate 
change of gauge the ray representation can be made into a 
vector representation, 8(s, t) being then 1. 

If. The simplest example of an Abelian group which gives 
rise to multi-dimensional irreducible ray representations must 
consequently be non-cyclic. Consider the group consisting of 
the four elements I, a, 6, ¢ with the multiplication table 


(= eal 


be=ch=a, ca=ac=b, ab=ba=c. (Bee) 

A ray representation & is given by 
il O = 01 ~ 0 23 = l 0 
(16.5) 


The normalization is here chosen in such a way that 
Ua) = U(a)U(a) =1 

and similarly for I, b, c. The algebra defined by (16.3) for this 
representation is non-commutative in spite of the Abelian 
nature of the group; it is the algebra of complex quaternions. 
On denoting the elements of this algebra by 

xX=xl+dAa+pb+ve, 
the “units” I, a, b, c have the same multiplication table as 
the corresponding matrices U: 

l a b € 


f;tooa b gs (The product xy occupies 
aja ! 1c —1b the intersection of the 
b|b —ic | la row xX with the column y.) 
cic wb —ia | 
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The “real” quantities are those for which all components 
K, A, #4, v are real. Since in the calculus of quaternions |, 2a, 
ib, ic are taken as the fundamental units, they are those whose 
scalar component « is real and whose vectorial components 
A/i, w/t, v/i are purely imaginary. 

III. The group t= wu, of unitary transformations o in two 
dimensions with determinant 1. Consider a_ representation 
o -> U(o) by rotations in n-dimensional ray space. On changing 
the gauge in such a way that U(o) goes into 


U(o) : W/det U(o), (16.6) 


the determinant of the new U(o) is 1. The only possible diffi- 
culty consists in the fact that the n™ root 


e(o) = Wdet U(o) (16.7) 


is multiple-valued. It is ‘‘locally’’ single-valued, i.e. if we 
have chosen a definite one &g of the 2 values for the point 
o = Oo, We Can uniquely determine the root e(c) in a sufficiently 
smali neighbourhood of og in such a way that it depends con- 
tinuously on o and goes over into €, for o =o. Hence we can 
continue the determination of the root for o = og in a unique 
manner along a path in the group manifold, starting in op. 
The only question is whether e(c) returns to its original value 
when we allow o to describe a closed path. This is to be answered 
in the affirmative, since the group manifold of wis simply connected 
in the sense that any closed curve can be drawn together into 
a point by a continuous deformation. For in accordance with 
equation (7.5) the elements of the group are mapped in a one- 
to-one continuous manner on the quadruple («Apyv) of real numbers 
which are subject to the condition 


e2 + 2 4 pw? + vy? = 1, 

Hence the group manifold has the same topological properties 
as a 3-dimensional sphere in 4-dimensional space. These con- 
siderations thus show that the n™ root (16.7) is broken up into 
n single-valued continuous functions over the entire group 
manifold. The method of proof here employed, which is of 
fundamental importance in the whole of mathematics, is perhaps 
best known to the reader in the proof of Cauchy’s integral 
theorem ; it follows from the fact that the integral of an analytic 
function is locally single-valued, that it is single-valued im the 
large if the region in which we are operating is simply connected. 

The result of our topological considerations showed that 
the formula (16.6) defines » single-valued continuous functions 
U(a). One of them is such that in it U(J) is the unit matrix ; 
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we henceforth denote it alone by U(e). On writing the equation 
U(a) U(r) = 8(6, 7) U (or) (16.8) 


for 7 = 1, and taking into account the fact that U(I) =i), we 
find 6(s, 1) = 1. On forming the determinant of both sides of 
(16.8) we obtain the equation 


1 (Sen 


d(¢, 7) is consequently an n‘ root of unity which depends con- 
tinuously on 7 for fixed « and which reduces to 1 for r=1; 
hence it is identically equal to 1, and (16-8) becomes 

U(c) U(r) = U(er). 

Consequently the only ray representations of UW, are also vector 
representations, and our considerations show that this theorem is 
valid for any continuous group whose elements constitute a simply 
connected manifold. On going over to the 3-dimensional rotation 
group ds by stereographic projection, all D,, even those with 
half-integral 7, are single-valued when considered as ray repre- 
sentations. Any single-valued continuous ray representation of 
03; is reducible into irreducible constituents, and the only irre- 
ducible ray representations are the 9, (7 = 0, 1/2, 1, 3/2, + - -) 
obtained earlier in the chapter. But d, is not simply connected ; 
we must resort to a two-sheeted covering surface, similar to 
a Riemannian surface but without cuts or branch points, which 
is simply connected. This accounts for the fact that there 
exist irreducible ray representations of 3 which may be szngle- 
or double-valued vector representations, but there cannot exist 
multiple-valued representations of higher degree. 

I have been able to prove the same theorem for the 2-dimen- 
sional rotation group (x = 3).!4 This means that there exist 
two closed continuous motions (i.e. motions which lead back 
to the initial state) of a rigid body, which is free to rotate about 
a fixed point 0, such that any other closed motion can be con- 
tinuously deformed into one of the two. One of these may be 


taken as rest, and the other is such that it cannot be continuously 
deformed into rest. 


CISUAIP INE IR INV 


APPLICATION OF THE THEORY OF GROUPS 
TO QUANTUM MECHANICS 


A. The Rotation Group 


§ 1. The Representation Induced in System Space by 
the Rotation Group 


N accordance with III, § 8, we can interpret the theory of 

a single electron in a spherically symmetric electrostatic field, 

as developed in II, § 5, in the following manner. A rotation 
of physical space, 1.e. an orthogonal transformation from the 
Cartesian co-ordinates xyz into x’y’z', induces a unitary trans- 
formation U(s) :y%— ’ defined by 


Pi (x'y'2') = b(xy2) (1.1) 
in the system-space ®t of the electron, the vectors of which are 
the wave functions y(xyz) describing the state of the electron. 
The correspondence s—> U(s) is a definite representation G, of 
infinitely many dimensions, of the rotation group 63. This 
representation © can be reduced into its irreducible constituents 
®,, and it is found that each D, with integral / occurs an infinite 
number of times. The total system-space ® is correspondingly 
decomposed into mutually orthogonal sub-spaces R(nl) ; R(rl) 
has 2/-+ 1 dimensions and the rotation group induces the 
representation ®, in it. If we introduce in addition the im- 
proper rotations (0,) D, always appears in © with the signature 
(— 1). The co-dimensional sub-spaces J’ R(nl) associated with 


the various values of / are uniquely determined, but their further 
decomposition into the summands (zl) is quite arbitrary. In 
particular, this can be done in such a way that the energy of 
the states composing (vl) has a definite value E(m). 

We now calculate the operators induced in system-space 
by the infinitesimal rotations of physical space. Denoting the 
increase ¢'(xyz) — ys(xyz) by dis, equation (1.1) becomes 


oy oe ee N\ 
Ape (Sax Ee dz) =) 
185 
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for the infinitesimal rotation s which sends 
x, V2 into 2 — dx, 4 — yee ree 


Taking as s the three infinitesimal rotations D,, Dy, Dz in turn 
[III, (15.4)] and writing the corresponding infinitesimal unitary 
operators in the form 


] 
dis = i(Le, Ly, L2)y, 
we find 


1; 0 Py 
= = mae 1.2 
Le Oe rs) 2) 


h& is accordingly the moment of momentum [cf. II, (4.9)]. 

On going over from one electron to two, the vectors of system 
space are the functions #(x,y,2,; *2¥o%_) of the Cartesian co- 
ordinates of both electrons. The unitary transformation 
U:%->' induced in system-space by the rotation s is now 
defined by the equation 


W (xy ; XaVo80) = W(%121 5 X2V22%0), 


La deen 8 ett S 
where x,y,2, and xjy9z, are obtained from x,y32,; and %2Vo2- 


by the same orthogonal transformation s. This situation can 
be described as follows: The state space R? of the system con- 
sisting of two electrons is 3t x R and the representation ©? 
induced in it is © x &. 

This representation is, as we see, determined by the kine- 
matical constitution of the system alone, and is in no way 
influenced by the dynamical relationships; the rule for x- 
multiplication for the induced representation on composition 
of partial systems presupposes only kinematical, not dynamical, 
independence of the partial systems. 

We can, without further trouble, formulate the situation 
discussed above in terms of the general scheme of quantum 
mechanics in a manner which is independent of the particular 
assumptions of Schrédinger’s scalar wave theory. This is all 
the more important since it has all along seemed doubtful 
whether the matter waves could be described in terms of a 
single state function #. We set up an analogy between the actual 
displacement of the state of the system in time and the virtual 
change produced by an arbitrary rotation of space. The 
transition from time ¢ to time ¢’ changes the (arbitrary) state 
r at time ¢ into a state x’ at time ¢’, obtained from x by a unitary 
transformation U corresponding to a displacement of the time 
axis which sends ¢ over into ¢’. The displacements along the 
time axis constitute a one-parameter continuous group which is 
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isomorphic with the group of transformations U associated 
with them in system-space. The former group is generated 
from the infinitesimal displacement t > ¢ + dt, and it therefore 
suffices to give the infinitesimal unitary operator 


associated with it in system-space. We called the Hermitian 
operator H the energy. 

On subjecting the physical system (or the spatial co-ordinate 
system in terms of which it is described) to a virtual rotation s, 
the state x goes over into another state x’. Since nothing 
intrinsic to the system is changed thereby and since the state 
space §t is linear and unitary, the transition U(s):r—> 1’ 
associated with s must also be linear and unitary. As in the 
case of the group of actual displacements in time, this group 
of virtual rotations in space must induce a certain representation 
MM in the system-space Rt; this latter is more properly to be 
considered as a ray, rather than a vector, space. But if we go 
over from the rotation group to the unimodular unitary group 
lu, (or uz) by stereographic projection (III, § 8) and take this 
latter as fundamental, it is, in accordance with III, § 16, not 
necessary to distinguish between ray and vector representations. 
The group of proper rotations can be generated from its infint- 
tesimal operations, and we may take as a basis for these the 
infinitesimal rotations D,, Dy, D, about the x-, y-, and z-axis. 
It then suffices to know the infinitesimal unitary transformations 


1 
ay = 7(Mz, M,, HEAP 


which they induce in system space. We call the real physical 
quantities of the system which are represented by the Hermitian 
operators M,, M,, M, the x-, y-, s-components of the moment 
of momentum SM. In order to express them in terms of the 
usual units they must, as was also the case with the energy, 
be multiplied by the quantum of action h. The moment of 
momentum plays the same réle with respect to the virtual rotations 
of space as the energy with respect to the actual displacements in 
time. ' 

One argument for the appropriateness of our definition of mo- 
ment of momentum is that in the case of the Schrodinger theory 
it leads to the usual formule of classical mechanics. As a further 
justification we prove the general theorem that the moment of 
momentum so defined is constant in time. We saw in II, § 8, 
that the necessary and sufficient condition that the physical 
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quantity represented by the Hermitian operator A be constant 
in time was that A commute with the Hermitian operator H 
induced by the infinitesimal displacement of time. In exactly 
the same way we can show that the commutativity of A with 
M,, M,, M, constitutes the necessary and sufficient condition 
that the quantity represented by A remains unaltered under the 
virtual proper rotations of space, i.e. that A is a scalar with 
respect to these rotations. Now the energy is a scalar, hence 


HM, = = 0 


But, on the other hand, these equations assert that M,, M,, M, 
are constant in time. 

The infinitesimal rotations generate only the group of proper 
rotations ; in order to obtain the complete orthogonal group we 
must supplement them with the reflection 7 in the origin, or 
extend the group u, to the group u3 by the addition of the ele- 
ment ¢ (III, § 8). + will induce a unitary operator J in system 
space which commutes with all U(s), in particular with the 
moment of momentum Jt= (M,, M,, M,), and which satisfies 
the equation /J = 1; this shows that J is Hermitian, as well 
as unitary. A quantity A which is unchanged by reflection 
must commute with /; hence, in particular, the energy H 
must commute with J, The physical quantity represented by J, 
which we call the signature, is constant in time, as it commutes 
with H. It has, in common with all quantities arising in group 
theory which are not associated with infinitesimal operators, 
no analogue in classical mechanics. 

We reduce the total system-space into invariant sub-spaces 
with respect to the group of displacements in time; such an 
invariant sub-space is carried over into itself by the generating 


infinitesimal operation dr = “Hp. Since we are here dealing 


with a one-parameter Abelian group, or with a single operator H, 
this reduction can be carried to the point in which all the con- 
stituent sub-spaces are 1-dimensional. The states contained in 
one of these invariant sub-spaces we call quantum states. 

We now proceed in exactly the same manner to reduce the 
representation Jt induced in system space by the group of rota- 
tions into its irreducible constituents D;. We make use of the 
fact that these are known to us a priori ; only the number of 
times they appear in §¢ depends on the particular representation 
®. (Of course, we have not as yet shown that the 9; really 
constitute a complete system of irreducible representations of 
ds, and it may seem risky to apply the process of reduction to 
the o-dimensional representation 9. This procedure can, 
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however, be justified on the basis of the fact that b, is a closed 
group. But in the final formulation of quantum mechanics it 
will not be necessary to base our conclusions on such general 
considerations, as the reduction into 9; will be obtained by 
elementary means.) The entire system-space § is thus decom- 
posed into sub-spaces ,, HR, +++ such that 9; is of dimension- 
ality 27 + 1 and the representation induced in it by the group 
u, is ®; On adapting the co-ordinate system in system-space 
to this decomposition the variables fall into classes 


xm) (m=j, j++ +, 9); 
x(n) (m= 5, Wy Hy 


? 


under the influence of an arbitrary transformation o of wy, 


applied to the variables €, » the co-ordinates of system-space 
transform in accordance with the law 


ink 
x(n) ~ Fa (G+k=2%, i—k= 2m). 


With the reduction of # or Yt is associated the reduction of the 
angular momentum Yt; in the sub-space §; the components 
of I are given by III, (15.9), from which it follows that the 
square M? of the moment of momentum has there the fixed 
value 7(7 ++ 1). (It is evident from general considerations 
that M? must be a multiple of the unit matrix in ®;, for it is 
a scalar and must therefore commute with all the operators of 
the irreducible representation 9;.) If the state of the system is 
represented by a vector lying in t;, the z-component of its 
moment of momentum is capable of assuming the values m = j, 
j—1,°°+:+, —j; the z-component naturally only apparently 
occupies a preferred status, due to the fact that the co-ordinates 
in §t; were chosen in a manner which differentiated the g-axes 
from the others. That M,, M? can a priori assume only discrete 
values m, j(7 + 1) is essentially due to the fact that the rotation 
group is closed; since the group of displacements in time is open, 
the analogous result for the energy need not in general hold. 
In this connection we wish to emphasize again that the operator 
H depends on the dynamical relationships existing in the system, 
whereas the representation ¥t induced by the group of rotations 
is determined only by the kinematical situation (number of 
elementary particles, etc.). The signature / also assumes a 
definite one of its values + 1 in each sub-space f;. For lack 
of a better name we call the states which lie in the sub- 
space §t,, which is invariant under the group of rotations, 
‘¢simple”’ states of inner quantum number j. We must 
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be prepared to find that 7 may here assume half-integral as well 
as integral values, in contrast with the Schrdédinger theory. 

On uniting two kinematically independent systems, with 
system-spaces i, i’ in which the rotation group induces the 
representations %, 9’, the total system has as system-space 
kX 9’, in which the representation MN x M’ is induced. In 
particular, the moment of momentum of the total system is 


(Hex We dx 


where Jt and Wt" are the angular momenta of the two partial 
systems. The theorem that the moment of momentum behaves 
additively with respect to composition is contingent only on the 
assumption that the parts are kinematically independent, 
whereas the corresponding theorem for energy applies only if 
they are dynamically independent, i.e. in the absence of inter- 
action between the parts. This difference is based on the fact 
that whereas the energy represents that actual change of state 
in the course of time, the moment of momentum represents 
the virtual change associated with a fictitious rotation. We 
reduce i, R’ into the invariant irreducible sub-spaces ,, Ry. 
respectively, i.e into the simple states of the two partial systems 
having inner quantum numbers, 7, 7’. The Clebsch-Gordan 
equation (III, § 5) 


D; Xx Vo D545" ote Dy itt aE geek Dij-s7 (1.3) 


then tells us: If the two parts are in the simple states with inner 
quantum numbers j, 7° then the whole has each of the simple states 
with inner quantum number 


ee ace Oe (1.4) 


associated with it, each exactly once. To include the signature 
we must add: If the parts have as signatures the values 5, 8’ 
(8 = + 1), the signature of the whole has the value 88’. 

Compare the results which we have obtained with the 
corresponding results in classical mechanics. In both the moment 
of momentum is constant in time and the moment of momentum 
of the whole is equal to the sum of the moments of momentum 
of the two parts. Denoting the magnitude of the moment of 
momentum in classical theory by j, we have, in agreement with 
(1.4) 


i 
Syl) 55), 
for the resultant of two vectors of magnitudes 7, 7’ is a vector 


whose magnitude J lies within these limits. Quantum mechanics 
deviates from classical mechanics in the following three respects : 
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1. [n quantum mechanics the square of the moment of momentum 
1s j(j +1), tn classical mechanics it is 7? ; 

2. Here j can assume only the discrete values 0, 4, 1, 3 
there 1t may have any non-negative value ; 

3. Here the J obtained on compounding two partial systems 
can assume only those values between |j — 3'|, j + 7’ which differ 
from them by an integer, there it can assume any value between these 
limits. 

Already before the rise of the new quantum mechanics a 
semi-empirical description of the regularities observed in spectra 
had been given with the aid of a vector model consisting of the 
vectorial moments of momentum of the individual electrons 
and of the atom as a whole; the observations, assisted by the 
older quantum mechanics, had already led to these three modi- 
fications of classical theory.! 

The reader will perhaps have wondered why we consider 
-only the virtual rotations of space and not the translations, 
which must also be taken into account in order to arrive at a 
complete description of the homogeneity of space. The reason 
for this is that in studying atoms or ions we treat only the 
electrons as particles, taking the nucleus as a fixed centre of 
force situated in the origin. That this is at least approximately 
correct is due to the fact that the mass of the nucleus is many 
times the mass of the electrons. Space is thereby transformed 
from a homogeneous into a centred space; such a procedure 
naturally allows us to consider only atoms or ions, which have 
a single nucleus. Diatomic molecules are accordingly described 
with the aid of the l-parameter group of rotations about the 
axis joining the two nuclei, and not by the full 3-parameter 
group of rotations of space—to this we must add reflection in 
the plane which bisects the axis perpendicularly in case the two 
nuclei are physically equivalent.2 If we are dealing with three 
or more fixed nuclei the symmetry either disappears entirely or 
is reduced to at most a finite group of rotations.* 


. . 
? } 


§ 2. Simple States and Term Analysis. Examples 


To each characteristic value E’ of the energy H there belongs 
a definite sub-space Rt’ of , the sub-space of quantum states 
with energy level E’; it consists of all states y which are trans- 
formed into E’-z by the operator H and is accordingly the 
characteristic space 9t(E’) associated with the characteristic 
value E’ of H. Since the energy is a scalar, the considerations 
applied in the preceding paragraph to the total space Rt can also 
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be applied to &’: ’ is invariant under the operators induced 
in system-space by the rotation group and is consequently the 
carrier of a certain representation of this group, which can be 
reduced into its irreducible constituents. If the energy levels 
are of at most finite multiplicity we are faced with the problem 
of reducing only representations of finite degree. Accordingly 
R is decomposed into the ‘‘ simple spaces’’ SR, associated with 
the rotation group in such a way that not only the square of 
the angular momentum and the signature have definite values 
in ,, but also the energy has a sharply defined value E;. This 
energy level E, is necessarily (27 + 1)-fold degenerate; we 
speak of an accidental degeneracy when the energy levels of 
different simple sub-spaces ; are equal. J, M,, M? and H 
are all simultaneously in diagonal form; that this is possible 
is due to the fact that these four operators all commute among 
themselves. In this way the reduction into simple states can be 
employed in term analysis: each energy level E; possesses an 
inner quantum number 7 which gives the term the natural 
multiplicity 27 + 1. 

On subjecting the atom to a perturbing field which destroys 
its natural spherical symmetry this (2j + 1)-fold term is broken 
up into 27 + 1 terms. Let the perturbation, i.e. its Hamiltonian 
function W, possess axial symmetry about the z-axis; if Hy, 
possesses no accidental degeneracy, then in accordance with the 
theory of perturbations the perturbed energy levels are given to 
a first approximation by the portion of the Hermitian operator 
W in which §; intersects itself : 


ZA ANAC ORG) (Go 4, =a 1, oo 4 ae 


The rotation about the z-axis with meridian angle d transforms 
x(m) into e(— md) + x(m), and in virtue of the symmetry assumed 
for W this correspondence of §; on itself must also be represented 
by 

e(— mg) + x(m) = SW(m, m’) + e(— m'd) x(m’), 
or 


W(m, m’) e[(m — m')¢] = W(m, m’). 


But this means that all elements W(m, m’) except those in the 
main diagonal vanish, whence 


Se OG a) (2.1) 
are the 27+ 1 perturbed terms. The quantum number m, 
which is capable of assuming the values j, 7 — oe ee 


thus serves to label these components. Perhaps the most 


| 
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important axially symmetric perturbation is that due to a 
homogeneous magnetic field in the direction of the g-axis 
(Zeeman effect); because of this m is called the magnetic 
quantum number. The inner quantum number j of a term 
can be determined spectroscopically by counting the number of 
terms appearing in the Zeeman effect. Sommerfeld first con- 
cluded, from the spectroscopic data, that 7 as well as m must be 
allowed to assume half-integral values. If we consider the 
Zeeman effect to be described by the analogue of the classical 
formula II, (12.5) then 


_ eh e: _ @/9I : 
W — uc (HM) = hoM,, o> Qc’ (2.2) 


and W is rigorously in diagonal form: 
W(m, m) = hom. (2.3) 


Our analysis shows that the breaking up of energy levels due 
to an axially symmetric perturbation parallels the reduction of 
an irreducible representation of the rotation group D3 when this 
is restricted to the group d, of rotations about the z-axis: by 
this Q, is reduced into the 27 + 1 one-dimensional representations 
which we have previously denoted by D™ : 


x(m) —> e(— md) + x(m). 


If two kinematically independent parts, which are in the 
simple states §;, Rj, are compounded together, the state of 
the composite system is in the (27 + 1)(27’ + 1)-dimensional 
product space Ry; = RK; x My. If the parts have the energies 
E;, E;, then the whole has the energy E, + Ej, assuming no 
interaction between the parts. Introducing a weak interaction 
between the two partial systems and assuming that there is no 
accidental degeneracy, i.e. assuming that all the remaining 
energy levels of the unperturbed system are different from E,;), 
it suffices, to a first approximation, to consider the section 
<H)> of the energy operator H in which §,,- intersects itself ; 
it is an Hermitian correspondence of %j; on itself. We can 
apply the considerations, which were applied above to the total 
system-space R X MR’, to each of these M,;: Rj is to be de- 
composed into sub-spaces- belonging to numerically distinct 
characteristic values of <H>. The rotation group induces a 
certain representation in each of these sub-spaces, and this 
can be further decomposed into its irreducible constituents. 
The result is that 9; X Rj, is, in accordance with the Clebsch- 
Gordan series, reduced into the simple spaces Wu, J =j7 +7’, 
jtyv—-lees {7 — 7’|, in such a way that in each of them 
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the energy <H) has a definite value Fy. Different Ey can only 
‘accidentally’ have the same numerical value. Consequently 
the term £,,; is broken up by the perturbation into terms Ey 
in exactly the same way as’ the representation D; x Dy, is 
reduced into the irreducible representations Dy. But this is 
only correct to the approximation characteristic of perturbation 
theory. As we have seen above, an inner quantum number 
J can be rigorously ascribed to a term E; in the approximation 
with which we have been dealing here there is associated with 
it in addition the inner quantum numbers j, 7’ of the parts, in 
the last analysis of the electrons themselves: the energy level 
E arises from a definite term Ej, of the unperturbed system by 
interaction of the two parts. Such an association is rigorously 
possible for ‘‘ simple states,’’ but the rules based on it lead only 
indirectly and approximately to an analysis of the terms.4 


Examples 


If we take the Schrédinger scalar wave theory to be valid 
for a single electron, then a simple quantum state of the electron 
in the field of the nucleus is characterized by the principal 
quantum number » and the azimuthal quantum number 1 (we 
here use the word “azimuthal” instead of “ Inne a) e Suet 
a term is (21 + 1)-fold degenerate, and we assume there is no 
further accidental degeneration. The moment of momentum 
is represented by the operator @ taken over from classical 
theory ; the square of its absolute magnitude is ¢+ 1) and 
the signature has the value (— 1)!._ If f electrons come together 
to form an atom we obtain a term, neglecting interaction between 
the electrons, 


E(myl,) + E(tele) ++ + + + E(nyl,) (2.4) 
of multiplicity (2/4; + 1) +++ (2l,+ 1). The quantum numbers 
2 and / refer to the individual electrons. The interaction causes 


a separation which parallels the complete reduction, obtained 
with the aid of the Clebsch-Gordan series, of 


Dd, x Di, PGi eee Dry (2.5) 


into its irreducible constituents Dz with total azimuthal quantum 
number £ Each such term is associated with the quantum 
numbers 

(724), tg le, ° + +, nyly; L). (2.6) 


If f 2 3 certain D, appear more than once in (2.5), and we may 
therefore have several (2L + 1)-fold terms associated with the 
same set (2.6); these must then be distinguished from each 
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other by some further index. The square of the total moment 
oi momentum is L(Z + 1) and the signature (— I)ht'+--- +s, 
In spectroscopy it is usual to characterize the values / = 0, 1, 2, 3, 
4,- ++ by the small Latin letters s, p, d, f, - - + and the values 
LE == 0,1, 2, 3,- + » by the corresponding capitals S, P, D, F,-+-. 
We cannot expect the scalar wave theory to be correct, 
but must be prepared to describe the state of the wave field 
in terms of a quantity ys with several, say a, components 
(b,, te, * * *, Ha), i.e. by a covariant quantity of a definite kind 
%. Each component is a function of the spatial co-ordinates 
xyz; the components will depend on the choice of the Cartesian 
co-ordinate system in such a way that on going over to a new 
co-ordinate system by the rotation s the components will undergo 
among themselves that transformation A(s) which corresponds 
to s in the representation %. Again, consider 03 replaced by u, 
as the fundamental group. The general component #,(xyz) of 
_the ‘‘ vector ’’ # has two indices, the index « running from 1 to a 
and the index (xyz) running through all the points of space. 
Let ®, be the vector space of functions %(xyz) and Yi, the 
a-dimensional vector space; the state space of a single electron 
is then Wt, X Wt; Under the influence of the rotation s which 
sends xyz into x’y’s’ the state % goes over into the state p’ 
defined by the equation 


pa(x"y’a!) = Aa balxy2), || dap | = Als) 5 


the representation induced in system-space is accordingly 
NM = Wx © The moment of momentum I of the electron 
consists of two parts: 


M=(Sx 1 +(x g, (2.7) 


the first of which refers to the a-dimensional “‘ spin space” Ry, 
the second to the “ translation space” R,. (1 x L,), or simply 
L,, is the operator He z—) which acts on each of the 
a components in the same way ; it affects only the index (xyz), 


tn ee : : 
leaving the index « unaltered. poe is the unitary transformation 


corresponding to the infinitesimal rotation about the x-axis in 
the representation HM; (S, X 1), or simply S,, consequently 
affects only the index « and leaves (xyz) unchanged. Only 
the part 2 appears in classical mechanics ; we call it the orbital 
moment of momentum, and the remaining part © the spin 
moment of momentum, or simply the spin. Its appearance 
is unavoidable so long as the wave quantity # is not simply a 
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scalar or a set of scalars. Each of the two parts satisfies separ- 
ately the commutation rules III, (15.7), but in general only the 
total angular momentum satisfies the law of conservation. If 
the quantity y% is of a simple kind, i.e. if W is an irreducible 
representation D,, then a = 2s + 1 and the spin © is equal to 
the moment of momentum JM, associated with the representation 
Ly 
Since the Schrédinger theory has proved itself at least 
approximately correct, one should assume that to a first ap- 
proximation each of the components %, satisfies the Schrédinger 
scalar wave equation. So long as we consider this approxima- 
tion, the a components have only the effect of multiplying the 
multiplicity of each energy level by a. But in reality the correct 
differential equations must contain a term, the ‘spin per- 
turbation,” which introduces a coupling between the various 
components y,. The electron can thus be considered in 
abstracto as a composite system, consisting of the electron 
translation with system-space 9; and the electron spin 
with system-space §,; the spin perturbation is the weak inter- 
action between these two. Because of this the method of 
composition can here be applied. Let % =®,. Decompose the 
translation space §, into the (2/ + 1)-dimensional sub-spaces 
R(nl) ; the corresponding energy term E(nl) with azimuthal 
quantum number | has, on neglecting the spin perturbation, the 
multiplicity a(2/ + 1) and its characteristic space is the space 
Re X R(nl) of the same dimensionality. On taking the first 
order spin perturbation into account this term is separated 
into the terms £, with inner quantum number j and multiplicity 
(2) + 1) in a manner paralleling the decomposition of the repre- 
sentation D, X ®, into its irreducible constituents: 


De 2, — ) D;, Ht OS Ne os | gL, (2.8) 


with the aid of the Clebsch-Gordan series. Care must be taken 
to differentiate sharply between the azimuthal and inner quantum 
numbers / and j. The latter is capable of assuming the values 
given in (2.8) ; whenever / = s the number of different terms in 
such a “ multiplet” is 25+1. L? is approximately equal to 
the constant /(/ + 1), S* is approximately equal to the constant 
s(s + 1), and M? is rigorously constant and exactly equal to 
77 +1). We can thus speak of the azimuthal quantum number 
of an actual energy term only to within the approximation 
characteristic of perturbation theory. It is well to set forth 
these considerations beforehand and to approach the spectro- 
scopic data, as we shall in § 4, with them well in mind. 
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§ 8. Selection and Intensity Rules 


We return to the consideration of our system as a whole, 
without resolving it into its individual electrons, and again 
denote the total inner quantum number by 7. Let A be any 
physical quantity of the system, and let it be represented by 
the Hermitian form A; we write that portion of this form in 
which 9; intersects Rj, in the form 


Sa(mm')x(m)x'(m’), (3.1) 
where the indices 1, #2’ run through the values 
m= J, pee is ae tes =f; m' == 7’, jo, ee == jh (3.2) 


If the quantity A is a scalar, the operator A commutes with the 
operators U(s) induced in system-space by the rotations s. 
On decomposition into these irreducible sub-spaces Ry, Rj, it 
follows from the fundamental theorem III, (10.5), of the theory 
of representations that the section (3.1) of A corresponding to 
the transition R;—> R;, 1s zero if 7’ +7 and a multiple of the 
(27 + 1)-dimensional unit form 

Salon) x’ (rm), 

m 
1) Ie 

An analogous situation exists for the group D, of rotations 
about the g-axis. With respect to it the total system-space 
decomposes into 1-dimensional invariant sub-spaces R™ in 
which the rotation with angle ¢ induces the representations 
Di : x(m)—> e(— md) x(m). If we only assume that the physical 
quantity A possesses axial symmetry about the z-axis it follows 
that the cocfficient a(mm’) is necessarily zero when the magnetic 
quantum numbers m and mm’ of the initial and final states are 
dirterent: 

We now consider a vectorial quantity q with the three 
components qz, Jy, qz instead of the scalar quantity A. This 
is of particular importance because such a quantity, i.e. the 
electric dipole moment q of the atom, detcrmines the interaction 
between the atom and radiation—to that approximation in 
which the linear dimensions of the atom may be neglected in 
comparison with the wave-length of the emitted light. If the 
degeneracy of the energy level £; is destroyed by an external 
axially symmetric perturbation, e.g. a homogeneous magnetic 
field in the direction of the z-axis, then the spectral line caused 
by the transition R; > Rj, from the term £; to Ej, is broken 
up into the lines associated with all possible transitions 
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(R;, nt) > (Rj, m’). On calculating the part of the Hermitian 
form representing the electric dipole moment in which the sub- 
space ft, intersects Rj : 


Lq(nim')zE(m)x'(m’), (3.3) 


the ratios of the squares |q(mm’)|? of the absolute values of its 
coefficients determine the relative intensities of these (2) + 1)(27’+1) 
lines. Since q; is axially symmetric about the z-axis q.(mm’) = 0 
unless m’ = m; we thus have the selcction rule 


qz: mM>m (3.4) 


for the g-component of the electric moment. On performing 
the rotation with angle ¢ about the z-axis x(m), gz -+ iqy, dz — 14y 
are multiplied by e(—md¢), e(d), e(—¢) respectively. Since 
&(m)x'(m’') is therefore multiplied by e[(m — m’)d] we obtain 
the selection rules 


de + iy: m>m—1, dy—itqdy: m>m+1 (3.4’) 
for the x- and y-components of q. Only the transitions 
m—-> m—i1, m m+ti1 (3.5) 


of the magnetic quantum number are allowed ; the first and the 
last generale two waves which are circularly polarized in the xy- 
plane in opposite directions, and the remaining transition m—> m 
generates a wave which is linearly polarized in the 2-direction. 
If the equation (2.3) holds for Zeeman effect, the wave number 
of the component m— m’ is displaced by an amount o(m —- m’) 
from its unperturbed value. Thus in ‘“ normal Zeeman Gilde 
we obtain instead of (27 + 1)(27’ + 1) components only three, 
whose polarization is as described above and whose wave numbers 
are vdisplaced by the amounts 0, 420. That the resolution oF 
the two terms £;, Ej, is almost entirely hidden is due to the 
fact that the factor of ‘proportionality ho in (2.3) has the same 
value for both terms. Fortunately most of the cases actually 
observed show “‘ anomalous Zeeman effect,” in which the resolu- 
tion of the terms can be seen clearly ; in order to explain it 
we must change the expression (2.2) for the perturbation due 
to the magnetic field. But the above selection rule for the 
magnetic quantum number, which has been obtained from 
fundamental principles of group theory, is valid in all cases. 

The selection rule for the inner quantum number 7 is obtained 
in an analogous manner. The three components 4,, dy, qz of q 
suffer the transformation s among themselves when the x(m), 
x'(m") are subjected to the transformations corresponding to 
s in the representations D,, ,, respectively. Or, if we wish to 
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express it in terms of Uy instead of b,, s is that transformation 
which is associated with the element o of u, in the representation 
®,. This is, of course, merely an expression of the fact that q 
is a vector. Now, in accordance with the terminology intro- 
duced in III, § 14, (3.8) is a vectorial quantity in the representa- 
tion space of D; X Dy, and we are interested in determining 
how many linearly independent quantities of this kind there 
are. Their number is given by the number of times 9, is 
contained in D; X Dy or D, X D, as an irreducible constituent. 


But in accordance with (1.3) D, occurs in D; x Dy exactly 
once if 


j =j—1 or j or j+1 


and otherwise not at all, and we must further exclude the case 
j= 0,7’ = 0. We thus obtain the selection rule 


with the proviso that 0— 0 does not occur. Since there exists 
but one linearly independent vectorial quantity in the repre- 
sentation space of D; x D,-1n the cases in which the selection 
rule is satisfied, the components of q(m, m’) are determined by 
purely group-theoretic considerations to within a constant factor 
of proportionality. 

In order to calculate the vectorial quantity (3.3) for7’ =7 — 1 
we proceed as follows. Let 7; €’, 7’ be two arbitrary points 
on the unit sphere which transform cogrediently under u. 
&é’ + ym’ is then the fundamental invariant, and the three 
forms which are obtained from 


ay (ee + in (3.7) 
by multiplication with 
— ee ae £7 (3.8) 


transform in the same way as the (x + 7y)-, (x — 1y)-, 2-com- 
ponents of a vector, respectively. They are linear in the 
monomials &7%* of degree k + 2 = 27 and in the monomuals 
£’r'y’*’ of degree k = 27’. Introducing 


n° ee 
vrist vrs"! 


(Q—rts=k+2, m=r—s;, % =r 4+5s'=k, 
2m’ =r — 5’) 


x(m) = x'(m') = 
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as co-ordinates in the representation spaces of D;, Dy we find 
that the three forms above are of the type (3.3) with 7’ = 7 — 1. 
For example, we obtain for the (x + 7y)-component 


(Be) al) SEH 
— ee os, ya T= ee 
(r—2)+8=k 


—— PENANG a= Vee — 1). 


In agreement with the selection rule m — m — 1 there occur here 
only those terms for which m’=m— 1. Calculating the 
(x — zy)- and z-components in the same way, we find for the 
transition 

jof=jai: 


(qe + 1gy)(m, m — 1) = — VG + mG + m — I), 
(Ge —i4y)(m,m+1 = Vii-mG—m—1), (3.9) 
qa(m, m) = V(j + m)(j — m). 
In order to calculate the components for the transition 7 = 7’ 
we must replace the factors (3.8) by 


2n’&, 2€'7, ée a n'7 
which also transform like the (x + zy)-, (x —- iy)- and g-com- 
ponents of a vector. Finally, for the transition 7’=j7-+ 1 we 
must replace (3.8) by »’, — &, &'y’. Since the angular mo- 
mentum St is a vector, the formule for the transition j > 7 
must naturally agree with those already obtained for Mt [III 
(15.9)], and since q is Hermitian the formule for the transition 
j->j +1 must agree with those obtained by taking the 
Hermitian conjugate of the components for the transition 
j>jga—. 
(2gh= j- 


=Vi+tmG—m + 1 
=Vij—mjtm+ TD, (3.9) 


mM, 


(4x + 19y)(m, m — 1) 
(Gx — 14y)(m, m + 1) 
qz(m, m) 
j>j=jt.. 
(get igy(m,m—1)= VG—m+DG—m+ 2), 
(Gz — 14y)(m, m+ 1) = — VG m+ 1G + m + 2), (3.9) 
ge(m,m) = = VGtm+t)G—m+)). 
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In each of these three sets of formule the right-hand sides are 
determinate only to within a common factor of proportionality 
which is independent of m, but which can be completely deter- 
mined only by integrating the wave equation of the dynamic 
model of the atom, and not by the theory of groups alone. 
The coefficients which do not occur explicitly in the above 
formule are all null. The squares of the absolute values of these 
coefficients yield the (rational !) intensity ratios of the components 
into which a line ts split by the perturbation. 

Already before the rise of the new quantum mechanics the 
intensity formule (3.9) for the components of a line emitted 
under the influence of a magnetic field were obtained from the 
observational data under the guidance of the correspondence 
principle.® In the new quantum mechanics they are, as we 
have seen, a consequence of the most general principles, and we 
would find ourselves in serious difficulties if they were incorrect. 
Nevertheless it is to be remembered that they can be invalid 
(1) if the spherical symmetry of the system is destroyed by 
external perturbing fields, or (2) if for short wave-lengths the 
interaction between matter and radiation is no longer determined 
primarily by the electric dipole moment. 

Since the dipole moment is a proper vector, as the components 
Dad 20 OVEr MLC (a Gy, Ol TeEMechon «7? aimetiic 
origin, the representation D, induced on them by i, has as 
signature —1, If the signatures of ,, Rj are 8, 8’, then under 
the influence of the reflection 7 (3.3) is multiplied by the factor 
65’. The coefficients q(mm’) must accordingly all vanish unless 
58’ = — 1; the selection rule for the signature 1s 


Sat == O. 


If the individual electrons are governed by the scalar wave 
theory the total azimuthal quantum number L of the atom 
can jump only to L—1, L or L +1, while the sum of the azi- 
muthal quantum numbers of the individual electrons l, + 1,-+- +++ +ly 
can change only by an odd integer (Laporte’s rule). In the case 
of a single electron, f= 1, only the transitions /— / + 1 are 
consistent with these rules ; this result has already been obtained 
in II, § 5, from the theory of spherical harmonics. 

The formule (3.9) allow us to solve a problem which we shall 
here, for the sake of future application, introduce from the 
physical standpoint. A partial system in the simple state Ri; 
is compounded with a second in the simple state Rj, to form 
a single system. In Ry, = %; X Ry,, us induces the representa- 
tion D=9D; X Dy; let the corresponding moment of mo- 
mentum be Jt. On adapting the normal co-ordinate system 
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in tj; to the complete reduction of D into its irreducible con- 
stituents Dy, I is broken up into square sub-matrices Pty of 
length 27+ 1, arranged along the principal diagonal, corre- 
sponding to the decomposition of Rj; into sub-spaces Jy. But 
the same is not true of the moment of momentum YM, x 1 of 
the first partial system, and we wish to determine the portion 
of this matrix in which Ry intersects itself. That is, in physical 
language, we wish to determine the temporal mean value <M,» 
of the moment of momentum of the first system in the state 
defined by the quantum numbers 7, 7’; / of the two parts and 
the whole. We assume that the interaction between the two 
parts resolves the energy level F,; into distinct levels Ey on 
applying the theory of perturbations. Since Jt; is a vector we 
know, from the same considerations as we applied to the electric 
dipole moment above, that the portion of it corresponding to 
the transition / > J must be a multiple of My: 


Oe iy rt (3.10) 


In order to evaluate the proportionality factor « we construct 
the scalar product of the matrices (IN, x 1) and M; since 


these two matrices commute and we have 


(1 x Ij)? = M? + (M, «x 1)? — 2MOM, x 1) 
POUT Mere WN) ae UE ee) 


for since in the original co-ordinate system (IR; x 1)? was 
j(j + 1) times the unit matrix, it remains the same in the new 
co-ordinates. And, on the other hand, M(M, x 1) is equal 
to xy J(J + 1) times the unit matrix in the sub-space Ry, as 
follows from (3.10). Hence from (3.11) 


2 IJ J+ YH=IG+Y)-SHHV+YDA+IS+Y, 
ees 
ae Gey 


or 


x 
dle 
a 

ws 


§4,. The Spinning Electron, Multiplet Structure and 
Anomalous Zeeman Effect 


We have hitherto ignored the fact that the terms of the 
alkali spectra, characterized by the two quantum numbers n, J, 
are in reality not simple. Each of these terms--with the exe 
ception of the s terms / = 0—actually consists of a fine doublet. 
By § 2 the (x, J) term should be resolved into 2/ + 1 components 
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in a magnetic field; instead we find that one of the doublet 
terms breaks up into 2/ components and the other into 2/ 4-2. 
We should accordingly ascribe to them the inner quantum 
numbers 7 = ] — 5) j=l+ 4 respectively. 

Our general considerations immediately give us a hint as 
to how this discrepancy is to be explained. The quantity 
describing the wave field is not a scalar, but is instead a covariant 
quantity of the kind D,, having two comporients (p,, po). This 
is the theory of doublet phenomena as developed by W. Pauli.® 
It seems indeed easy to arrive at this conclusion after the 
preparation of the preceding paragraphs, but historically this 
systematic foundation was developed only after Pauli’s dis- 
covery. It is quite immaterial whether we associate the matrix 
+ 1 or the matrix — 1 with the element ¢ in the representation 
D; of u3. Taking the first of these alternatives, the signature 
has the value (— 1)! in the quantum state (nlj) ; hence Laporte's 
rule remains rigorously correct on taking the spin into account. 
We have as further rigorous selection rules those concerning 
the total inner and the total magnetic quantum numbers, In 
the representation 2, the transformation o itself corresponds 
to the element o of u,, and by III, (15.6), the spin moment of 


Momentum is 6 where © is the vector already defined with 


1 0 
> al 

We shall not as yet attempt to find the specific effect of the 
spin perturbation on the wave equation. This was done origin- 
ally by picturing the electron as a small material sphere, the 
rotation of which gave rise to the spin; the additional moment 
of momentum required by spectroscopic observations was first 
introduced in this way by Goudsmit and Uhlenbeck.’? Since 
S, is capable of assuming only the values + 1 it appears as if 
the spin axis can only be quantized along the positive or negative 
Z-axis; we need not go into the false conclusions this assertion 
can lead to on interpreting it literally. The spin perturbation 
must appear in going over from classical to relativistic mechanics. 
The terms of the hydrogen atom, calculated in accordance with 
the scalar non-relativistic wave mechanics, depend only on the 
principal quantum number x, but the theory of relativity intro- 
duces a correction which causes the terms corresponding to the 
various values of / to split apart and form the so-called fine 


components 
=o 


s7 = 
0 ? 


0 1 0 
s-[ tf s-f 
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structure. We should therefore expect the same scheme of 
terms in hydrogen as in the alkalies, but observation shows 
that the doublet separation of an / term into two terms with 


se : is just such that two terms with the same j, but with 
different | =7 2: a exactly comedes Hence the spin per 


turbation in hydrogen agrees quantitatively with the separation 
caused by the relativity correction. 

The alkali doublets show anomalous Zeeman effect. Other 
elements, such as alkaline earth metals, have (in addition to 
triplets) a system of singlet terms, and singlet terms always 
show normal Zeeman effect in a magnetic field. It therefore 
seems probable that the anomalies in Zeeman effect are closely 
connected with the spin. The magnetic separation of an alkali 
term is quite independent of the principal quantum number 7 ; 
all the terms of a series behave in the same way. A term (J, 7) 
splits up into 27 + 1 equi-distant components, characterized by 
the magnetic quantum number m, but their separation is hog 
instead of ho, where g is a rational function of / andj (the ‘‘ Landé 
g-factor’’). The energy value of the component m is therefore 
displaced by an amount 


hog: m ie : ei) (4.1) 


from its unperturbed value. The empirical formula for the factor 
g, which is due to Landé, is 


%+1 

fy = aay (4.2) 
This formula holds for weak magnetic fields, in which tlie separa- 
tion is of a smaller order of magnitude than the doublet separation. 
ie Jt 

If . = 0, {= 9 
This latter fact gives a hint toward the solution of the puzzle : 

If the total moment of momentum consisted only of the spin 
(¥ = 0), its magnetic effect would be twice as great as if it con- 
sisted of 2 alone. We therefore assume that the magnetic effect 


we have in particular g = 2. 


el ee 
of the spin 5 © ts twice as great as that of the orbital angular mo- 


mentum &; the perturbation due to an external magnetic field 
1s therefore to be taken as 


_, eh _ eh 1 
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The spin offers an explanation of why the beam in the Stern- 

Gerlach experiment is separated into two parts. The valence 

electron of the univalent silver atom is, in the normal state, 

ee 

aie sOr ise Oleminen ce gy —= 5 and m can assume only the 
1 and 

Values sa 3" Although the component of the mechanical 


moment of momentum in the direction of the magnetic field 


can have only the values + : the experiment shows that the 


value of the magnetic moment of the atom is a whole Bohr 
magneton, and not the half of one; but we now see that since 
the mechanical moment of momentum consists only of spin 
it should give rise to twice the expected magnetic moment. 
The connection between magnetic moment and mechanical 
moment of momentum is even more apparent in the magneto- 
mechanical effect: the demagnetization of a vertically suspended 
bar of weak iron must result in giving to it an angular momentum. 
The ratio between the change in the magnetic moment and the 
€ 
He 
ment, which was performed only on ferro-magnetic bodies, 
yielded twice this value. The anomalous magnetic behaviour 
of the spin also accounts for this result, if we assume that the 
mechanical moment of momentum in ferro-magnetic substances 
is due entirely to the electron spin.® 
Does this hypothesis also explain the general Landé formula 
(4.2)? This is answered by the formula (3.12) obtained toward 


moment of momentum was expected to be » but the experi- 


Spee 1 aes 
the end of § 3, in which j, 7’, / must be taken as 3: i 7 in order 


that it apply to the composition of electron spin and electron 
translation. We find that in the state (lj) the temporal mean 


value of the spin He is equal to Jt multiplied by the factor 


ee ee) 
gE 3 RG +) 
or 
1 : f fa= 1 z (4.4) 
& + Dae or f= 3" 3 
Hence by (4.3) 
eh 
= —* oO ia = . M.. 
CU) pape ase 
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So long as the magnetic separation is small compared with the 
spin perturbation the Zecman separation of the term (dj) 1s 
determined primarily by <W)>; (4.4) then leads, in fact, to 
equation (4.2), in agreement with the emptrical data. 

If the atom consists of several, say f, electrons, the situation 
then arising can be understood with the aid of the gcneral rule 
of composition. If the clectrons are in quantum states with 
inner quantuny numbers 7, and enetsy levels 2), (7 er 
2,-++, f), then on negiccting the interaction between the electrons 
the total system has a (27, + 1) -- - (27, + 1)-fold energy level 
EG.) ++ +--+ &(j,). Ié this level coincides with none of the 
other levels it is resolved by a small perturbation into tcrms 
with total inner quantum numbcrs / in a manner corresponding 
to that in which the product 


Dj, x D;, Bee AED Dj, = REG: (4.5) 


is reduced into its irreducible constituents Dy (Clebsch-Gordan 
series). Obviously in order that this (77) coupling lead to an 
adequate description the mutual interactions bctween the 
electrons must be small compared with the spin perturbation. 

The situation usually met is, however, the opposite of that 
contemplated above: the normal term order corresponds to 
the Russell-Saunders or (s/) coupling. Neglecting for the moment 
the interaction between the electrons as well as the spin per- 
turbation, we are led to a 2/(2/, + 1) + + + (2, + 1)-fold energy 
level (2.4) in whose characteristic space the rotation group in- 
duces the representation 


Dix (D, X D, x - ++ x D,). (4.6) 


Due to the interaction between the electron translations the 
second factor is reduced in a manner analogous to (4.5); a 
single term with azimuthal quantum number L has now the 
multiplicity 2/22 + 1). We next reduce 


Dj= YD,, (4.7) 
and finally, as the last step, we carry out the reduction 
De (J=L+s,L+s—lees IL — s|), (4.8) 


associated with the coupling between the spin and the orbital 
moment of momentum. The terms which result from this 
last reduction form together a multiplet. Each multiplet is 
thercfore associated with a definite azimuthal quantum number 
L and a spin quantum number s; the individual members of 
the multiplet are distinguished by the inner quantum number |. 
We call 25+ 1 the multiplicity, although the numbcr of terms 
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in the multiplet is only actually equal to this when L > S, as 
by (4.8) their number is less if L <s. The 2/-dimensional 
representation Dj is even or odd according as f is even or odd. 
The reduction (4.7) into irreducible constituents accordingly 
yields only integral values for s when f is even and only half- 
integral values when f is odd: The term multiplicities alternate 
regularly between even and odd as we run through the atomic table 
in the order of increasing atomic number (H even, He odd, Li 
even, Be odd, etc: “alternation law"). For f = 2 we have, for 
example, 


D} = ap -b De 


It 1s empirically found that the bivalent alkaline earth metals 
have in fact a singlet and a triplet system of terms. But in the 
triplet system the S terms, for which L = 0, are simple; only 
the P, D,+ + -, terms have the actual multiplicity 3. 

Instead of considering all the electrons at once as in (4.6) 
we can build up the atom by successively adding one electron 
after another. On adding a next electron, say the f**, to an 
atom or an ion A*, a multiplet of A* characterized by azi- 
muthal quantum number L and spin s breaks up into all those 
multiplets contained in the representation (D, x Dy) x (M, x D)), 
where 1, = / is the azimuthal quantum number of the electron 
added. Since 


D, xX D, = De, + 24, 
Dax Dp — DS Dis, Le=L+1, L+/-1,:°,, |L — 1], 


this results in multiplets (s*, L*), one for each of the pairs 


stasis, je LR be es a lhe, 7 OS) 


(‘ branching rule”’). The alternation law is again contained in 
the first of the above equations. It is to be noted, however, 
that the Pauli exclusion principle for equivalent orbits, which 
will be discussed in part C of this chapter, materially restricts 
the array of multiplets allowed by this rule.® 

Again applying (3.12) to the composition of spin and orbital 
moment of momentum, we find that the 2/ + 1 components 
into which a J term of a multiplet (s, L) 1s split in a weak magnetic 
field are displaced from the unperturbed positions by the amounts 


hog- ms (nm — J, J —1,--4 — J) (4.10) 
where the separation factor g is given by 


9 Oe ae ada 
g=1+ EA) eee) 
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This is exactly the formula which was derived empirically by 
Landé ; we here see the importance of the fact that the square 
of the absolute value of the moment of momentum M (or & or S) 
is calculated from the quantum number J (or Lors) by J(J + 1), 
etc., instead of J, etc., as in the older quantum mechanics. 

When the magnetic field increases to such an extent that the 
magnetic separation becomes comparable with the separation 
between the terms of the multiplet we must handle both the 
perturbation to which the multiplet separation is due and the 
magnetic perturbation together. In order to express the small- 
ness of the term in the Hamiltonian function to which this 
former perturbation is due, we introduce a factor p which will 
appear in the same way as the factor o in the magnetic term ; 
the case of a weak magnetic field may then be expressed by 
saying that o is small in comparison with p. We can consider 
o and p as variables which increase gradually from 0 to their 
actual values and follow the dependence of the separation on 
their ratio. We therefore write the perturbation term in the 
Hamiltonian function in the form 

W = piv’ + oW", 

Since the decomposition (4.8) need not for present purposes 
be expressed in terms of its ultimate constituents, the individual 
electrons, we may here denote the azimuthal and inner quantum 
numbers by J and j. Let the representation spaces of D,, D, 
be t,, ®t, with co-ordinates €(m,), x(m,) respectively. Denote 
the moments of momentum M,, Mt, of these two representations 
by 8, & respectively ; if the magnetic field has as its direction 
the z-axis, then 

We hi, 2s.) (4.12) 
The co-ordinate system is again to be so chosen that the rotations 


about the z-axis appear in reduced form; to such a rotation 
of angle ¢ corresponds the transformation 


E(t.) > e(— mp)» Elm), x (my) > e(— mig) + x(m)) ; 
the range of the quantum numbers m, and m, is given by 
VSS aa, eer ee ole 


The variables of ts x 8, then behave like the (2s + 1)(21 + 1) 
products 


E(105) > x(my) (4.14) 


and are multiplied, under the influence of a rotation 4 about 
the z-axis, by e(— md), where 


m= ms + mz. 
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We now reduce ®, X ®, into its irreducible constituents D;. 
Let the co-ordinates of the (27 + 1)-dimensional irreducible sub- 
space of t, X ®t, in which the representation D, takes place, 
be denoted by 


xj; m) (m=j,j—1,+--, —j). 


m is the magnetic quantum number, i.e. under the influence of 
the rotation ¢ about the z-axis x(j ; m) is multiplied by e(— md). 
The co-ordinate transformation which leads to the complete 
reduction of ®, X ®, into its constituents D,; is obviously of 
such a kind that x{j; m) is a linear combination of those of the 
variables (4.14) for which m, ++ m, has the value m. 

If the unperturbed system possesses no accidental degenera- 
tion the separation is determined by that part of the matrix 
(4.12) in which the sub-space t, X ®, of Rf intersects itself, 
We must therefore solve a secular equation G of degree 
(2s + 1)(2/-++ 1); but the problem is materially simplified by 
the fact that the perturbation term possesses rotational symmetry 
about the z-axis, as the only non-vanishing elements of the 
matrix W are those for which m > m. The one secular equation 
G is consequently broken up into 2(/-+ s) + 1 secular equations 
Gm» corresponding to the possible values 


m=Il+s,l+s—1,-°-+,—(i+s) 


of m. The degree of G,, is given by the number of possible 
partitions of m into two summands m, + m, which run through 
the ranges (4.13). In the case of a single electron, f= 1, we 
have only equations of the first and second degrees, and the 
calculation can therefore be carried through completely for this 
case, 14 

The roots of the secular equation G,, are the displacements 
of the energy terms due to the perturbation. Since the trace 
of a matrix is an invariant, the sum of the term displacements 
which are associated with a definite value m of the magnetic 
quantum number (the roots of the secular equation G,,) is equal 
to the sum of the terms in the principal diagonal of this portion 
of W, 1.e. to : 
pay W(msm,, m,m,). 


(m3 +m = m) 


It is therefore a homogeneous linear function of p and o (‘* sum 
rule’). We obtain the part due to the magnetic field by putting 
p = 0; by (4.12) this is 


oW"' (m,m,, m, m,) = ho(m, + 2m,). 
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On the other hand, the formule (4.10), (4.11) determine the 
term displacements in the case in which o is small in comparison 
with p. In consequence of the sum rule these two results must 
agree. and s being fixed once and for all, we denote the Landé 
g-factor (4.11) by g(j), and we then have 


(m+ 2m.) = m> J’g()). 


The sum on the left is extended over all partitions of m=m,+m, 
for given m, and that on the right over all values of 7 which 
are consistent with the conditions 


7 |nl, |m| + 1,+-°; gHl+tsl+s—l1,-°--, |Z — sl}. 


g(j) can in fact be determined from this equation. For m=/+s 
both sums reduce to a single term; we then have 


1+ 2s = (l+s)-g(l+ 5s). 
For m==1-+s—1 there are two possibilities for (m,, m,) and 
twotor7: #,—1,m,—5— | orm,—1— 1m, —s- 7—! 
or/+s—1. Consequently we must have 


a+ 4s—3 = (I4+s—I){el +s) +e +5—1)}. 


In this way we obtain recursion formule for the successive 
calculation of g(il+s), gi +s—1), +++. The reader can 
readily verify that the result of the first few steps agrees with 
4.11). 

It is to be noted that in following the terms from a weak 
to a strong magnetic field they cannot cross each other, con- 
sidered as functions of the monotonic increasing parameter 
o:p; the “singular elements’’ of a unitary group, i.e. those 
elements for which two or more characteristic values coincide, 
constitute a manifold of three, and not simply one, fewer 
dimensions.!? 


B. The Lorentz Group 


§ 5. Relativistically Invariant Equations of Motion of 
an Electron 


We have as yet obtained no specific expression for the spin 
perturbation; that for the magnetic effect due to an external 
field was set up with the aid of the experimental facts. It is 
clear that we can arrive at a satisfactory theory of the electron 
only when we are able to express its fundamental laws of motion 
in a form which is invariant under Lorentz transformations, as 
required by the restricted theory of relativity. The solution of 
this problem is due to Dirac.1? We saw in III, § 8, how the 
2-dimensional representation ®, of the,rotation group, which, 
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following Pauli, characterizes the covariant quantity wb == (by, we) 
describing the wave field, can be extended to the group of 
positive Lorentz transformations. ,, % play the same réle as 
the variables £, introduced in connection with Qj. 

Following de Broglie we took as the wave equation of a 
particle of mass m in field-free space 


(= ny de Ng 1 9 y = m2 (m1, ae *). (5.1) 


dy? I 2 D2 


But this equation is not in agreement with the general scheme 
of quantum mechanics, which requires that only first order 
derivatives with respect to the time appear. The formulation 
of a relativistically invariant differential equation satisfying 
this requirement is, as Dirac discovered, made possible by the 
transition from the scalar wave function % to one with two 
components. We scek to derive these dynamical equations 
from a Hamiltonian principle. 


Let 

Pee pS eee ge ae 

constitute a normal co-ordinate system in our 4-dimensional 
space-time. If the quantity w is of the same kind as y%, the 


quantities ib S,, 0 behave, in accordance with III, (8.16), like the 
four components of a 4-vector; the S, are the matrices defined 
in ITI, (8.15). Hence in particular 


Sees de 
S, —-dx 
PR, OX, B 


are the components ds, of an infinitesimal vector; we are here 
dealing with a linear correspondence which is independent of 
the co-ordinate system employed and which sends the vector 
dx over into ds. Its trace 


age ee (5.2) 


oH, 
is consequently a scalar and its integral (multiplied by 1/2) 
et ee Ou 
M= Apa Sue dx (dx = drgdr, diy dx,), (5.8) 


extended over any finite portion of the world, is a quantity which 
is independent of the co-ordinate system.* 


* The letter M used for the material part of the action is not to be confused 
with the moment of momentum. 
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Although M may not be real, it is practically real in the sense 
that M — M is the integral of a complete divergence. For 
since the S, are Hermitian matrices, 


and M — M is in fact the integral of 
10h S.¥) 


Oe Rx 


In using M as an action we are not interested in M itself, but 
only in its variations 6M caused by arbitrary infinitesimal 
variations dp of p = (#,, 2) which vanish outside of a given 
finite portion of the world (the integral is then extended over 
the entire world or, what amounts to the same, over this finite 
portion). The circumstances mentioned above guarantee that 
8M is real; on writing it in the form 


8M = J (Sp-w + Sp)dx 
we find on comparison with (5.3) that 
1 dep 
a= peasy 
We thus arrive at the first order differential operator 
pls 
Ree 
From the invariance of (5.2) it follows that this operator trans- 
forms = (#4, #2) into a quantity p’ = (4, 44) which trans- 
forms contragrediently to = (%,, %.) under the influence of 


an arbitrary positive Lorentz transformation. If we wish to 
guarantee that M is real, we may replace the original definition 


by 


V= 2S. (5.4) 


Et oe > 
M= Al Z (is.24 = aS. t) - de. (5.5) 

In III, § 8, we found it necessary to introduce quantities 
~1, ¥ which transform contragrediently to #,, gj. in order to 
be able to extend the restricted Lorentz group to the complete 
group. And just as V applied to % generates a quantity of the 
kind w’, in the same way the “ conjugate " operator 


pp 


ae Loe 
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transforms ’ into a quantity of the kind %. V’V is, as is readily 
verified, the operator 


>? ye as 
oe (nt abe 


Consequently equation (5.1) for 4, %, can be written in the form 


1 
7Ve + my’ = 0, | 


1 
me + Mm pb = 0) 


(5.6) 


on introducing an auxiliary pair of components ¥’. From now 
on we denote the column of the four components yy, #2; yj, og 
by % and employ S, as the symbol for the transformations of 
these four components as in the latter part of Chapter III; 
with this understanding the differential equations (5.6) arise 
from an action integral which is composed additively of the 


quantity M, (5.3), and the invariant [cf. III, (8.19)] 
i mol pT Ne, 


M and M’ are also invariant with respect to interchange of 
right and left, and under the spatial reflection 2 in the origin. 

In accordance with the general scheme of quantum mechanics 
the differential equations for % should, as already remarked, 
contain only the first derivative of % with respect to time; the 
additional requirement that it be relativistically invariant then 
leads to the conclusion that it can also contain only first de- 
rivatives with respect to the spatial co-ordinates. We have 
here been able to satisfy these requirements without altering 
the actual content of de Broglie’s equation (for the components 
#,, #); the equations thus obtained are to be taken as the 
equations for a free particle. This formal transition to first 
order equations will become physically significant only when 
we pass to the derivation of the equations of motion in an electro- 
magnetic field with the aid of the principle of gauge invariance 
developed in IT, § 12. According to it, if — ¢» is the scalar and 
#1, $2, $3 the vector potential, we must replace 


$e: (5.7) 
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It will be found convenient in the following to introduce the 
quantities f, obtained by multiplying the potentials ¢, by the 


factor ea Then in 


he 
M= |e: Vib + dx (5.8) 
the operator V is defined by 
eee 
y= gs 2+2) 9 


Because of this gauge invariance the quantities M, M’ are 
unchanged on replacing simultaneously 
Joby eM and f. by f.— >, (5.10) 
where A is an arbitrary function of position in space-time. Now 
take A to be an infinitesimal function which vanishes outside 
a certain finite portion of the world; then 6M and 6M’ must 
automatically vanish for the variations 
p= a-y, f= — >. (5.11) 
The complete expression 


3(M + M’) = [Bp + - Bp) + Sv Sfa)dx 


for the variation automatically tells us that under the assumption 
that the laws of matter (5.6) are satisfied, i.e. that w = 0, 


5(M + M’) = | Ys df, + dx. 


Hence we have as a consequence of the laws of matter 


dA ds* 
= [zs d= fr rear = 0, 
le. the continuity equation 
ie 
2s = (5 12) 
A glance at the explicit expression for M shows that 
s* = pS, pb; (5.13) 


these are the quantities which formed the starting-point for 
the theory of the transformations of y as developed in III, § 8, 
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and we already know that they form the components of a 
4-vector which is independent of the particular space-time 
co-ordinates employed. The time component 


5° = db = (Pad + dove) + (Wid + Holt) — (5.14) 


is the probability density and hence c$ = c(s}, s*, s3) is what 
may be called the probability current: in order to obtain the 
number of particles which will on the average pass through 
a surface element do in time unit, multiply the total number of 
particles present into the product of the area do and the normal 
component of the vector c8. On integrating the equation (5.12) 
over a volume V we find that the increase in the mean number 
of particles in V per unit time is equal to the mean number of 
particles entering VY through the surface in unit time. In 
contrast to the provisional scalar theory, the Dirac theory leads in 
a most natural way to expressions for the probability density, as 
well as the probability current, which depend on yb alone. 
On integrating 


ie Ox, di, 0X5 


over the whole of space we find that the integral is independent 
of time—and, in accordance with the statistical interpretation 
of %, is to be so normalized that its value is 1. Consequently, 
in the dynamical law 


1 di = 
i hee 


the energy H/h is a Hermitian operator, as should be. We 
shall from now on take h as the unit of action, with corresponding 
units for linear and angular momentum. The result of this is 
that the quantity disappears completely from the laws of 


Sees 1 3d 
quantum mechanics. With the usual abbreviation, p. = aa. 
1 3 


The influence of the electro-magnetic field on the matter is 
taken care of by (5.9), but, on the other hand, the matter gener- 
ates the electro-magnetic field in accordance with Maxwell’s 
equations. In order to express this explicitly we must add to 
M + M’ the Maxwellian action 


P= AK 2 + ft. + fh) — (Ho + foo + feo)}dx (5.1) 


ad 
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of the electro-magnetic field, where the 


fap = ES 


are the field strengths—which are unaffected by the change of 
gauge (5.10). F is obtained from 


5| |? — eyavar (5.17) 


2 2 , 
by multiplication with (=) = (5.17) is the action in 


Heaviside units, which are best adapted to the electro-magnetic 
field theory. Since we have taken h as the unit of action, the 
total action of our system, consisting of matter plus field, is 


W=M+M +-F (2=5). (5.18) 


For reasons which will be apparent later the real number «/4a 
is called the fine structure constant. Whereas the variation 
of the ¥ in the Hamiltonian integral §W - dx yields the equations 
of matter, variation of f, leads to the equations of the electro- 
magnetic field with 


—e-s*=—e- PS, (5.19) 


appearing as the 4-vector of charge and current density. The 
only constants occurring in the field equations are the two 
combinations 


cm e 
My = a a= AL (5.20) 
of fundamental atomic constants; the first is a reciprocal 
length and the second a pure number. 

Schrédinger, in his fundamental papers on wave mechanics, 
thought he could explain the quantum behaviour of matter 
and radiation “classically” by setting up a closed system of. 
field equations such as we have obtained above. In particular, 
he held that the charge of the electron was actually ‘‘ smeared ” 
over the whole of space with the density — e- 5° But there can 
be no doubt at the present time that the field equations are not 
to be interpreted in this classical manner ; they must rather 
be interpreted in accordance with the statistical view-point 
developed in Chapter II. The expression (5.14) for the density 
then guarantees the atomistic structure of electricity. To show 
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this we first remark that the charge in a volume V is represented 
by — e times the Hermitian form 


ff J pode dexeydx,, 

(") 
But this is an “‘ idempotent ’’ form with respect to the “ vector ”’ 
#; its characteristic values are 1, 0 and the corresponding 
characteristic functions are those quantities % which vanish 
outside or inside V, respectively. The charge contained in V 
is accordingly capable of assuming only the values — e and 0, 
i.e. according to whether the electron is found in V or not. In 
order to guarantee the atomicity of electricity the electric 
charge density must equal — e times the probability density. 
But if we base our theory on the de Broglie wave equation, 
modified by introducing the electro-magnetic potentials in 
accordance with the rule (5.7), we find as the expression for the 


charge density one involving the temporal derivative “ in 
addition to #; this expression has nothing to do with the prob- 
ability density and is not even an idempotent form. According 
to Dirac this is the most conclusive argument for the stand 
that the differential equations for the motion of an electron in 
an electro-magnetic field must contain only first order derivatives 
with respect to the time.43 Since it is not possible to obtain 
such an equation with a scalar wave function which satisfies at 
the same time the requirement of relativistic invariance, the 
spin appears as a phenomenon necessitated by the theory of 
relativity. 

The theorem of the conservation of electricity (5.12) follows, 
as we have seen, from the equations of matter, but it is at the 
same time a consequence of the electro-magnetic equations. 
The fact that (5.12) is a consequence of both sets of field laws 
means that these sets are not independent, i.e. that there exists 
an identity between them. The true ground for this identity 
is to be found in the gauge invariance, for it is equivalent to 
the assertion that 6W vanishes identically when # and f, are 
subjected to variations of the form (5.11). We have 


SW = [{(Bh-w + BBY) + SL" Bf,hax, 


where w= 0 are the equations of matter and L*=0 the 
Maxwellian equations. On substituting the variations from 
(5.11) and integrating the last term in the integral by parts, 


Les eS pee 
sl ees 0. 
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Because of the arbitrariness of the gauge the number of inde- 
pendent equations must be one less than the number of unknown 
functions # and f,. 


§ 6. Energy and Momentum. Remarks on the 
Interchange of Past and Future 


I. Energy and Momentum. 
The complete field equations are explicitly 


zs.(7 2 + fa) + my TH = 0; | 

: i (6.1) 

div © + p= 0, a | 
0 


Where © and § are the electric and magnetic field strengths : 
a d d }° 
E, = 1(20 _ 2h) eee 


OM OND/ : ney 


p is the charge density apap, and the components s,, ° + ° of the 
current 8 are given by 


Sa b Sy yp, ioe (6.3) 


In addition to the differential law 
eo (6.4) 
Xo 


expressing the conservation of electricity, we have a vector con- 
servation law governing energy and momentum. <A completely 
satisfactory expression for the tensor representing density and 
flux of energy and momentum is only to be obtained along the 
lines employed in the general theory of relativity. Here we 
give only the result for the density of energy — c:} and mo- 
mentum (é, ¢, ¢3), and in doing so we separate the material 


from the electro-magnetic part. We have for the part referring 
to matter 


aL fine +i)y—(2-w)i-sa} | 
+ moPT ; 
208 -B)HE-B | 


OX, OX, OX» OX 


(6.5) 


We have here introduced, in addition to S,, the operator S, 
(p = 1, 2, 3) which acts on all four components of #; whereas 
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oa former subjects #,, %, to the 2-dimensional transformation 

Sp [III, (8.15)} and yi, ~, to —S,, the latter exercises the 
same 2-dimensional transformation S, on both pairs of com- 
ponents. Correspondingly 


s = PSryp. 


The density of energy and momentum due to the electro-magnetic 
field is given by the familiar Maxwellian expressions 


— R= S{(El+ +) + (HE+ +)}; 


(6.6) 
2 = = 4(£,H, —E glial J 
We find the conservation laws 
Sea oh Gain 
ino dhe a ania ears * NG 


"as consequences of the field equations. Furthermore, the tensor 
f is symmetric—not identically, but in consequence of the field 
equations; in this sense we have 

i + =0(p=1,2,3); f= #(p,g=1, 2,3). (6.8) 


On combining these with (6.7) we obtain the divergence con- 
ditions 


2, O(%_t3 — Xie) : 

* Xx ae 0, ’ (6.9) 
3) O(%o tt + Xo) 

x ee ag 0, ; (6.10) 


These results can all be verified directly, but their deeper 
significance can be understood only by going over to the general 
theory of relativity as mentioned above. Just as the theorem 
of the conservation of electricity follows from the gauge in- 
variance of the equations, the theorems for the conservation 
of energy and momentum follow from the circumstance that 
the action integral, formulated as in the general theory of 
relativity, 2s invariant under arbitrary (infinitesimal) transforma- 
tions of co-ordinates. In this general relativistic formulation we 
need further to erect a normal set of co-ordinate axes at each 
point P of space-time, consisting of four mutually perpendicular 
directions at P (‘‘ orthogonal ennuple’”’), in order to fix the 
metric at P and to be able to describe the wave quantity ¢ in 
terms of its components; all permissible orthogonal ennuples 
at P are obtainable from each other by local Lorentz transforma- 
tions which leave P invariant. But the rotations of these local 
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ennuples can be performed in the various points P quite inde- 
pendently—the quantities at various points are not bound to 
each other as in the special theory of relativity. The symmetry 
of the energy-momentum tensor can be traced back to the 
invariance with respect to such rotations. One can in fact 
take it as a general rule that every invariance property of the 
kind met in general relativity, involving an arbitrary function, 
gives rise to a differential conservation theorem. In particular, 
gauge invariance is only to be understood from this standpoint. 
It follows from the transformation laws for % that its four com- 
ponents y%, relative to the local ennuple are determined only to 
within a common factor e’* of proportionality, the exponent A 
of which depends arbitrarily on position in space-time; in 
consequence of this it is necessary, in order to obtain a unique 
covariant differential for ys, to set up a linear form J’f,dx, which 


is coupled with the gauge factor contained in % in the manner 
required by the principle of gauge invariance." 

We obtain the integral conservation laws from the differential 
ones by integration. We set up the integral 


(ie ee ay ae arcu, 


over a section % = const. of space-time and find that it is 
independent of x. —c¢jJ 9=H is the energy and (Jy, Je, Js) 
the linear momentum. The material part is, on a simple in- 
tegration by parts, 


—)Jo= fH E SG =e + fp) ae maT dV } 


2 0ke 
ij oe 
i= |b 7a, = 


These are Hermitian forms in the “ vector” 4. They again lead 
: eo @ 

us to associate the oneatee (= —, exe 

LORE Ohi Ghia 

(Ji, Jz, Js) of linear momentum, i.e. to the assumptions with 

which we, following de Broglie and Schrédinger, began. For the 


energy we obtain (on dividing by c) the operator 
1 z 1 
= fi —" SS, 
C ~ S,(; Xp 7) a ea, 

without the additive term f, as in (5.15); the differential equa- 

tions of matter are therefore 


(5 2 + fo) + = Hip = 0. 


Ong 


) with the components 
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Moreover, we must not forget that to the part due to matter 
we must yet add that due to the electro-magnetic field. 
The quantities 


M,= f(%. ts — %502)dV,- + +, (6.11) 


which are by (6.9) also constant, are the components of the 
moment of momentum. We find from (6.5) that the part due 
to matter is 
ae[l d 3 1 
M = AG SS a) = : ‘cuneate 
1 \H; "25%, “ONE. + 5Si}yar, . 
In agreement with our earlier assumptions we here obtain the 
operator which is composed of the sum of the x,-component 


1 Py) 0 ; 
7(*5— = 1 a) of the orbital moment of momentum and the 
1 0X3 0% 


spin moment of momentum 2h The vector 
1 ’ 1 > ? ’ 
9 © a 9 (Si, So, S3) 


is actually the spin, for in accordance with the law of trans- 
formation of both # pairs (4, #2), (¢), 45) of components suffer 
the same transformation o as in the Pauli theory of the spin 
under the influence of the transformation o (spatial rotation) 
Olt. 

On integrating equations (6.10) over the spatial section 
X 9 = const. we obtain 


a 
ae art 2 


which we may consider as the law of inertia of energy. The 


; : ial 
integral may be written J): &, = — = So, WISTS (Ey, Sy, S. ERE 
the co-ordinates of the ‘‘ centre of energy ’’; the equations are 


then 

pate a. 

a Wages Cc a ‘dt? . 

We thus obtain the familiar mechanical law: Momentum ts 
equal to mass times velocity, where the velocity is to be taken as 
that of the centre of energy and the mass as 1/c? times the energy 
content of the field. Nevertheless it is advisable not to divide 
by H in defining the centre of energy, as the energy density 
— i2 is here no longer positive-definite, and we cannot be certain 
that the energy content H will turn out to be positive. 
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Our theory is a classical field theory, the quantum features 
entering only in the statistical interpretation. With this 
interpretation the field laws are concerned with a single electron. 
At the present stage of our development we can deal only with 
the additional quantities due to the electro-magnetic field by 
assuming a given external field affecting the motion of the 
particle, without the particle reacting on the field; we must 
then surrender our Maxwellian equations. The true laws 
governing the interaction between electrons and quanta will 
only be obtained, in analogy with II, § 13, on subjecting the 
system of field equations to the process of quantization, just 
as was done by Heisenberg for any system of classical mechanical 
differential equations. 

The fact that we are led back to our original assumptions 
concerning the operators representing position and momentum 
is due to the particular expressions we have chosen for the 
action, from which the field equations were obtained; indeed, 
it depends entirely on the part M. These original postulates 
of quantum theory are accordingly of less interest from the 
standpoint of general principles than we at first believed. But, 
on the other hand, this connection seems to indicate that M 
cannot be replaced in its rdle as representing the action due 
to matter. M is also responsible for the fact that the charge 
and probability densities agree, which is unconditionally re- 
quired as a guarantee of the atomistic structure of electric 
charge. These connections with the most fundamental physical 
observations thus require that the action be composed additively 
of M and further terms which are invariant not only under 
change of gauge (5.10) as is M, but also on replacing # by e!4- and 


ry) : ¢ 
Wea he =5 where A and yw are two independent arbitrary 


functions in space-time. J’ and the Maxwellian action F are 
in fact of this kind. Further relativistic invariant scalars 
satisfying these conditions are readily found—indeed it is not 
difficult to set up the most. general action possible with the 
quantities at our disposal, But we have yet to be convinced 
by physical observation that the three quantities M, M’, F 
here employed do not suffice. 


II, Electric and Magnetic Spin Perturbations, 


In order to be able to compare Dirac’s theory with the facts, 
we eliminate #), y in the same way as we did in the absence 
of the electro-magnetic field. We obtain the equation 


— Vivd = mo 
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with the new definition (5.9) of V and V’. The substitutions 
Sa in two variables satisfied the equations 


SoS, = SySq = Sh } 52S = — $5, = 15; ; 


and consequently those denoted by the same letters but operating 
on all four variables obey 


SoS1 — S189 —- on ; Sen == coe — 1Sa7 


V'V contains terms of the following four types ; 


(eet dbllg tan) 
a -(2+n(Z+w) 
© sf(Z+e+n)-S+w(e+w} 
i) —a5i{ (5H) Ge +4)-(@ +(e +i) 


We collect together terms of types (1) and (2) to form the 
‘regular term’ in which the components of % are not coupled 
with each other : 
yD? ) . 2 
(2 ox + af af + “Sf oo 


ce 


(The transition from lower to upper indices, i.e. from “ co- 
variant’ to ‘contravariant’’ components, is performed in 
accordance with the equations f° = — fy, f? = f,(p = 1, 2, 3).] 
The irregular term consists of the electric part 


is, (4 as a) ++= Sais ae ae 


Ox 


and the magnetic part 
si(2s — U2) 4 + = (Sif + 4). 


These become, on multiplying by the factor h and expressing 
the electric and magnetic field strengths € and § in the usual 
units, 


é eo. 
We have already (II, § 12) calculated the peuas term for a 
homogeneous magnetic field and found it to be - “ (G2). On adding 
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the regular and irregular terms we obtain, on neglecting the 
squares /? of the potentials, 


as ©). 


This contains the fact, which was already derived in § 4 from 
ae 
spectroscopic data, that to the spin 5 ©’, twice as great a magnetic 


moment is to be ascribed as to the same amount of orbital 
moment of momentum; we have now obtained a convincing 
theoretical foundation for this procedure. The laws governing 
the interaction of a general inhomogeneous magnetic field with 
orbital and spin momenta emphasize still more emphatically 
the essential difference between and G’. The irregular electric 
term, calculated for the central-symmetric field originating in 
the nucleus, is the spin perturbation. 

The description of the electron given earlier, according to 
which it was a composite structure composed of two kine- 
matically independent parts—the electron translation, with an 
oo-dimensional system-space, and the electron spin, with a 
2-dimensional system space—is, in view of the Dirac theory, 
no longer quite appropriate. But the classification of spectra 
given there is none the less valid here, for it depends only on 
the fact that to the group of rotations of physical space corre- 
sponds the representation D, x © in the total system-space. 

From the field equations (6.1) as they are to be understood 
for the present, i.e. as the laws of motion of an electron in an 
external electro-magnetic field, dispersion phenomena can be 
(approximately) calculated; they tell us how the motion of the 
electron in the normal or other quantum states is affected by 
the incident light wave. From the perturbed 4 we then deter- 
mine the scattered light with the aid of Maxwell’s equations ; 
to this class of phenomena belong in particular the Compton 
and Smekal-Raman effects.° Spontaneous emission can be 
handled similarly if we take the considerations of Tl $ aeas 
justifying the following procedure: The polarization and 
intensity of light emitted by the quantum jump n— n’ of the 
atom is to be calculated by integrating Maxwell’s equations, 


where the expressions yx, Sy for charge and current density 


are to be understood as ypyp(n’ PO Spr’), w™ being the 
characteristic function of the atom in the n™ quantum state. 
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III, Interchange of Past and Future. 


The action is so constructed that it is invariant under inter- 
change of right and left; the corresponding substitution is 


ee wee og 
ho > ha, f= ae me (6.12) 
b> wi, thy —> fo ; b, > py, by > tbo. 


Does a corresponding result hold for the interchange of past 
and future? The foundations of the theory lead to the hope 
that it will be able to take account of the essential difference 
between the two time directions, so obvious in Nature. But 
Dirac has remarked that M, M’ go over into — M, — M’ under 
the influence of the substitution 


Mon a iy, ta > — fr (a= 0, 23), 
b>, te> We; b> — vi, by > — Wr. 


Hence when, in dealing with the motion of an electron in an 
external electro-magnetic field, we obtain a solution % which 
contains the time in the factor e~*”, this substitution will lead 
us to anew solution which contains the time in the factor e’”; or, 
more precisely, a solution of the problem obtained by changing 
finto — f. But this can be done by retaining the same external 
field with potentials ¢ and replacing e by — e. We denote such 
a particle, whose mass is the same as that of the electron but 
whose charge is e instead of — e, as a “‘ positive electron”; it 
is not observed in Nature! It follows from what has been said 
above that the energy levels of such a particle are — hv, where 
hv are those of the negative electron. Disregarding this differ- 
ence in sign, the two particles behave the same. The electron 
will possess, in addition to its positive energy levels, negative ones 
as well, the latter arising from the positive energy levels of the 
positive electron on changing signs as above. Obviously some- 
thing is wrong here ; we should be able to get rid of these negative 
energy levels of the electron. But that seems impossible, for 
under the influence of the radiation field transitions should occur 
between the positive and negative terms. That we have twice 
as many terms as we should is obviously related to the fact 
that our quantity # has four instead of two components (satisfying 
first order differential equations). The solution of this dif- 
ficulty would seem to lie in the direction of interpreting our. - 
four differential equations as including the proton in addition 
to the electron, 


\ (6.13) 
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The substitution (6.13) transforms the terms M, M’ of the 
action into — M, — M’, but leaves the Maxwellian term F 
unaltered. Our field equations as a whole, i.e. when we also 
take into account the reaction of the particle on the radiation 
field, are consequently not invariant under this substitution. 
However, there does exist a substitution which reverses the 
direction of time and which at the same time leaves all terms in 
the action invariant. We mentioned in III, § 8 that the ex- 
pression (5. ie) formed from a ¥ with two components takes on 
the sign 8, : 8) = 1, 8, = — l(p = 1], 2, 3) on going over from 
iby, Yo to = on Fence ifwisa quantity which transforms in 
the same way as # then 


pS, > 84° @ Say} 
, 5 oe 
on applying this to w = 25%, dx, we find that 
= dy 

Sat : ope yp. 

Hence if we make in addition the substitution 
Xo — %, Xp > Xpy (p= ip a 3) 

then 

Pedi, Sole 

Zpse Wa as = 23x, Sa 


and consequently M, formula (5.5), remains invariant. In the 
presence of an electro-magnetic field its components must 
change signs in accordance with 


fo ho; ts =)» (p= Mes 3). 


We have thus found that M, M’ and F all remain invariant 
under the substitution 


= = Oe aa 
po pene moe (6.14) 
> te, b> — d,; >t, fy --> — By 


This shows that the past and the future enter into our field 
theory in preciscly the same manner—in spite of the fact that 
the sign in the exponent of the time factor e~'” of a solution of 
the quantum problem is unchanged by the substitution (6.14). 
We must of course suspend judgment as to whether the laws 
governing interaction between photons and electrons allow us 
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to distinguish between these two directions in time until we 
have carried through the quantization (§ 12). 


§ 7. Electron in Spherically Symmetric Field 


We now proceed to the discussion of the behaviour of an 
electron in a spherically symmetric electrostatic field in Dirac’s 
theory. 


I. Dtrac’s Conservation Theorem. 


From the definitions follow immediately the commutation 
rules : 


SAP 3 = 16S, Ge IES, (pa i ee 
We need further the results 
SiS Sh, Sah SO 1S 
and the commutation rules 


Ly?,— pila = 9, (px) = pili + pola + Pals = 0, 
Ly pe — Peli = ips, Lepy — pil, = — tps, 


for the components of linear and angular momenta p = (4, Ps, Ps) 
ail 3 UL le, Me) 

In a spherically symmetric electrostatic field f, = fp = fs = 0 
and f, = @ is a function only of the distance r from the centre. 
With the aid of the formule given above it is easily shown that 


eae 
M,=L£,+ 5) S; 
commutes with ®, 7, (©’p) and consequently with each term in 
the expression 


“H = ® + (Gp) + mol (7.1) 


for the energy H. Indeed, this conservation law for the total 
1 
moment of momentum w= + 5S was already known to 


us from general considerations. We further find that (6’2) 
commutes with ® and 7, but that 


(S'X)(S'p) + (S'p)(S'kX) = — 2(S'p) 


(S'p){((S'R) + + (SR) + YG'p) = 0. 


Hence (©’2) + 1 anti-commutes with (©’p) and therefore also 
with (Gp) ; its commutation properties with respect to the three 


or 
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terms of (7.1) are therefore the same as those of 7. Hence on 
setting 


(SR) +1 =AT, (7.2) 


k is a scalar which commutes with the energy H (where by scalar 
we mean invariant under the group of rotations of space). 
Consequently we can decompose the system-space of the electron 
into irreducible sub-spaces %R, associated with the rotation 
group, in such a way that the quantity k, which we call the 
auxiliary quantum number, as well as the energy H, 
possesses a definite value in each of the sub-spaces. Now 


(CO Sta SE Sige, = BL) <b 4) 
=2— (SL, + +)=2- (2) 


and consequently 


; _ ; = Le 1 
(SH + I= e+ (SH+1=(2+56) +p= M45 


1 
eee 
Mm? = k? — 7 
This agrees with 
oe ees = 
Mm? = jG +1) = (j +5) ay (7.3) 
when we put 
; 1 ora! | 
PN fel a ae (7.4) 


Accordingly, the auxiliary quantum number k is a non-vanishing 
integer. The conservation theorem (7.2) goes beyond (7.3) in 
giving us in addition the sign of k. For a given nai-integral j 


saree 
the two values R= + G + 5) are both possible; they must 


correspond to the two possibilities ] =] be of our previous 


notation. The single quantum number k replaces the two lb ts 


II, The Differential Equation for the Determination of the 
Characteristic Values. 

Since the field is spherically symmetric, it suffices to carry 
through the calculation for the point x= 0, y=0, z==r. At 
this point 
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and the Dirac conservation law (7.2) becomes 


together with the equations obtained from these by interchanging 
the two pairs #,, J. and 1, ~y of components. The differential 
equation (6.1) for the characteristic vector %, which contains 
the time only in the factor e~*”’, has as its four components the 
two 


ON a Ob a 
Uh +i(s is) te a a 
Pen a Se —_ ; 
Up, —1 ee ise Oe Mop, = 0 


and two others of analogous structure ; we have here written 


v 


eee 1 Uy 


The derivatives with respect to x and y which appear in (7.6) 
can be eliminated with the aid of (7.5); the resulting equations 


are 
[erie A) (met len 
[ei Se + me Brno 


f= b,(0, 0, a, Sa (0, 0, r). 


The remaining two equations are obtained by writing (3, 6) 
MimPiacesol yy i) Ab all atwitrary pomer — (yy 2) the 
first and third components of # satisfy the equations (7.7) in 
a rotated co-ordinate system whose positive g-axis passes through 
P. Weshall find it convenient to introduce rf and rg as variables 


in place of f and g, as 
Weel) Al ee 
fd ¢ +a)s 


where 


If we wish to avoid the explicit appearance of 7 in the equations, 
we may write 
rf=v+tiw, re=v—w 
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and obtain, finally, the fundamental equations 


Uy — 2 mv—=w = 0, 
, (7.8) 


Uw + 2+ mw — 20 =0. 


en 


III, Spherical Harmonics with Spin. 


Let f(r), g(r) be a solution of equations (7.7); then in the 
rotated co-ordinate system 


b=f.p pi=8.p; h=f.t, be=E.7 
where the factors p, 7 are constants independent of r. On 
returning to the original co-ordinate system each of the pairs 
ty, Yo; vi, % undergoes the transformation o associated with 
the rotation s. Consequently 


$1 = fp: + gt a = gp, + fry (7.9) 

fo = fpe + Sto | Po = Spe + fre 
in which f and g depend only ony, and the factors p, 7 only on 
direction, i.e. on the spherical co-ordinates 6, @ introduced by 
setting 

x 1y — 7 sin Oe 2g 7 cos 0 


the coefficients in (7.9) must further satisfy the conditions 


pi(1 — cos 8) — po sin Oe~** = 0, (7.10) 
7,(1 + cos 6) + t2sin 0e *=0, 
On substituting the expression for @ in polar co-ordinates 


[II, (4.10)] into the Dirac conservation law, we are led, with 
the aid of (7.9) and (7.10), to the differential equations 


sin clan + a + k(1 + cos 87, = 0, 


00 dd 
oe ott om (Ty 
sin o5 —_ as — k(1 — cos 6)p, = 0. 


We have thereby accomplished the transformation of the Dirac 
wave equation into polar co-ordinates. (7.9) corresponds to the 
substitution p = f(r)Y, of the scalar theory; in place of the 
single factor f depending only on the distance r we have here the 
pair f, gand in place of the surface harmonic Y, depending 
only on the direction we have the matrix 


| 


Pi 71 


Pe Te 
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The equations (7.11), together with the conditions (7.10), define 
the “ surface harmonics with spin of order ks they are quite 
independent of the potential ®. The characteristic values E of 
the equations (7.7) or (7.8) are the energy levels associated with 
quantum number &, 

As in the theory of the ordinary spherical harmonics, we 
here again seek out those spherical harmonics with spin which 
contain the meridian angle only in the multiplicative factor e’™* : 


pyc (Sined se) 7 emt (sin Ola” On (719) 


Substituting these expressions in (7.11) and taking z = cos @ as 
the independent variable, we find 


dP 
(1 — 2) = — mP + k0, 


(7.13) 
( t 2) = = mQ — kP. 


We denote the solutions P, Q of these equations which lead to 
non-singular functions p, t on the sphere more precisely by 
P™, OM. It suffices to consider the case k > 0, for (— P, Q) 
is a solution of the equations obtained by changing k into — k: 


P& (2) = — Pz), OM Uz) = OMe). (7.14) 
Furthermore, 
d Pm) ge m) 
— P(m~1) (m—1) 
dz £ B =@ 


for the derivatives of P(™), Q(™) ie the differential equations 
(7.13) with m — lin placeofm. Form= —k,P=1Q=—1 
is a solution which satisfies all continuity requirements on the 
sphere, since the multiplicative factor 
(Sin) GO) 2 == (7 — aya 

is finite for negative m. Consequently we find polynomial 
solutions of (7.13), the degrees of which are 0, 1,°- +, 2k —1 
Earresponding to the values ##— —#, —k — 13+ =k — J) 
The solution for m = k — 1is 


P(z) = (1 — 2) + 2)", Q(z) = (1 + 2)F — 2). 


We thus finally obtain the following explicit expressions for the 
spherical harmonics with spin : 


: ap : : 
Pema) = He — 1 + 95, OFM) = AM + 91 — ah 
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where p=k—1—m. They behave very much like the 
ordinary spherical harmonics. The following equations are 
also of importance : 


Pe — 2) = (— 1). Oz), OMY(— 2) = (—1)?. PEZ) (7.16) 


§ 8. Selection Rules. Fine Structure 


I, Selection Rules. 

In a solution # defined by (7.9), (7.12) w,, like p, and 7, 
contains ¢ only in the factor e'”? and yo, like p, and 73, only in 
the factor e+ 1)* ; correspondingly for #1, %s. Hence 


Wei = ee + 5th = (m +5) 


M, bo = Gt — 5a = (m +5) 


The g-component of the moment of momentum in the state 


(k, m) is accordingly m + = This change in the meaning of 
1 
the quantum number m is to be carefully noted: m+ 3g Tuns 


through the values 


3 Ieee & : 
—%, k—> GO op mee Gy aed j= DN 
as it should. 

In order to obtain the selection rules for the possible transi- 
tions (k, m) — (k’, m’) and to obtain the corresponding intensities 
we must calculate the matrix which represents the energy of 
interaction between the atom and radiation in terms of the 
co-ordinate system determined by the characteristic functions 
~~ defining the quantum states » of the atom. Proceeding 
as in II, § 13, we see from (5.15) that this matrix is 


3 
COUN. 5 
p=l1 


The vector ec © here plays the same réle as G there. The in- 
tensities are essentially determined by the elements G(nn’), 
the three components of which are 


Sp(nn') = (Ps, poray, 


k 


The selection rules are merely consequences of the fact that 
© isa vector. We first obtain the old result for m andj from 
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considerations involving the proper rotations of space. The 
rule for j asserts that the auxiliary quantum number k may go 
over into 


t(k—l), +k +(k-4-1). (8.1) 
To the reflection 7 corresponds the interchange T of the two 
pairs (~,, 2), (Yi, W2). In polar co-ordinates this reflection 
consists in the transition from (8, ¢) to (7 — 0,7 +4); z= cos @ 
is thereby transformed into — g and the factor e”? takes on the 
sign (— 1)". In accordance with (7.15) and the expressions 
for py, 7; Pe, T2 this results in an interchange of p,, 7, with 
possible change of sign, as represented by the substitution 
0 1 Ol 
0 1 0 


and the same for pg, tT. By (7.9) we therefore have for ys with 
auxiliary quantum number k: 


Typ(— x, — y, ~~ 2) = (— 1)*Mb(x, y, 2). 
The sub-space §; thus has the signature 6 = (— 1)*-!; this 
result was derived under the assumption k> 0. On replacing 
k by — k and applying (7.14) we find in place of (7.16) : 
a a eee mes 1) OL ON ee ee Pee 
The signature corresponding to auxiliary quantum number 
— k (k> 0) is accordingly (— 1)*. On setting 


a =(-1) 


) 


1 = — k when k is negative (j=-k-5=1-5), 
(8.2) 


both possibilities are included under 6 = (— 1)’, or we could 
also write 6 = sgn k:(— 1)*"1_ The only coefficients occurring 
in a proper vector are those corresponding to transitions in 
which the signature is reversed. Our selection rule (8.1) for 
k is thus narrowed down to 


ee ee ey (8.3) 


The following table gives the value of the auxiliary quantum 
number & associated with each possible combination of / and j: 


ee eee 
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II. Transition to the limit ¢—> o. 


In order to return from relativistic to ordinary mechanics 
we must pass to the limit c-> oo. Before applying this to 


equations (7.8) we must replace U, v by my + pO NG then 


cy : pee 
have, on neglecting za in comparison with Be 


w= (fb 


2mw = — n( 4 —2)y; 


on eliminating w we obtain 


or 
eye k(k — 1) 
A -SS 2 jo + Uv = 0. 


On introducing / by (8.2) we have in both cases k(k — 1)=l(!+-1). 
Hence in the limit terms with the same J, and therefore those 
with auxiliary quantum numbers k and — k — 1, coincide with 
that one associated with azimuthal quantum number / in the 
scalar theory of Chapter II. The doublet found in alkali spectra 
—and in general the multiplet structure of spectral lines—ts 
accordingly explained as a relativistic phenomenon. 


UE ea Ler ee 
In a Coulomb field with nuclear charge Ze we have 


Za 
— °= Gr! 
employing Heaviside units, which are better adapted to a field 
theory. In the following calculations we shall denote the 


a ae : 
multiple i of the fine-structure constant = simply by « itself, 
T 
and we shall set mj)c =». In order to integrate equations 


(7.8) we first perform the substitution 
Dy eee (IED IDG) ees a (G, 
where f is a positive constant. Our equations are then 


@ +2\e—*r=(° —*\F + BG, 


if c 


(g-r+tempr—G42)e 


r 
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Our method will lead to a solution if we choose the constant B 
in such a way that the determinant of the linear combinations 
of F and G on the right vanishes : 


v\ 2 i aes. 
a - (=) +fB=0, B= Voit — 7. (8.5) 
We now seek a power series solution 
F= Jar, G= Sb,r, 


where the exponent pw begins with an initial value yw» and runs 
through the values po, fo + 1, wo + 2, °° *. On substituting 
these in (8.4) we obtain the recursion formule 


(u + R)by — 4a, = ¢ = 0) aun + B bur, 


The initial exponent pp = py is determined by the fact that the 
determinant of the coefficients of a,, 0, on the left must vanish 
for this value of the index: 


pee ERO e4/ pcg 
Because of the manner in which B was aa in (8.5) there 
exists a linear relation, with coefficients a —, B between the 
right-hand sides of (8.6) which is satisfied nec iN Qa) Ue 
Hence for all pv 


(2+ 2) + Alda — 24] + Blaby + (u — b)ay] = 


c 
Or 


b,| (2+ 28)(u +b) + a8] + a] Bu — 2) — (E+ 2)a|=0. 
(8.7) 


The power series will break off with the term with exponent pu 
if on replacing @,_,, 0, by 4, 0, the right-hand side of (8.6) is 
made to vanish. The pondinion for this is that 


Bb, + ic —*\a, = 0; (8.8) 


it will be satisfied in virtue of (8.7) if the determinant of the 
coefficients in these two equations vanishes : 


(mA gies Bad estat 
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or by (8.5) 
v ee 
le Pe Bey ee 
Since the exponent » with which the series break off must be 
of the form py + 2, where 7 is a positive integer, we obtain the 
fine structure formula 


a = a 
i 


The solution % of our differential equations, for the char- 
acteristic values vy = cE defined by (8.9), is of the form 


e~8r - y#o- (polynomial of degree 7 in 7) 


and satisfies the condition that the spatial integral of ||? con- 
verge in the neighbourhood of the singular points r= 0, 90. 
These E consequently constitute the discrete term spectrum of an 
ion with nuclear charge Ze and having but one electron outside 
the nucleus. If we neglect the small constant « in comparison 
with k, E depends only on n + |k|. This fine structure formula 
further tells us that the two terms with auxiliary quantum 
numbers k and — k, or the two terms with the same 7 and for 


which 1=7 + ; exactly coincide. That this is in fact found 


to be the case has already been mentioned in § 4, Equation 
(8.9) has had a remarkable history. It was first derived on the 
basis of the older quantum theory by Sommerfeld and, at about 
the same time, verified by the experiments of Paschen; it was 
perhaps the greatest triumph of that theory, next to Bohr’s 
explanation of the Balmer series and his calculation of the 
Rydberg number from universal atomic constants. The new 
quantum theory at first destroyed this beautiful agreement, 
as in its scalar form it led to (8.9) with the half-integral quantum 
number j in place of the integral |k|. Sommerfeld’s original 
formula was only completely re-established with the advent 
of the Dirac theory here discussed. The quantum number k, 
which was used in the older quantum mechanics in place of / 
and which may assume the value 0, has also re-appeared and 
is now supplied with a sign. But on the other hand, the number 
of components in the fine structure is now greater than in 
Somnierfeld’s theory, as in addition to the transitions kR>k—1, 
k + 1 we may now also have Rk — k; this addition is also in 
agreement with experiment. 
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Our conclusion that (8.8) was to be satisfied in virtue of 
equation (8.7) for the unknowns a,, b,, assuming that the deter- 
minant of the two equations vanished, fails when both coefficients 
of equation (8.6) are zero: 

Dae Uy 2  p—k 
con ete «@ 
It follows from this that then p = Vk? — o?, or n = 0, and that 
Pas. 0, OF = 0 There actually exist no terms 11 — 0: 
il — 28 or the eoeticients a, 7,01 the begimnmne 
term in the corresponding solution, which is at the same time 
the end term, would by (8.6), (8.8) necessarily satisfy the equations 


v— Vy 
c 


(u + k)b, — aa, = 9, ab, + (u — k)a, = 0, Bb,+ 


or 


Zo— 0 


“ —) Co b= 8 Pm 
( Ge. Lake a see 
and this is impossible because of the condition |p| op) 

In accordance with the foregoing we may describe the normal 
state of the hydrogen atom; n=0, k=1 (1=0), as follows. 
We take the quantum number m, which may assume either of 
the values 0, — 1, to be 0. Let a = 0-532 A. be the radius of 
the first Bohr orbit and « = 7:29: 10-* the fine-structure con- 
stant. 1, we; YW’, wp.’ are obtained by multiplying the radial 
function 

A(r) = erie yNi-e-1 
with the factors 


(1+ V1 — a?) + ia cos 8, ta sin Oe? | by, bo 
(1+ V1 — a) —iacos #, —iasin Oe? | i, po. 


We find from these expressions that the probability density bp 
is distributed spherical-symmetrically in accordance with the 
law 

p = [A(r)]?. 


The normalization is here not chosen in such a way that the 
integral of p over all space is unity ; it is actually 


ney Fh sy TE 


We have already seen that in a certain sense the probability 
density multiplied by — e represents the distribution of charge 
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in the atom. Considering the probability current as deter- 
mining the convection of this continuous charge distribution p, 
we find that it represents a circulation about the z-axis with 
velocity ac sin 6 (ac is the velocity of the electron in the first 
Bohr orbit on the older theory). On giving the axis of rotation 
all possible directions y runs through the 2-parameter family 
of characteristic solutions for which n= 0, R=1; we may 
take as a basis for this family of solutions the above (m = 0) 
and that for which m= — 1, representing a circulation in 
the opposite direction. 


C. THe PERMUTATION GROUP 


§ 9, Resonance between Equivalent Individuals 


The Hermitian forms Q, which represent in system-space all 
possible physical quantities of a given system, constitute a 
totality 2’ within which addition and multiplication is defined. 
If & were reducible we could choose our co-ordinate system in 
system-space in such a way that all Q would be simultaneously 
completely reduced; these individual parts into which the whole 
would be divisible would then each constitute solutions of the 
quantum problem which were merely accidentally joined to- 
gether to form the given solution. In accordance with the 
fundamental Aristotelian postulate of “‘ nzhil frustra’’ Nature 
could hardly be expected to indulge in such a superfluous luxury. 
Hence we propose the thesis that 2 is an irreducible system. On 
introducing as fundamental quantities the canonical variables 
as in II,-§ 11, this assumption contains the requirement that it be 
impossible to choose co-ordinates 1n system-space in such a way 
that the 2f matrices q,,° °°, 4¢3 Py °° *) Pe are stmultaneously 
completely reduced. This postulate 1s to be added to the Heisenberg 
commutation rules as an essential supplement. 

In accordance with Burnside’s theorem [III, § 10], which 
we carry over without scruple from spaces with a finite number 
of dimensions to those with infinitely many, the irreducibility 
postulate allows us to assert that there can exist no linear 
homogeneous relation tr(AQ) = 0 between the components of 
Q which is satisfied for all Q. Since in the domain of the Q’s 
not only is multiplication possible—as presupposed in Burnside’s 
theorem—but also addition, we arrive at the conclusion that all 
Hermitian matrices in system-space are contained in 2. It is 
perhaps desirable to express our requirement directly in the 
form: any Hermitian form represents a physical quantity of 
the system. In accordance with II, § 7 there is associated with 
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each statistical ensemble a positive definite Hermitian form A 
in such a way that tr(AQ) is the expectation of the quantity 
represented by Q. Burnside’s theorem asserts that the equation 
tr (AQ) = tr (4’0) 
can be satisfied for all Q only if A = A’, or it is impossible to 
distinguish between the two statistical aggregates represented by 
the positive definite Hermitian forms onlyif A = A’. In particular 
it follows from this that the states represented by two rays in 
system space are physically different if the two rays are distinct ; 
this was to be expected, or even required, from the outset. 
These consequences show the naturalness and cogency of the 
irreducibility postulate, from which it can conversely be deduced. 
The states of physical entities I which are fully equivalent, as, 
for example, the electrons in an atom, are to be represented by 
vectors f = (x,) or rays in the same system-space ft. If two 
such individuals unite to form a single physical system /? the 
' vectors of the corresponding system-space RX R= MR? are, 
in accordance with the general rule of X-multiplication, the 
tensors (x;,) of order two. But, by III, § 5, R? is reducible into 
two independent sub-spaces {R?} and [§?], the space of anti- 
symmetric and the space of symmetric tensors of 2nd order. 
Physical quantities Q of J* have only an objective physical 
significance if they depend symmetrically on the two individuals. 
This requirement is expressed in terms of the elements of the 
Hermitian form 


O = Qin, ey Xin Hie 


by the symmetry condition 


Qki, ki? = Wik, vk’ (2.1) 

On reducing (%,,) into its anti-symmetric and its symmetric 
parts, 

Xen = x{ik} + x(zk) (9.2) 


Q is reduced, in virtue of (9.1), into two Hermitian forms in 
x{ik} and x(tk) respectively. For on substituting (9.2) into Q 
we obtain four terms: those in which {R?}, [9t?] intersect them- 
selves, and the two in whieh {§?} intersects [?] or conversely. 
These last two then vanish, for if we interchange the dummy 
indices 7 with k, 2’ with Rk’ in 


[Q) = 24 in, vx x{tk} x(0'h’) 
and then replace 


gui,wir {Rt}, x(R't’) bY dues — x{tk}, «(2'R’) 
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we find [0] = — [Q], or [Q] = 0. The totality of Hermitian 
forms Q which represent the quantities of J? depending sym- 
metrically on the two individuals is therefore not irreducible ; it 
can be reduced in accordance with the decomposition 


R2 = {R27} + [7] (9.3) 
of the space R?. 

1 particular, every possible interaction between the two 
individuals depends symmetrically on them, even when other 
physical elements, such as a radiation field, are also involved. 
Hence if J? is at any time in a state contained in one of the 
sub-spaces {R?} or [2] it is for all time impossible to get it out 
of this sub-space by any influence whatsoever. Again, we expect 
Nature to make use of but one of these sub-spaces, but the 
irreducibility postulate offers us no clue as to which one she 
has decided on. 

Take as co-ordinates in the system space ®t of the individual 
I the principal axes e; of the energy associated with the char- 
acteristic numbers E;. Disregarding the interaction between 
the two individuals for the moment, the system /? has as energy 
levels E, + E, with characteristic vectors e; X €, = €i,; each 
characteristic number of the type E, + E, appears twice, and 
the corresponding characteristic space is spanned by the vectors 
€,. and ey. On introducing the interaction as a small per- 
turbation the two states ¢,, and e,, are in resonance with each 
other. Denoting the components of the total Hamiltonian 
function by H(ik, 7’k’), the transformation of the sub-matrix 


lal A 


H( 
CM a 6h, 2 0 
to principal axes, as required by perturbation theory, can in 
the present case be performed in a manner which is universally 
valid ; we need only to replace the fundamental vectors @j9, €2; by 


ales = ah sit + €o1). (9.4) 


Denoting H(12, 1 2) = H(21, 21) by hv and the numbers 
Hi 2.2 Vy == H2 1) 1 2)) which must be realm virtue ofsiie 
condition H(1 2, 2 1) = H(2 1, 1 2) of Hermitian symmetry, by 
ha, the resonance equations become 


ee, 
= ae (v X19 + &%) = 0, 


1 dx 
Sa (% %19 + ¥%y) = 0 
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from which it follows that 
Gem —= : 
is Aa _ iy — a) (ina — #n), 


oon = — ty + %)(%2 + X93). 


Taking as initial conditions x. = 1, %,, = 0 for t= 0, we find 


Gee Vay — a xy, = 2 aI (9.5) 
eee E =" C05" ai. | en E = sin? at, 


We see from this how the two states @,9, €,, alternate back and 
: eee 
forth with the beat period ==, whereas the components (9.5) 


along the axes (9.4) have always the same constant absolute 
magnitudes, 

The only characteristic numbers associated with the system 
space {%t?} are those of the type E, + E., each of which appears 
exactly once, but the sub-space [§?] has simple characteristic 
numbers of the type 2F, in addition to these. Hence if Nature 
decides in favour of {R?} both individuals can never be sim- 
ultaneously in the same quantum state with energy E,—assum- 
ing this energy level for the individual system is non-degenerate. 
That E, + E, occurs only once in {?} and only once in [R?] 
means: the possibility that one of the identical twins Mike 
and Ike is in the quantum state E, and the other in the quantum 
state E, does not include two differentiable cases which are 
permuted on permuting Mike and Ike; it is impossible for 
either of these individuals to retain his identity so that one of 
them will always be able to say “‘ I’m Mike” and the other 
‘““T'm Ike.’’ Even in principle one cannot demand an alibi 
of an electron! In this way the Leibnizian principle of coin- 
cidentia indiscernibilium holds in quantum mechanics.!? 

On passing from 2 to f equivalent individuals / it is not so 
easy to reduce the representation (c)f of the complete linear or of 
the unitary group in system-space ¥t into its irreducible con- 
stituents; we shall go into this matter in the last chapter. 
Nevertheless we know from III, § 5, that the anti-symmetric 
and the symmetric tensors of order f with components 


x{hyk, > > ky}, x(k, > °° Ry), 


respectively, each yield such an irreducible representation. 
A physical quantity Q of the total system J/ which depends 
symmetrically on all f individuals will be represented by an 
Hermitian operator Q, the coefficients g(k,k,° ++ ky; kiko +++ Ry) 
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of which are unchanged on subjecting k,k,°+ +k, and kik: ++ ks 
simultaneously to the samc permutation. It is evident that such 
an operator always sends an anti-symmetric tensor x{kykq - - - Rs} 
into an anti-symmetric tensor x’ : 


a'{hyky + + + ky} = Sih eer ieee ae ky)atkyke eed ey}. 


Hence the sub-space {J} of anti-symmetric tensors is reduced 
out of the system space §/ of J/, determined in accordance with 
the general rule of X-multiplication, in such a way that if // 
is ever in the system space {9t/} it remains there forevcr, regard- 
less of what influences may act upon it. The sub-space [JV] 
of all symmetric tensors x(k) of order f can similarly be separated 
out of Rf. The energy Icvel E, + F,+°-+++ E,;, which is 
f!-fold degenerate in R/, appears in {9} as a simple level. Only 
characteristic numbers of this type appear in {8}, but the 
characteristic numbers of [/] are all numbcrs which can be 
obtained by summation of f distinct or non-distinct energies E. 

If the system space is 2-dimensional, {R/} is only possible 
iff/sn. If FE is an n-fold energy level of the individual I then 
the quantum states with cnergy & constitute an -dimensional 
sub-space R(E). If it should happen that only {RJ} is realized 
in Nature, then in view of the foregoing it would be impossible 
to have more than n individuals of the system If in the quantum 
State f:. 

The reduction of / to {R/} or [R/] involves relationships 
which frustrate any attempt at description in terms of our 
old intuitive pictures with their orbits and billiard-ball electrons. 
But the difficulty enters already with the general composition 
rule, according to which the manifold of possible pure states 
of a system composed of two parts is much greater than the 
manifold of combinations in which each of the partial systems 
is itself in a pure state. 


§ 10. The Pauli Exclusion Principle and the Structure 
of the Periodic Table 


One of the most fundamental facts of Nature, the ordering of 
the chemical elements in the periodic table, can be undcrstood 
only with the help of these considerations. We go from one 
atom to the following, which we denote by A, in two steps: 
the first is preparatory and consists in increasing the charge 
on the nucleus by I, and the second and final step consists in 
adding an electron to the ion At so obtained. To obtain the 
normal state of A this additional electron must be bound as 
tightly as possible, i.e. the energy of the total system A must be 
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a minimum. If we disregard the mutual perturbations of the 
electrons for a moment, although they may be very considerable, 
we might expect to find every electron in an unexcited atom in 
the lowest energy level, i.e. with principal quantum number x = 1. 
But instead we find the following: The 1 electron of H and the 
2 electrons of He are in the Is orbit, i.e. they are in the quantum 
staten=1,/=0. But the next 2 electrons, which are added 
in going over to Li, Be, are in a 2s orbit, and the additional 6, the 
addition of each of which gives rise to one of the elements from 
B to Ne, enter the 2p orbit. Then follow Na, Mg, each with a 
new electron in the 3s state, the elements from Al to A, the 
additional electrons entering the 3p orbit, etc. These facts 
are readily seen on writing the wave number of the lowest 
Sewterm~ in the form — A/n?,; in H, He, Li the “ effective 
quantum number” x, has the values 1:00. 0°74, 1°59. That 
n, sinks on going from H to He is understandable in view of 
the “screening ”’ effect of the original electron on the new one. 
We should expect that if the next electron also went into the 
orbit m = 1 the corresponding value of n, would be something 
like 0°59, but we find instead a number which is greater than 
this by unity. The same occurs on going from Be to B or from 
Mg to Al; the normal states of these atoms are formed by the 
valence electrons entering 2p or 3p orbits because the 2s or 3s 
orbits are already ‘‘ occupied,” and if the valence electron is 
raised to an s state by excitation, it can only be raised to one 
for which n 23 or x 2 4.* Obviously the essential features 
of the regularities expressed in the periodic table depend on this 
mysterious numerus clausus for the various states with principal 
quantum numbers x = 1, 2, +--+ and on the fact that in conse- 
quence of this the electrons in the atom are added on in definite 
layers or ‘‘shells.’’ Stated more precisely, in an ms orbit 
Gp — 1) 2,-)--) there is room for but 2 electrons, in am 7p orbit 
(n = 2, 3,---) for but 6; in general the situation is described 
by Stoner’s rule: there can be at most 2(21-+ 1) electrons in a 
state with quantum numbers n, 1. 

On taking into account the duplicity caused by the spin we 
see that this number is exactly the dimensionality of the sub- 
space Rt(/) in the system-space of a single electron. Neglecting 
the spin perturbation, which is indeed much smaller than the 


* The physical significance of the “true principal quantum number ” 
n is contained in these considerations : we think of the term in the Hamiltonian 
function which represents the energy of interaction between the various 
electrons as multiplied by a numerical factor A and let A decrease steadily 
from 1 to 0; this virtual adiabatic process sends each clectron into a definite 
hydrogenic orbit with a principal quantum number x, the “ true quantum 
number ”’ of the electron. 
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mutual perturbations of the electrons, the energy level associ- 
ated with this sub-space is 2(2/ + 1)-fold degenerate. This 
degeneracy can be removed by the introduction of the spin 
perturbation and a weak magnetic field; the energy level is 
then broken up into 2(2/ + 1) simple components distinguished 
by the quantum numbers 


oe ome VM eet flee Ih 


Stoner’s rule led Pauli to postulate the exclusion of equivalent 
orbits: 7¢ 1s ampossible for two electrons in an atom to be simul- 
taneously 1n the same quantum state (n, 1, 7, m). This shows 
that Rf is obviously not the system space of the physical system 
If in which f electrons revolve about a fixed nucleus, but that 
the reduction to {9t/} takes place: Nature has decided in favour 
of the reduction to the space of anti-symmetric tensors, at least in 
the case of electrons. In view of the considerations advanced in 
the previous paragraph this principle leads conversely to Stoner’s 
rule? 

If the formation of one atom from the preceding one were 
an entirely regular process the occupation of the various states 
would take place in accordance with the following table, the 
lower row of which indicates the number of electrons captured, 
on going from atom to atom, by the orbit immediately above : 


Is; 2s, 2p; 35, 3p, 3d; 4s, 4p, 4d, 4f; ---> 


Dee, 246 10. 2G eo ee 


This would indeed be the case if we could increase the charge on 
the nuclei by some large fixed amount, for the mutual perturba- 
tions of the elcctrons could thus be made arbitrarily small in 
comparison with the Coulomb attraction of the nucleus. But 
even a rough calculation shows that these perturbations are 
actually too considerable not to lead to displacements in the 
above table, i.e. to changes in the order in which the various 
shells arc filled. For example, after the 3p shell is filled, which 
is accomplished with A, the next 2 electrons go into 4s states 
to form K, Ca, and only then do we find electrons entering the 
3d orbits to form Sc, Ti, -- +. For details consult the books 
by Hund, Pauling and Goudsmit or Ruark and Urey mentioned 
in the Introduction. 

It is not the purpose of this book to report on the extensive 
empirical data of spectroscopy, nor to show how the two main 
principles required to lead beyond the general scheme of quantum 
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mechanics to the interpretation of spectra were wrested from 
this material; I here refer to the introduction of the inner 
quantum number 7 in addition to the azimuthal /, or the spinning 
electron, on the one hand, and to the reduction of RY to {Ri} 
by means of the Pauli exclusion principle on the other. 
Millikan begins his report to the American Philosophical Society 
on “ Recent Developments in Spectroscopy ” [Proc. Am. Phil. 
Soc. 66, p. 211 (1927)], with the words: ‘ Never in the history 
of science has a subject sprung so suddenly from a state of com- 
plete obscurity and unintelligibility to a condition of full illu- 
mination and predictability as has the field of spectroscopy 
since the year 1913.” The theory of groups offers the ap- 
propriate mathematical tool for the description of the order 
thus won. 

The lines of the optical spectrum are caused by quantum 
jumps of the electrons which are most loosely bound. In the 
alkalies Li, Na, K, - - + the one involved is accordingly in the 
state 2s, 3s, 4s, +--+. We also understand why their cores 
Lit, Nat, K*, +++ are spherically symmetric, and therefore 
why their spectra may be approximately calculated in terms 
of the motion of an electron in a spherically symmetric field ; 
the real reason behind this is the following. That an electron 
has the quantum numbers x, / means that its state is in a 
sub-space ®, of A= 2(27+ 1) dimensions. The sub-space 
{R, x Rp xX + + - X Ri} with A factors, as obtained by the anti- 
symmetric reduction of §i}, is l-dimensional and the rotation 
group induces in it the 1-dimensional identical representation ; 
i.e. a shell consisting of X electrons in the state n, l acts spherical- 
symmetrically ; its presence does not increase the manifold of 
terms. Hence the “closedness’’ of those elements with which 
a shell is completed ; the rare gascs, which precede the alkalies, 
are elements of this kind. But we should also expect Cu, Ag, Au 
to have alkali-like spectra, as they contain but a single electron 
in the s state, while all the others are bound more tightly in 
a “closed ’’ configuration with an external field which is spheri- 
cally symmetric. The valence of the clements must obviously 
find its explanation in these terms; indeed, it gave the clues 
which originally led to the discovery of the periodic table. 
But only in recent times have we been able to call on thc assist- 
ance of spectra, interpreted and arranged with the aid of atomic 
theory by Bohr and others, and they have verified the principal 
features of the table, while modifying, supplemcnting and 
improving its details. 

The consequences of the Pauli principle for the term analysis 
of atomic spectra will be discussed in detail in Chapter V, 
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particularly in $15. We here mention briefly the results for 
the case of 2-electron spectra f = 2. 

Just as the alkalies may be treated as if they were but 
l-electron atoms, in dealing with the alkaline earth metals we 
need only take into account the two most loosely bound electrons 
which occupy an s orbit outside a spherically symmetric closed 
shell. As before, we obtain one singlet and one triplet term 


(al, nl = LE) 
whose total azimuthal quantum number L assumes the values 
Lt ee 


assuming that the two quantum states (z/), (2'l’) of the individual 
electrons are distinct. The only difference is that now such 
a term appears only once, whereas before it appeared twice, 
corresponding to a permutation of the electrons. The situation 
is, however, more complicated if (nl) = (n'l’). The only singlet 
terms 

Gil atl aL) 


which actually occur are those with even L = 0, 2,+ ++, 2l and the 
only triplet terms are those with odd L = 1, 3,°+-+, 21—1. This 
rule is thoroughly in accord with the empirical data. 

The best-known lines of the spectra are those arising from 
transitions in which only one electron is not in the normal state 
and is jumping between higher energy levels. Hence if one 
of the two electrons (not saying which!) is in the normal state 
n' = mo, ' = 0 (n= 1, 2, 3, 4, +++ for He, Be, Mg, Ca, - - ;) 
we have L =/ and the two quantum numbers (x, 2) suffice to 
determine the singlets or triplets. The lowest S term (L = 0) 
of the singlet system has the principal quantum number 2 = 1%, 
but there is no such term in the triplet system; it begins with 
n= m+ 1. We find that the lowest S term in such a triplet 
system (which is, as we know, simple), e.g. in the spectrum of 
Mg, actually does lie in the neighbourhood of the second lowest 
S term of the singlet system instead of the lowest. 


§ 11. The Problem of Several Bodies and the Quantiza- 
tion of the Wave Equation 


In this paragraph we depart from our usual terminology 
and denote the number of individuals by m instead of f. We 
first consider more fully the reduction of R” to [9*], for we shall 
find that although it does not apply to electrons, it does to 
photons. Let H = ||AH,,|| be the Hamiltonian function of an 
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individual. The variables ¢(n,, mo, °° -) of the unitary space 
[R”] behave like the monomials 
ce 2 1), (cane) 


Vinings 


of degree which are formed from the components x, of an 
arbitrary vector in ®; we denote this monomial (11.1), without 
the denominator, by 4(,, m2, ° °°). We shall have occasion 
to use the differentiation formula 


ae) ing nt x,) eager yi ae: gy) eee 


In the absence of interaction between the individuals we obtain 
from 


Se 0 (11.2) 
B 
the equation 
ae 

3 CACORE fly Ne Gece m2 Hip Hm Sta te le 

a6 Ne Hop b(n, Tae I, we 8 HO =P i . ) 
B 

- . ° ° e . . ° e e . . 3 . ° 


In thevsum, on the neht d(7, — 1, 7, - = =, #4 -_l, - = *) 1s to 
Desiliterpreted as mii ,, 7 -) for B= |; similarly forsthe 
term with B = 2, etc. We can also write this equation 


— Fd, ay ++) = By Hos $a, May) 
+ Sits Hag O( Ee nN, — 1, eS Np + iL go ai 
a B 


On introducing the binomial coefficients in accordance with 
(11.1) we obtain as the equations of motion 


a jt org Hage ny, toys De 
+ SV ita(np-+ 1) Hag: Bl: jt], 2 gl (103) 
a£p 


These equations are of the form 


1 
+O 4 Hy = H = 2'ap Nap (11.4) 
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where the matrices 74g are defined by 


a at Le a i ee — 

eae Ne, ° ; My, Ne, = ‘oe (11.5) 
and for « + 8B 

Poe (/na(t, + 1) a 

Nap, To tt, oe ‘) — if ie (11.5’) 


where the first alternative holds when all 12’ = » with the ex- 
ception of ny =n,—1, ng=ng+1 and the second in 
all other cases. H is, as it should be, an Hermitian matrix. 
If H is in diagonal form the fundamental vectors forming our 
co-ordinate system are the quantum states of the various in- 
dividuals; |ys(73, 2, + * -)|? is then the probability that there 
are simultaneously 1, individuals in the first quantum state, 
M2 in the second, etc. On reduction from Kt" to [R*] it becomes 
impossible to identify the individuals as Mike, Ike, - - - and we 
therefore may not ask for the probability that Mike is in the 
a’ state, Ike is in the Bt,---. If we have in addition to H a 
perturbation eW affecting the individuals (and symmetric with 
respect to these individuals), then equation (11.3) governs the 
change of the probabilities |ys(,, 2, - + -)|? in time. 

The Hamiltonian function H reminds us of the one which we 
obtained in Chapter II, § 13 by quantizing Maxwell's equations ; 
there the individuals were photons. Maxwell’s equations are 
to be considered as the quantum-theoretical wave equations of 
an individual photon. _ If we replace the photon by an individual 
whose state (x,) varies in accordance with equation (11.2) we 
are led to a new way of treating the problem of several bodies, 
which we call the ‘‘ method of second quantization ” in contrast 
to the ‘ method of composition” or ‘* X-multiplication’”’ de- 
veloped in Chapter IJ, § 10. In this we consider (11.2) as the 
classical equations of motion of a physical system whose canonical 
variables are the real and imaginary parts q,, p» of Xx, and as 
such subject them to the process of quantization.!9 We here 
tie on to the development given in Chapter IJ, § 11. Introduce 
the complex quantities 


1 ne 
Xe = Va ie Dr) vy = ACE tP..) 


into the Hamiltonian function H as independent variables in 
place of g,., Py; the Hamiltonian equations are then 


ee, OLE ee (11.6) 
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In order that (11.2) may be considered as the classical equations 
of motion of a system with infinitely many degrees of freedom, 
in accordance with our programme, they must be of the form 
(11.6). But this is in fact the case; the Hamiltonian function 
is then 


H = 2 MaptaXp. 
Oo, 


In quantizing x,, Z, are to be replaced by Hermitian conjugate 
matrices X,, X, Which satisfy the following commutation rules: 


XqX—p— XpXq == 0, XaXp — Xp Xx = 9, 
1 (« = f) OL) 
O(a + A). 
The Hamiltonian function H then becomes the matrix 
He 2 Hap Xa Xp; (11.8) 


X, Xp —— Xp Xa = Sap ={ 


“if H is in diagonal form then 


Hea DE Xy Xs. 


We are here dealing with an infinite set of oscillators, the in- 
dividual members of which are distinguished by the index «; 
the energy of the «‘" is given in terms of the complex co-ordinates 
Weed, DY 2, X_. 

The quantum theory of a single oscillator as developed in 
Il, § 3 gives us as the irreducible solution of 


? 


xx — Xx = 1, 
where xX, X are two Hermitian conjugate matrices normalized 
in such a way that the energy Xx is in diagonal form, the matrices 
a(n, n+l) = Va+ 1, #(n,n —1) =WVn; kx(n, n) = 7, 
all other components vanishing ; the quantum number nm assumes 


the values 0, 1, 2,--° +. From this we obtain the solution of 
(11.7) by composition : 


ee aot if all n’ =n 


le 
¥ (Ny, Me, * °°; My, Me, * ° 2) — except Ny == ly op I, 
: 0 otherwise ; 
| (a,  ifalln’ =n 
S ' WW, 
SAO ly iy except 2, = m. — }, 


0 otherwise. 


The products X, xX, are of course in diagonal form; X, X, is the 
matrix yg introduced above, and (11.8) coincides with (11.4) : 
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the method of second quantization leads to the same result as the 
method of composition supplemented by the ‘‘ symmetric reduction ” 
of KR” to [R"]. But now the number 


ae ep ap 2 8 2 ay) 


of individuals is not prescribed; however H is reduced into 
sub-matrices in accordance with the various values of 2, for 
all components H(myn,° +--+; myn, ++ +) for which 2, + 2, + 
+= y+, +°* + + vanish, The total number of photons 
is not conserved, and to this extent Maxwell’s equations do not 
fit completely into the quantum-theoretical picture—unless we 
wish to consider “‘ non-existence’ as a particular quantum 
state of the photon. 

The method of composition remains applicable in the presence 
of interaction between the individuals, provided it is an in- 
Stantaneous action at a distance determined by the simultaneous 
values of the canonical variables of the various individuals, 
But it breaks down when, as in the theory of relativity, account 
is taken of the finite velocity of propagation, which led to the 
introduction of continuous fields in the classical theories. The 
difficulty arises from the fact that the wave function % must 
contain the ove time ¢ as argument in addition to the spatial 
co-ordinates of each particle, whereas the theory of relativity 
requires that the proper time of each particle appear as argu- 
ment in % as well as the spatial co-ordinates. The method of 
second quantization shows its superiority in dealing with such 
problems. 

As we have seen, the method of second quantization in 
accordance with Heisenberg’s commutation rules is equivalent 
to a reduction of the system space " to [R"]. Since we have 
seen in II, § 13 that this leads to the correct laws of radiation 
phenomena, we must conclude that the behaviour of photons 
corresponds to this reduction. But in the case of electrons the 
reduction is to the space {R"}, and we must now investigate 
to what kind of quantization this corresponds.2° The vectors 
of the unitary space {R*} are the anti-symmetric tensors with 
components 


x{ or, Xo, — ") Oe oo [ocr Xx 5 | (ia) 


in the space R, where the one row in the determinant stands for 
the 2 rows formed in the same manner from 3 vectors c— 2 
ri), + - +, 2) of R. We can obtain the totality of linearly 


independent components by restricting the indices by the 
condition 


es 
2) 


Cy 2 eS oes (11.10) 
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We now denote (11.9) by #(n,, m2, + °°), where n, = 1 or 0 
according to whether « appears in the set of indices a, a, ° °°, 
%, or not; these quantum numbers n, may thus only assume 
one of two values. On replacing a, = a in (11.9) by an index 
B + a, (11.9) vanishes if 8 is equal to one of the remaining 
indices %, °° *, a; If B is different from a, ---, a, it becomes 


x{ Ba. oo 5 = + p(n, ery OF ity — | oe “8 ee My 
the sign + 1 being (— 1)’ where 7 is the number of indices in 
fhe set x,°--, x, lying between « and B: 
se) 
A 


where the sum is extended over all indices A between « and f. 
We again obtain equations of the form (11.4); (11.5) is then 
valid as it stands but (11.5’) is to be replaced by 


Nap", Ho, * * 3 My, 9, Fe ) = + lor 0, 
where the first alternative applies to the case in which all n’ = n 
except n, = 1, n, = 0; n,=0, 2,=1, the sign being again 
determined in accordance with the above rule. On writing 
a matrix ||a(nn’)|| in the form 


a(0 0) a(0 1) | 
a(1 0) a(1 1) 


and introducing the abbreviations 


10 1 0 ; 
d= fo—a-" 
we may write 
0 
et pees << 
’ {' 01 jigs 
ee dl oe KA Xo 0% x +++ (a8), 


where the matrix that is written explicitly in the St ei een 
is in the a" place and those in the second in the a‘ and p™ 
places respectively. We must now attempt to write these 
matrices in the form X,Xg; this can in fact be accomplished by 
taking 


1 
reat xt xs xt x [O Gf] x4 x4 x | 

i (11.11) 
Bat x axes xa x | g[ txt | 
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the small explicit matrices being in the «" place. x,, ¥, are 
Hermitian conjugates, and H can now be written in terms of 
them in the desired form (11.8). Instead of the commutation 
rules (11.7) we now have 


X, XB + Xp Xq = 0, Xe Xp + Xp Xa = 0, X, Xp = X4X,— 08. (11,12) 


(11.1) is the irreducible solution of these equations by a pair of 
Hermitian conjugate matrices X,, ¥, which are so normalized 
that X, xX, is a diagonal matrix. 

In order to show that the equations (11.4) for the vector 
in system-space yield the Hamiltonian equations (11.6) for the 
forms 


X= D4(n; 2) b(n) y(n’) and X,, 


we must prove that the formula 


employed in II, § 11, holds here as well. We find that it does 
not hold for an arbitrary polynomial H in x,, ¥,, but that it 
does for even polynomials in general and so in particular for 
the Hermitian form (11.8). For we have, for example, 


X XqXp = 84,Xp — XqXy Xp = 814Xp + XXX, 
whence 
X1°X.Xp — XaXp° X= 9yaXp, XH — Hx, = YH x;. 
On introducing real quantities, i.e. Hermitian (cam Px GF 


by 


(G2 (p,) 


Nl 


] : = 
Xy = 5 (Ia == 1D x), Xy — 


and denoting the set p;, 2; Po, de, * °° straight through by 
Pi, Pe, Ps, Ps, °° * We obtain the relations 


P2=1, pape t+ Pep. =0 (uf) (11.18) 


The p, are not only Hermitian but unitary as well, as can be 
seen from the first of these equations or directly. Here again we 
meet the matrices 


0—7 | 
z 0 


? 


Ir o| 


which occurred in connection with the spinning electron. 
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We have thus discovered the correct way to quantize the 
field equations defining electron waves and matter waves. 
Here again we find, as in the case of the spinning electron, that 
quantum kinematics is not to be restricted by the assumption 
of Heisenberg’s specialized commutation rules. 


§ 12. Quantization of the Maxwell-Dirac Field 
Equations ?! 


The field Jaws arise from a Hamiltonian principle which is 
analogous to the Hamiltonian principle of classical mechanics. 
This latter is expressed in terms of a Lagrangian function L 
which depends on the positional co-ordinates qg; and their de- 
rivatives g; with respect to time, and asserts that the first 
variation of 


fL(qi iat (12.1) 


vanishes when the gq, are assigned arbitrary infinitesimal incre- 
ments 6g; which vanish outside a certain finite time interval. 
This principal yields, on integration by parts, the differential 
equations 


DE ee 


ap; ; 
ae — a, eee 12.2 
ae ins (lb Salve, =, fe - (12.2) 


Defining 
H=L+ ap: 
and noting that 
bb = 25; 8g: — L'P:94: 
we obtain for the differential of H the expression 
al — OL; 89; -|- 24s OP. 


Expressing H as a function of the g,; and the generalized momenta 
p; associated with them, we have 


at, ag, 
9: oP: 
and by (12.2) these are just the Hamiltonian canonical equations 
dq oll “dp oll 
di»; dt rm; 


In quantum theory the q,, p; are operators satisfying Heisen- 
berg’s commutation rules, 
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This reasoning can be carried over without difficulty to the 
case of a continuum, as appears in field theories. On replacing 
for the moment the 3-dimensional space by the 1-dimensional 
interval 0 < x <1 described by the co-ordinate x and assuming, 
for the sake of simplicity, that only one state function g = q(x, 8) 
is involved, the integral (12.1) is then to be replaced by 

1 


f{Z, q) ax at. 


0 
Naturally L may depend on the spatial derivative at or even 


higher derivatives, in addition to g. The continuous variable 
x takes the place of the index 7 and the Lagrangian function, in 
1 


the sense of (12.1), is now the integral fL(q, q)dx with respect to 


0 
the spatial variable instead of L itself. We first replace the 
continuum by a discrete set of equidistant points defined by 


Ax = = (i= 0,1,++-+,n—1). The differential quotients with 


respect to x are naturally to be replaced by difference quotients 
with the difference Ax = 1'», and the integrals become sums. 
In accordance with the outline above we must now set 


— — “4, 9) 
= ea aa Ax, 
calculated at the point x =7/n. For the continuum we have 
analogously to set 


oq @) 


p= - 


og 


) 


and H is to be defined by 
1 
H=L+ (pdx. 
0 


The commutation rules which are satisfied by gq, p in quantum 
mechanics cause some trouble. As long as we employ the 
discrete set of points in place of the continuum they are 


a(x) p(x’) — p(n") g(x) = ¥ aaa 1S, 


where x, x’ run independently through the set ij and O,-6 
1 or 0 according as x’ coincides with x or not. For fixed x’ 

1 

Ax 


i bat a 8(x = x) 
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is a function of x which vanishes for all values of the argument 
other than x’ and is there so large that the sum 2 6(% — x’) + Ax 
az 


has the value 1. In dealing with the continuum we therefore 
introduce with Dirac a function 6(x — x’) which vanishes at 
all points x + x’ and is so large at the point x’ that its integral 
has the value 1 (cf. I, § 7). Of course there exists no such 
function, but it can be “arbitrarily closely approximated ”’ by 
a function which vanishes evcrywhere except in a very small 
interval about x’ and assumes very large values within this 
interval. Only in this sense can we perform the passage to 
the limit Ax = 0 and write the commutation rules symbolically 
in the form 


q(x) p(x") — p(x’) q(x) = 18(x — ~’). (12.3) 


A good illustration of the mathematical interpretation of 
this pathological function 8(x — x’) arises in the theory of ortho- 
- gonal sets of functions ¢,(x), for with its aid the completeness 
condition may be formulated 


ETE?) ale ac 


This is literally correct as long as x only runs through a discrete 
set of points, but the rigorous mathematical formulation for 
the case of a continuum is given by 


11 1 

lim Sf SY bx) b,(x’) + u(x) v(x") dx dx! = Jur) v(x) dx 
N> OOO i=1 0 

where u(x), v(x) are any two continuous functions in the interval 

(0, 1). Hence from the more rigorous standpoint (12.3) must 

be replaced by the equation 


J Fie) {gl ex) ple’) — px’) a(e)jo(x') dx dex’ = ifiele) v(x) dx 


containing two arbitrary functions u(x), v(x); furthermore, it 
is to be noted that the p, q in the brackets are first to be replaced 
by approximations p™), qi —e.g. by the n> partial sum of 
their expansion in terms of orthogonal functions—and the 
passage to the limit — oo is to take place after, not before, 
the integration. This interpretation offers a sound mathematical 
method of dealing with the relation (12.3). It is to be emphasized 
that (12.3) refers to two points of space x, x’ at the same moment 
t, i.e. in a section of the world in which ¢ = const, ; the arguments 
of g and p are to be written more precisely as (x, ¢), (x’, #) re- 
spectively. 
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On applying this general scheme to the action 
W=M+M'4"F, (5.18) 


from which the field equations for the electron and for the electro- 
magnetic field are obtained, we find ourselves faced with a 
difficulty arising from the fact that the Lagrangian function 
does not contain the time derivative of the scalar potential f;, 
for the generalized momentum associated with f, then vanishes 
identically and cannot possibly satisfy a commutation relation 
such as (12.3). We avoid this difficulty for the moment by 
utilizing the principle of gauge invariance to remove fy from the 
expression of the Lagrangian function by setting it equal to 0; 
this device has already been employed in II, § 13. The set of 
independent functions describing the state is then 


ip = (1, be, bs, 4), f = hy fr, hs), 


where we have written , #4 in place of yy, Yo. The momenta 
associated with these quantities are then found to be: ip, with 
¥, and — E, with f,, The commutation rules which are to be 
applied in quantizing the field equations are accordingly 


Pol P) bol P’) + bol P’)o(P) = 8n*8(P—P’) [p,¢=1, 2,3, 4], (12.4’) 
folP)Eq(P’) — Ey(P’ fal P) = 8ya°3(P—P’) (p,q=1, 2,3], (12.4” 


where P and P’ are any two points of the same spatial section 
t= const. We have here taken account of the fact that the 
quantities y% describing matter are not to satisfy Heisenberg’s 
commutation rules, but are instead to satisfy those obtained 
by replacing the minus sign which occurs in them by a plus 
sign. These rules must be supplemented by the assertion that 
the #, satisfy in addition the equations 


$(P)po(P’) ae to(P’)b,(P) =), (12.5) 


and the same for #,; that the f, at any two points P. P’ are 
commutative and the same for the FE,; and finally that the 
material quantities 4, % on the one hand and the electromagnetic 
quantities f/,, E, on the other are kinematically independent, 
and that every quantity of the first kind at a point P commutes 
with every quantity of the second kind at any point P’ (in the 
same section ¢ = const. of the world). 

As in II, § 13, we again consider the whole system enclosed 
in an insulated and perfectly reflecting cavity which is at rest. 
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In order to describe the electro-magnetic potentials we make 
use of a complete orthogonal set of solutions f of 


Af + »*f = 0 (12.6) 
in the cavity, which satisfy the conditions 
div{ = 0, jf normal 


at the walls. The construction of such a system is readily 
obtained from the Gauss divergence theorem 


J (curl f-curl g + div f-divg + f- Ag)dV 
= f(t, curl g], +f,» divg) do  (n denoting normal component) 


for the vector [f, curl g] +f div g, [ and g being two arbitrary 
vector fields.22. We first determine the scalar functions ¢ = 4, 
which satisfy the equation A¢ + A*¢6 = 0 and vanish on the 
walls, and from them construct the vector fields f, = grad 4, ; 
these vectors {, automatically satisfy the conditions above, 
are of course mutually orthogonal and can be normalized in 
accordance with the equation 


\(h fd = Ba] = N(dapvaV |. 


We also determine a complete normal orthogonal system f, of 
solutions of (12.6) which are normal to the walls but which 
satisfy the condition div {,== 0 everywhere, not only at the 
walls. The f, are then orthogonal to these j, and they con- 
stitute together a complete orthogonal system for vector fields 
in the cavity. We may consequently write 


f= Ly ot 2Ps ia) 
—¢= 2's eS 2 fa] ae) 


in the section =: const. The f,, f, are vectorial functions of 
position in space and have as values ordinary numbers, whereas 
the p, q are scalar quantum mechanical matrices which are 
independent of position and which satisfy the commutation 
rules : 


Gy Pv — Pv = 1, gQipr—Priun=t; 


all q commute among themselves and all p among themselves, 
and any p commutes with any 4 whose index is not the same. 
[These rules are perhaps most readily obtained by solving 
(12.7) for the “ Fourier coefficients” p, q in terms of integrals 
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of scalar products of f, © with f,, f, and applying the commuta- 
tion rules (12.4).] The energy 


afte G+ - (curl pejav 


of the electro-magnetic field becomes 
1 Ve ers 

E 5(a% + <q) + gah 
We already know the solution of the commutation rules which 
reduces this expression for the energy to diagonal form. The 
individual components of the vector on which the P, 7 operate 
are distinguished by means of the quantum numbers N,, cOMme- 
sponding to the », and the values of the continuous variables a, 
corresponding to the A. On setting g, = 4/a-Q,, Q, is an 
operator which affects only the index N, in accordance with 
the equations 


OAN,, N,— 1) = O(n N+ 1) = fed, 


all other components, corresponding to transitions N,— N’ 
in which N, is neither NV, -+ 1, vanish. N, assumes the integral 
values 0, 1, 2, + + - and can be considered as the number of 
photons of the kind »» The momentum Pa associated with the 
continuous variable q, is, following Schrodinger, represented by 
1 9d ’ 
the operator oe The electro-magnetic energy is then in 
a 
diagonal form and, on neglecting the (infinite !) null-point 
energy, multiplies the vector component (N, ; ga) With 


ZN, + 55h (12.8) 


We thus see how it happens that the electro-static part, which 
is described by the continuous variable qi, 18 Separated off from 
the part due to the radiation, described by the discrete N, 
giving the number of photons of kind »v. 

The % appear in the part of the energy due to matter only 
in combinations of the form Bp te. Consequently it will be found 
advantageous in dealing with electrons to apply the method 
of composition followed by anti-symmetric reduction ; we have 
shown in the preceding section that this procedure is equivalent 
to quantizing in accordance with the rules (12.4’), Since the 
electro-magnetic quantities commute with the },, %, they may 
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_ here be considered as ordinary numbers. The quantized wave 
| equations then refer to a ‘‘ vector ’’ 3 with components 
Zo... enlPa Pay Nos a), 

where P,, > + +, P, are the positions of the electrons and 
Pi, °°‘, Pn are their spin variables, each of which runs through 
ime four values 1, 2, 3, 4. We write 2, . pp as) column 
consisting of 4" terms; this 2 is anti-symmetric with respect 
to a permutation affecting the P, and p, alike. G® = (S®, 
S$, S$) is the spin vector (S,, S,, S3) operating only on the 
rb index p,, IT") is similarly the operation on the 7** index p, 
which interchanges yy, . with ws, w,, and grad) is the gradient 
with respect to P,. The part of the Hermitian energy operator 
— F, in the equation 


oo — Fo§ =9 (%q = cl, H = — CF) 
0 
which depends only on matter is 
ia 1 — 1 
sy (oF — grad) 4+ Vad O-f(P,) + . XY grad ¢,(P,) ° ~) 
r=1 U y 1G og 


+m ST") (12.9) 
i 


and to this must be added the electro-magnetic part (12.8). 
Since we have throughout taken the scalar potential fp = 0 
we have lost the equation 


divE+p=0 (12.10) 


arising from the variation of fy. This equation contains no 
derivatives with respect to time, and consequently represents 
a condition on the state of the field at a moment ¢ = const. ; 
we must naturally take it into account. On substituting the 
value of © from (12.7) we obtain 


2g, Ab; + p=0 


and on multiplying with ¢; and integrating over the space under 
consideration 


gi — Jp pidV =0. 


From the standpoint of quantum mechanics the left-hand side 
of this equation is an operator D,, and the meaning of the 
equation D, = 0 is that only those vectors 4 which satisfy the 
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equation D,4 = 0 are to be allowed. JD, also consists of an 
electrical part g, and a material part 


fedidV = f(r dy + Pathe + Paths + Pra) aV. 


The operator D, which is to be applied to 3 is accordingly 

dD, = = L'i(Pr). 
The equations D,3 = 0 then assert that all componeha 
2(P,; N,; q,) of 3 vanish except those for which = Sb(P “a 


we may therefore write the non- vanishing components as 
o(P, ; N,) = a[P, ; N, ; S$a(Pr)]. 


But then 
0% 


grad” b = grad) g + 2 grad ¢,(P,) - vi 
A 


is exactly the combination which appears in (eS) aes 
now given by A 


E UhlP,) slP,) = 5 G(P,, P, 


where 


G(P, P') = Lbx(P) b,(P) 


is the ordinary Green’s function for the cavity. We conse- 
quently obtain the quantum equation 


1 dy 
1 dXq 


—Fop= 


for $, in which the operator 


— Fo= S1>G, grad) +m TOL EE SGP, P, 


r=] 2 em 


+ SN, + Vax SS, f(Pr)) On. (12.11) 


vrs] 


In Dirac’s theory 


1 
Gls: grad) + mT 


| 


| 


i 
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is the energy operator for a single free particle. KP a Vis 
the classical potential due to the electro-static repulsion be- 
tween two electrons situated at P and P’. The next term 
represents the sum of the energies v of the photons in the various 
frequency statcs v, and finally the last term represents the 
interaction betwcen photons and clectrons by emission and 
absorption. The meaning of each of the terms from which 
the energy operator (12.11) is constructed is thus apparent. 
The quantum theory had previously dealt with fields, such as 
that which binds the electron in hydrogen to the nucleus, in 
a manner entirely different from that with which it treated the 
field of the emitted radiation ; the first was calculated classically 
and purely electro-statically as an action at a distance described 
by the Coulomb potential, whereas the sccond was broken up 
into discrete photons with the aid of Bohr’s frequency condition. 
We have now obtained a theoretical justification for this pro- 
cedure which led to good agreement with experiment. 

Our expression shares with classical electro-dynamics the 
disadvantage that it contains the term G(P,, P,) representing 
the infinitely large reaction of the 7 electron with itself, for 
as we allow P’ to approach P, G(P, P’) becomes infinite like the 
reciprocal of the distance PP’. We should therefore replace 
BP, P)by the finite 7° (7?) where 


4a + PP” 


for this amounts to dropping an infinitely large additive con- 
stant from ¥. JP, P) represents the effect on an electron at 
P of the field obtained by reflecting the field of P in the walls 
of the cavity. (12.11) shows explicitly how the various tcrms 
of F) depend on the value of the fine-structure constant «; on 
developing the solution in powers of « we are faced again and 
again with infinitcly large terms of the same kind as G(P,, P,). 
The operator F) contains singularities which, at the present 
stage, frustrate all attempts to carry through the theory. We 
may indeed conclude with P. Fordan that the problem of the 
existence of the electron is solved, but that that of its con- 
stitution has as yet eluded us. Our equations further suffer 
from the fundamental disadvantage of the Dirac theory that 
the individual spin variables p, assumc 4 instead of 2 different 
values.” 

There is, of course, nothing to prevent us from quantizing 
the matter waves in a manner analogous to that applied to 
electro-magnetic waves. We should then devclop our quantities 
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describing the material field in a series of characteristic 
functions % = #) (with four components) of the Dirac equation 


{; (G, grad) + mol + pb = 0 (12.12) 


which constitute, on imposing appropriate boundary conditions, 
a complete orthogonal system. The general component zg of 
the vector 3, on which the energy — c¥, operates, will then depend 
on the quantum number »,, which corresponds to the char- 
acteristic values » and which may assume only the values 0 and 
1, and in addition on the numbers N, of photons of the various 
frequencies v and on the continuous variables g,. But then the 
operators D,, which commute among themselves and with [,, 
are not in diagonal form, and the elimination of g, cannot be 
accomplished as in the above method. 

Instead of introducing a cavity as in the above we may 
employ a rectangular parallelepipedon with the ‘ boundary 
condition ”’ that all functions are to be periodic functions whose 
periods are the lengths of the sides of the parallelepipedon. 
We can then introduce running instead of standing waves as 
charactcristic functions for the electro-magnetic field; this gives 
rise to a better agreement with the physical picture in which 
a photon corresponds to a homogeneous plane wave. The 
energy and the momenta are then also in diagonal form if we 
neglect the interaction between matter and light. Equation 
(12.10) then causes some difficulty, as its right-hand side 0 
must be replaced by the constant mean value of the charge 
throughout the entire spacc in order that a periodic solution 
be possible. On taking account of protons in the theory this 
will automatically correct itself, as the total charge will then 
be 0. 

The dynamical law allows only those quantum jumps of the 
particles in which one n, falls from 1 to 0 and another 7,’ JUMps 
at the same time from 0 to 1. Consequently the total number 
of particles 2iny, and thercforc the charge, remains fixcd; hence 


that portion of the dynamical laws in which the total number 
is a given finite n is separated off from the remaining portion 
and intercombinations between the two do not arise. Dirac 
has proposed to interpret the presence or the absence of a proton 
in the state of positive energy p as the absence or the presence, 
respectively, of an electron in the corresponding negative energy 
state — w; our laws will then include protons as well as electrons.2! 
Remembering that the numbers m, = 0, 1 were at first intro- 
duced merely as an arbitrary index indicating the rows of a 
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| matrix, there is nothing to prevent us from replacing che numbers 


an for negative —y by ny =1—n_,, keeping tat LOr 


ee 


positive p. The theorem of “the conservation of charge i is then 
If) = 20, = eke. in 1) 


But we thereby alter the content, as well as the notation, of 
the theory ; ; we are now interested in that part of the dynamical 
equations in which only a finite number of n, with positive p 
are different from 0 and only a finite number of n, with negative 
ye are different from 1! The quantum jump of an electron 
between positive and negative energy levels, which was so un- 
desirable in the Dirac theory as formulated in the previous 
section, now appears as a process in which an electron and a 
proton are simultaneously destroyed and as the inverse process. 
The assumption of such an occurrence, for which our terrestrial 
experiments offer no justification, has long bcen entertained in 
atrophysics, as it seems otherwise extremely difficult to explain 
the source of the energy emitted by stars. 

However attractive this idea may seem at first, it is certainly 
impossible to hold without introducing other profound modi- 
fications to square our theory with the observed facts. Indeed, 
according to it the mass of a proton should be the same as the 
mass of an electron; furthermore, no matter how the action 
is chosen (so long as it is invariant under interchange of right 
and left), this hypothesis leads to the essential equivalence of 
positive and negative electricity under all circumstances—even 
on taking the interaction betwecn matter and radiation rigor- 
ously into account. 

Having now quantized the field equations, we must return 
to the question of how the constituents M, M’, F of the action 
behave under the substitutions (6.12), (6.13), (6.14). The first 
two substitutions, which we may call (a) and (b), have exactly 
the same effect as before. But the third substitution (c¢), 
which sends the components of # over into the components 
of #% or their negative, now affects M and M’ differently, for 
y and are no longer commutative with respect to multiplica- 
tion—they are, in fact, almost anti-commutative. From this 
it is found that M, M', F bchave under (c) in exactly the samc 
way as they do under (b), i.e. they are multiplicd by the signs 

—-,-, + respectively. Hence past and future play essentially 
different réles in the quantized field equations ; we find no sub- 
stitution which leaves these equations unchanged while reversing 
the direction of time. It seems to me that we have thereby 
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reached an extraordinarily important goal of physics. We 
can now obtain the substitution 


Ta > — Sa (a = 0, 1, 2, 3) \ 
bi > — pa, ib. —> Ws, by —> to, by > — zy 


on combining (a), (b) and (c); this substitution neither affects 
the co-ordinates nor disturbs the quantized wave equations. 
In view of Dirac’s theory of the proton this means that positive 
and negative electricity have essentially the same properties 
in the sense that the laws governing them are invariant under 
a certain substitution which interchanges the quantum numbers 
of the electrons with those of the protons. The dissimilarity 
of the two kinds of electricity thus seems to hide a secret of 
Nature which lies yet deeper than the dissimilarity of past and 
future. 


§ 18. The Energy and Momentum Laws of Quantum 
Physics. Relativistic Invariance 


In quantizing the wave equations the spatial and temporal 
variables were treated so differently that the relativistic in- 
variance of the resulting laws might seem to be open to serious 
doubt. But a thorough investigation due to Heisenberg and 
Pauli reassures us on this point.2° We carry through these 
considerations on our action principle—but in such a way that 
the general validity of the argument may be readily seen. At 
the same time this offers an opportunity to discuss the meaning 
of the quantization more thoroughly than we have done hitherto. 


I, The Energy and Momentum Laws of Quantum Physics. 


We begin with the 4+ 343 operators w,, f,, E, which 
are functions in 3-dimensional space satisfying the commutation 
rules (12.4) and the supplementary rules there set forth. There 
exists one, and in the sense of equivalence only one, irreducible 
solution of these conditions. From it we obtain the energy 


density ¢) defined by (6.5), (6.6) and integrate it over all of 
space : 


Fo han (13.1) 


We next construct the “ commutator ”’ 


BP = [Fy, 8] = (7, — 05, 
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of an arbitrary operator © with ¥. Consider the result of this 
for the particular operators D = ,, f,, E,; it should be possible 
to evaluate these commutators using (12.4) and the supplement- 
ary rules alone; if one of the quantities involved appears as a 
derivative with respect to a spatial co-ordinate it should be 
transformed by integrating (13.1) by parts—or by deducing 
commutation rules for it from (12.4) in terms of appropriately 


defined derivates of the 8 funetion. If us is that process 


involving only differentiations with respect to the spatial vari- 
ables, but which eoincide with the derivative with respect to 
time in virtue of the Maxwell-Dirac field equations, we find 


Bip = (52 + ife) boi Bf, = V2 — Yo = — at, 


Dig Ore, 
0, 


oc 


We now drop the normalization fy = 0. It follows from these 
equations that 6® for any gauge invariant operator ® coincides 
with its time derivative as defined in terms of its spatial deriv- 
atives by means of the field laws. We may therefore replace 
the Maxwell-Dirac field equations by the quantum mechanical 
dynamical law 

ld 

a = Fo (13.3) 
3 represents the probability state of the physieal system (pure 
state!) at the time 7); it is a vector of that vector-space in which 
our operations take place. The fundamental econeepts here 
involved are contained in the general programme of quantum 
mechanics as set forth in II, § 7. The ‘ density of electricity 
at the point P” is, for example, represented by the operator 
p = #, + ++ which is independent of time. The changes 
in the probability distribution for this physieal quantity in 
course of time are due to the changes in the state 3 and not to 
changes in p itself; the rule for the ealeulation of this probability 
distribution from p and 3 is given in the general programme 
referred to above. The ‘same remarks apply to any gauge 
invariant quantity ®. However, it is more desirable to con- 
sider the ‘density of electricity’ (without specifying either 
time or position) as a fixed physical quantity represented by a 
definite operator p, and to aseribe the variations in its prob- 
ability distribution in time and space to changes in the prob- 
ability state 3 considered as a function of the spatial co-ordinates 
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X%4, Ng, X3 1n addition to the time xo. We should then expect to 
find four equations 
i, 
1 Wx Tan (ao ’ ? ’ ) ( ) 
in place of the one (13.3) in which the operators 


F, = fav 


are those representing energy and momentum. Only now that 
we have formulated the general scheme of quantum physics 
in a manner which is symmetric with respect to the spatial 
and temporal co-ordinates, as required by the theory of relativity, 
can we consider it as complete. In order to determine the 
mean value of a quantity such as the electric density p we must 
assign to the spatial co-ordinates x, %, %3, on which the operator 
p depends, any definite values x° (e.g. 0). The spatial com- 
ponents of equation (13.4) tell us that the replacement of (x9) 
by a neighbouring point (x) + dx,) amounts to the same thing 
as subjecting the normal co-ordinate system in system space, 
to which the vectors 3 are referred, to the infinitesimal rotation 


UF, dx, + Fodxy + Fy dXq). 


We must not forget that the equation (13.3) is not equivalent 
to the complete set of field equations, for we have omitted the 
one 


o(P) = divE+p=0 


which does not involve differentiation with respect to time. We 
must therefore restrict ourselves to vectors 3 which satisfy all 
the equations 


o(P)3 = 0. (13.5) 


These equations define a linear sub-space KR, of the original 
system-space }t. The operators o(P), o(P’) associated with any 
two points P, P’ of space are commutative : 


oP yc(P) — a 2 ic(P\—0, 


It is of prime importance that o(P) commute with ¥o, i.e. that 


do = ~(Fao — of) = 0; 


=. — 


that this is the case follows from the fact that the equation 


da : are : : 
a 0 is a consequence of the remaining field equations in 
0 


the classical field theory, and consequently—independently of 
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our field equations—we may conclude that the gauge invariant 
operator o satisfies the equation 66 = 0. This commutativity 
of o(P) and ¥, guarantees that the infinitesimal rotation Dane 
of system-space during the time interval dx, does not carry the 
vector 3 lying in the sub-space ®, out of Ry. 

Continuing our programme, we now set 


= a 
and investigate the ‘“‘ commutator ” 
02 1a, 2) 


of an operator ® with ¥,; we shall denote this commutator by 
6, whenever confusion might arise between it and the commutator 
5 = 69 with ¥). We find the equations * 


Be = (5 + ifs) of, = 0, of, = Hy, Sees he 


Oxy 0X5 

IEE OE dE, dE, 

ae a a) Tein = 
(13.6) 


From this it follows that for any gauge invariant quantity ® 


1@ : : 

we have 6@ = wee taking the equation o = 0 into account. 
1 

Hence the way in which gauge invariant quantities depend on 


the spatial co-ordinates can in fact be described as we predicted : 
the operators representing them are constant, but the vector 
§ representing the probability state varies in space in accordance 
with the equations (13.4) for « = 1, 2, 3. 

That the four equations (13.4) are consistent also follows 
from these considerations. In the first place we have 


oa — 0 Ser ory 7,0) — 0 
in the entire space R; this follows from (13.6). In the classical 
field theory the differential conservation theorem 
mt yy My My 
0% 0x4 OX Die 
is a consequence of the’ field equations. Since ¢{ is a gauge 


invariant, it follows that after the quantization the operators 
satisfy the relation 


dM, 0 | OG 
buf + (4 a Sw 
Oxy 0%_ = 0X3 
*In contrast with (6.2) we now employ the letter §, without the factor 
1/x, as an abbreviation for curl f. 
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in the space R, defined by (13.5). Integrating over the space 
X%9 = const. we obtain 


Seis == 0 Ge Sh bh dy SO (13.7) 


[The equation which takes the place of (13.7) for the entire 
space §t is 


Foti —-Fito= fok dV] 


Furthermore, 
ote 
0Xo 


“ 


= Soff 


in ,, and on integrating this over space we find 
SHIN tO Ge 9 — FG =O. 


We thus see that the operators ¥, are commutative in ,, and 
consequently equations (13.4) possess one and only one solution 
3 when the initial value of 3 (i.e. at the origin of the space-time 
co-ordinate system) is a given vector in ®,. 

Il, Relativistic Invariance. 


On transforming from the normal co-ordinate system x, in 
space-time to another x, by means of a Lorentz transformation 


3 
Ne One 
p=0 
the solution of the equations 
ie ae 
1 On, 


a6 (13.4’) 


is, as we shall show, obtained from the solution of (13.4) by 
means of a unitary transformation U induced in system-space 
by A. That is, there exists a unitary transformation U such 
that 


ee , 
{A(U3) == (ZFadx2)(U3) 
is satisfied in virtue of (13.4) : 
UN in Tyan 0 
a « B 


or 


UF. = APH Fa Or. (13.8) 
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We could also say that (13.4’) have the same solution 3 as (13.4) 
but that the normal co-ordinate system employed in system- 
space has undergone the unitary rotation U, for the vector U4 
has the same components with respect to the new co-ordinate 
system as 3 had with respcct to the old. We are only able to 
give the transformation U explicitly for infinitesimal A: 


{| ] 
leapll = 1+ [ongil; U=1+=8M, 
The equations (13.8) which are to be verified are then 
ATs S0px = [5M, Vedp 


In particular, the operators in system-space which correspond 
to infinitesimal rotations in physical space are, as we have 
long known, those representing moment of momentum; that 
' 6M corresponding to the infinitesimal rotation D, : 


dX = 0, 8x, = 0, dX» = — X3, ON = Xo (13.3) 
about the x,-axis is the x,-component of moment of momentum: 
Oh = Win = OP = aay, (13.10) 


The infinitesimal Lorentz transformations which actually repre- 
sent a re-partitioning of the world into a new space and a new 
time are dealt with in exactly the same manner ; it will suffice 
to consider as typical of such transformations 

oO ee to — 0 OO). 


The 8™ associated with this transformation is 
i (eA dV - Sx,i° dV; 


the second term, which vanishes for % = 0, can be omitted, 
for we have already shown that ¥, commutes with all ¥,. This 
term does not fit into the present scheme, in which all the 
operators are functions of x,, %», %3 alone. Our problem is thus 
reduced to showing that in R, 


[M53 wal — 0, a oe a a = (13:11) 
(Myo, se] a Ty, aoe va 0, 0 Hale a a 2, 3. (13.12) 


Furthermore, the invariance of equations (13.5) which define 
the sub-space R,, will be proved by showing that the equations 


(Mes, 0] = 9, [Myo, o] = 90 (13.13) 
hold in the entire space . 
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In order to prove (13.11) we make use of the identities 
0 0 
ee ay ea) (aes oe 
O58, 
Introducing the Kronecker 6,,, the integrand may be written 


nye ote 
(Bsa! — Bya 8) + (#228 — xy“). 
a 
In consequence of o = 0 and since ¢ = #, (9 are gauge invariants 


the operations 


— May beteplacedsby 6, — 17.7) 
whence 
(8s2 3 — Bus F2) + 8, (x2 #8 — x, 18)dV = 0 
or 


8.Mo3 = [Fa, Mos] = 8s F2 — Saxe F3 [x = 1, 2, 3). 
In the classical field theory the conservation law 
ys O(%2 t§ — Xs #3) ay) 
a=0 OB5 
is a consequence of the field equations, whence on quantizing 


3 bo os o 
Salita — x, 0) + 5 UE FA) _ 9 


asl OX, 


holds identically in R,. Integrating over the whole of physical 
space we obtain 


89M o5 = (Fo, Mos] = 0; 
equations (13.11), i.e. 
(Mos, Fa] = 8a2F%3 — Sas Fo [x = 0, 1, 2, 3), 


are thus completely verified. 
The relations (13.12) are obtained in an analogous manner 


from 
ee to) 


"pee [for — l, 2, 3] 


and from the equation 


[Bo(x. 8) + Mav = 0 
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which parallels the conservation theorem 


(ote ete be tf) 


0X 


dO 


of the classical field theory. 

We should expect the operator functions expressed by the 
w,, fr, E>, depending on the spatial co-ordinates, to be in- 
variant if we associate with an infinitesimal rotation of the 
spatial co-ordinate system an appropriate linear transformation 
of the components #, among themselves and of the vector 
components f,, &,, and at the same time subject the normal 
co-ordinate system in system space ft, to the corresponding 
unitary transformation. In formule: We expect the process 


8@ = [M os, PD} 
to yield the equations 
: F tions 
By = 8h — 5Sit, 
on = of, ae (Sn2fs Seu 853 fs), 
on, = vE, = (859 E, as 853 E,), 


where we have written 


‘i  W® I® 
Det ee ao 


But we find by direct calculation that 


lee 
of = ob + MCh — eae — gis 


2 = Heal seta eky of, = — %_, Hy, Of; = — %3 4, 
bE, = ob, — Opes -+ XxX 0) — ORAS + Xo 9). 


We first observe that these equations yield 
og (My, o| — 0 


independently of the condition o=0. On introducing the 
condition o = 0 we find from these equations that gauge in- 
variant quantities ® exhibit the expected behaviour. The 
second of the equations (13.13) can be obtained by an analogous 
computation. 
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D. Quantum KiNEMATICS 


§ 14. Quantum Kinematics as an Abelian Group of 
Rotations 


If we consider the operators 1p, ig as infinitesimal unitary 
rotations of the ray field in system space, then Heisenberg’s 
commutation rules [II, (11.4)] assert that these rotations are 
commutative; consequently they generate a 2/-parameter 
Abelian group, where f is the number of degrees of freedom. 
Let us therefore investigate the properties of Abelian groups 
of unitary rotations in the ray field of n-dimensional space ! 
On introducing a gauge as in III, § 16, to each such “ rotation ” 
there corresponds a transformation of vector space with matrix 
A and between any two matrices A, B there exists an equation 
of the form 


AB = BA. (14.1) 


This equation is possible only if ¢ is an 2" root of unity, for on 
evaluating the determinant of both sides we obtain e* = 1. 
From (14.1) we obtain by mathematical induction 


AN Beet Bak 
AB' = e' BA, \ (14.2) 
fork, /= 1, 2, 3,---+. On combining these two equations by 
applying the second to A* and B instead of A and B we find 
the general rule 


AB! = ek! BU Ak, (14.3) 


Taking k = m in (14.2) we are led to the equation AB = BA”: 
if the Abelian rotation group is irreducible Schur’s fundamental 
lemma allows us to conclude that since A" commutes with all 
elements B of the group it must be a multiple of the unit matrix : 
An =~. The order of any element of an irreducible Abelian 
rotation group in n dimensions is consequently a factor of n. 

An f-parameter continuous rotation group is generated by 


an f-dimensional linear family g of infinitesimal unitary corre- 
spondences 


OC OsCg 4 ane, (14.4) 


in terms of a basis formed by any f independent elements 
Cy, Cy, + + +, Cy of the family. The numerical parameters 
1, %, * * *, oy May assume all real values. Setting o, = a, dr 


| 
| 
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and reiterating the infinitesimal transformation (14.4), we find 
that at ‘ time ”’ + the resulting transformation is 

Uiopeane 07) = BAS DEA (14.5) 
where we have replaced a;r by o,. U runs through the entire 
group, which is now expressed in terms of the parameters o. 


If the group of unitary transformations of the vector space is 
Abelian the C, must satisfy the conditions 


Clon Efe, 0) (14.6) 
From this it then follows that all the elements (14.5) of the 


group are mutually commutative, for if 4B — BA — 0 we have, 
as in the domain of ordinary numbers, 


et + ef a. gAtR 
The parameters o in (14.5) are added on composition : 
U(o, es a+) U(o%, ta o,) mae U(o, ae By es Cra 0). 


If, however, only the rotations of the ray space are commutat- 
ive, we find in place of (14.6) conditions of the form 


COP (oN 


where the ¢,, constitute an anti-symmetric system of real numbers. 
The commutator of the infinitesimal transformations with 
matrices 


A=o,C, +--+ ++ 9,C,, B=7,0, +--+ +7,€; 
i BAe) ont 


We shall refer to the anti-symmetric form 


I iy = h(a, 7) 


my 
as the commutator form ; it is invariant under change of basis. 
On writing 1 + = 1+ = in (14.3) in place of A, B and allowing 
k=l=m-— oo, we find that the commutator of any two 
elements U(o,, 09, ° + +, as) = U(a) and U(r) of the group is 
WoO aie) O(a) = ela, 7) eit (14.7) 


If the rotation group is irreducible a fixed U(e) can only 
commute with all U(r) if it is a multiple of the unit matrix, 
i.e. if all its parameters o vanish. From this we conclude that 
the commutator form is non-degenerate, i.e. that it cannot 
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vanish identically in 7; for a fixed set of values 9%, unless all 
oa, = 0—this amounts to the same as the condition |¢,,| + 0. 
Such a form exists only if the number f of variables is even, in 
which case it can, by appropriate choice of the basis (i.e. by 
transforming the variables o, and 7; cogrediently under an 
appropriate transformation), be reduced to the canonical form 
in which the matrix ||c;,|| is decomposed into 2-rowed sub-matrices 


eS! 
| —1 0 
arranged along the principal diagonal.* It is then desirable to 
write 2f in place of f and to denote the ‘‘ canonical basis” so 


obtained by 
wP,,1Q, (v= La ag) 


and the corresponding parameters by o,, 7, The factor 7 has 
been introduced in order to express the results in terms of 
Hermitian operators P,, Q,. The basic elements then satisfy 
the commutation rules 


(P,Q,—QO,P,)=1, i(P.0, — Q,P,) = 0 
for » + v and 
Pls te ea OOO ne 0,0, — 0 
for all py, v. The elements 
U(a) = e(a,P, + oP, ++ °° + oes lee) see) 


then constitute an f-parameter Abelian group of unitary (vector) 
correspondences, as do also the 


V(7) = (710, + 7202 °° ++ 74Qy). 


But the commutator of elements U(o), V(z) belonging to these 
two sets, respectively, is 


U(a)V(7)U-Mo) Vz) = e(oyry ++ + + opty) 1. 

We have now carried our development to a point where we 
can profitably return to the considerations of Wig Sie akan 
the case of a system with one degree of freedom in classical 
mechanics any physical quantity associated with the system 
is expressed mathematically as a function S(P, q) of the canonical 
variables p, g. In making the transition to quantum mechanics 


we had previously restricted ourselves to polynomials in p, g. 
But the Fourier representation 


++.00 
fib, 4) = | felop + 2g) &(c, 7) do dr (14.8) 


* See Appendix 3. 
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of a function fis applicable to a much larger class of functions ; 
this integral need not be interpreted literally, the essential 
point being that it represents a linear combination of the simple 
functions e(op + 7q). On considering 7p, 7g as infinitesimal 
unitary correspondences in ray space which are commutative 
in accordance with the relation 


i(pq — 9p) = 1, (14.9) 
e(ap + 7q) runs through the group generated by them. If we 
now consider €(o, +) as the components of an element in the 
resulting group algebra, then (14.8) is its group matrix in the 
representation obtained by associating with (o, 7) the unitary 
transformation e(ap +> 7q). This group matrix is Hermitian if 
the element is real, t.e. if 

&(o, 7) = E(— a, — 7). 
A quantity f is consequently carried over from classical to 
quantum mechanics in accordance with the rule: replace p and 
qin the Fourwer development (14.8) of f by the Hermitian operators 
representing them in quantum mechanics. In particular, the 
derivatives of f are pee ed by 


fa= iff (op + 7q)+ oa &(o, rT) dodr, 


th = iff e(op + 7g) + 7 E(a, 7) do dr. 


On letting U(+) in (14, 7) again in infinitesimal we find, with 
the aid of the commutation rules (14.9), that 
Pp elap +79) — e(op 4 7q) ° Pp = 7 -elop + 74), 
AG Sy i), = Gr st) ms tar 8 a(t at), 
We therefore have in general 
Up Tet — a ae f — fp 

as required in order that the Hamiltonian equations 

dq dp 

Times Nd rae 
be equivalent to the quantum-theoretical equations of motion 
for the vectors of system space. 

We have thus found a very natural interpretation of quantum 
kinematics as described by the commutation rules. The kine- 
matical structure of a physical system 1s expressed by an irreducible 
Abelian group of unitary ray rotations in system space. The real 
elements of the algebra of this group are the physical quantities of 
the system, the representation of the abstract group by rotations 
of system space associates with each such quantity a definite 
Hermitian form which “represents” it. If the group is con- 
tinuous this procedure automatically leads to Hetsenberg's 
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formulation; in particular, we have seen how the pairs of 
canonical variables then result from the requirement of irre- 
ducibility, whence the number of parameters in such an irre- 
ducible Abelian group must be even.*® 

If one of the canonical co-ordinates, say q, is a cyclical 
co-ordinate with period 27, then all quantitics of the physical 
system are rcpresented by periodic functions with period 27. 
Consequently the only values assumed by the parameter 7 
associated with q in (14.8) are multiples of 27 and the integral 
is to be replaced by a sum. In such a case we are no longer 
dealing with a continuous group, but with a mixed (continuous- 
discrete) group. 

Our general principle allows for the possibility that the 
Abelian rotation group is entirely discontinuous, or that it 
may even be a finite group. Thus we have discussed in III, 
§ 16, a group of order 4 and an irreducible ray representation 
% of it in 2 dimensions. That such groups actually occur in 
Nature is shown by the fact that the group we have just men- 
tioned characterizes the kinematics of the electron spin dis- 
cussed in § 4. It can be readily shown that 8 is the only 
irreducible representation of this group, and that it is in fact 
the only irreducible 2-dimensional group of unitary rotations in 
ray space. These results emphasize the remarkable nature of 
this simplest case. The quantization of the problem of several 
electrons discussed in § 1] also falls within our general scheme. 
In dealing with it we are interested in that Abelian group whose 
basic elements pz (a = 1, 2, +++, 2f) are all of order 2; such 
a group consists of the totality of the 4/ different elements 


PIPE ++ PY (n, = 1or 0). 
The gauge can be so chosen that the corresponding unitary 


matrices p, in the irreducible ray representation in 2/ dimensions 
satisfy the equations 


p.=1, ppp. = — ppp (« + 8). (14.10) 


The kinematics of the spinning electron is described by the 
simplest case f = 1 of this representation. 

Because of these results I feel certain that the general scheme 
of quantum kinematics formulated above is correct. But the 
field of discrete groups offers many possibilities which we have 
not as yet been able to realize in Nature ; perhaps these holes 
will be filled by applications to nuclear physics. However, it 
seems more probable that the scheme of quantum kinematics 
will share the fate of the general scheme of quantum mechanics : 
to be submerged in the concrete physical laws of the only existing 
physical structurc, the actual world. 
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§ 15. Derivation of the Wave Equation from the 
Commutation Rules 


We now show by actual construction that there exists but 
one irreducible ray representation (excluding the identity) of 
a 2-parameter continuous Abelian group: namely, that one 
which leads to the wave equation. 

We obtain our 2-parameter continuous group as the limiting 
case of a finite group with 2 basic elements ; our proof is rigorous 
only insofar as the validity of this limiting process is admitted. 
Let A, B be two commutative rotations of an 2-dimensional 
unitary space. On introducing the gauge we have an equation 
between their matrices: 


AB = &BA, (14.1) 


in which, as we know already, € is an n'" root of unity. The 
system consisting of the two matrices A, B shall be irreducible. 
Let their commutator, the number ¢, be a primitive m'® root of 
unity, 1.e. e" is the lowest power of € which is equal to 1; m is 
then a factor of n. The orders of the rotations A, B are also 
factors of 2: A*~1, B*=~1, so the gauge may be chosen in 
Sielina wayatiidted | les let > be reduced ta diagonal 
form by an appropriate choice of our normal co-ordinate system ; 
the elements 0; in the main diagonal are then all nth roots of 
unity. Equation (14.1) then yields the following conditions on 
the elements of A = |la;,| : 
bx 


b, 


We divide the indices 7 and the corresponding variables x, 
into classes in accordance with the rule that 7 and & belong to 
the same class if the quotient 6,/b, is an m* root of unity, i.e. 
a power of ¢. That this process really results in such a division 
into classes is shown by the fact that if 6,/b, and 0,/b, are powers 
of ¢, then b,/b, is also. By (15.1) a,;, = 0 if 1 and & belong to 
different classes; hence the matrix A is reduced in accordance 
with the division of the indices into classes. But in view of 
the assumption that the system A, B was irreducible there can 
therefore exist but one such class. 

Having established this result, we now proceed to a finer 
division into classes : 7 and & shall now be considered as belonging 
to the same class if 0; = b,. We arbitrarily choose as the first 
of these classes that one for which 0; = 0 and let the second 
consist of those for which b; = ¢ 8, the third with 0; = €70, -- -, 
the m4 with 6; = e"—10; this exhausts the set, for the (m + 1)s* 


Aik = Sieh (15.1) 
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class b; = e"b coincides with the first. Let the variables be 
arranged and numbered inthis order. It then follows from equa- 
tion (15.1) that all sub-matrices (7, k) of the matrix 4 are empty, 
1.€. @;, = 0, unless their row index 7 and their column index 
k belong to successive classes. The matrix A then has the 
form indicated in Fig. 3, in which all elements in the non- 
shaded portions are zero (and we have taken m = 4). The 
shaded portions are occupied by the sub-matrices 4), Ay 
* ++, Al™, Since A is unitary the sum of the squares of the 
absolute values of the elements of a row or column is 1; the 


same must therefore also hold for the rows and columns of 
each of the sub-matrices. The sum of the absolute values of 
the squares of all elements in A® must then be equal, on the 
one hand, to the number of rows and, on the other, to the number 
of columns; the rectangle AQ is consequently a square, and 
the number of indices in the second class is equal to the number 
in the first class, say d. By the same argument we see that 
the number of individuals in each of the m classes is d, and hence 
n== md. The figure is to be corrected accordingly ; each of 
the shaded matrices is now unitary. On subjecting the variables 
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of the first class to the unitary transformation with matrix 
A™* the sub-matrix A@ is reduced to the d-dimensional unit 
matrix. This normal form is undisturbed by a unitary trans- 
formation affecting the variables of the first set and the variables 
of the second set alike; we can therefore reduce the second 
sub-matrix to a multiple of the d-dimensional unit matrix, and 
so on through the (m — 1)8t. The normal form so obtained is 
unchanged on subjecting the variables of each class to the same 
d-dimensional unitary transformation ; we may therefore choose 
as this last transformation one which reduces A™ to diagonal 
form. But the matrix A is then decomposed into d-sub-matrices, 
as can be seen by renumbering the variables, taking first the 
first members in each set, then the second, etc. The irreduci- 
bility assumption then tells us that there can be but one member 
in each set: d= 1,2 =m. Our matrices are now in the normal 
form: 

Dell 
01 
Hl = Ot 


i 


r+2 : 
€ ; 


er | 
ertl 

| 

i 


’ 


00 0 a: | erat 
all elements not explicitly indicated are zero. The exponents 
in B are n successive integers and ¢ is a primitive n‘® root of 
unity. Finally, the equation A” = 1 yields a = 1. We number 


the variables from 7 on and take indices which are congruent 
mod. » as equal; the two correspondences are then 


tA 
A ee ene 
On reiteration we find 
c , ¢ 
ee — Ue eee (15.2) 


The transition to continuous groups js now accomplished by 
passing to the limit »— oo. Let the basis 7P, iQ of the con- 
tinuous 2-parameter Abelian rotation group be normalized in 
accordance with (14.9). We identify the matrix A of the above 
considerations with the infinitesimal e(€P) and B with e(nQ) 
where € and 7 are real infinitesimal constants. Then e(oP) = 
At, e(7Q) = B' when in the limit s§—o, tyr. € is now 
e(&m) and e* — e(kr). e(7Q) represents the physical quantity 
e+ the values which it may assume are given by e’*, where 
7 is real and k runs through all integral values. In other words, 
the quantity qg may assume the values k€; q may assume all 
real numbers from — co to +o. (Of course k is to be con- 
sidered mod.x and ké mod.né, but n& is a multiple of 27/y 
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and may consequently be infinite in the limit.) We therefore 
write q in place of k€, where g is understood to be a variable 
which runs through the possible values of the physical quantity q; 
and Vé-y(g) in place of x,. #(q) is an arbitrary function, 
whose values are complex numbers, which satisfies the normalizing 
condition 


J ¥#(9) °dq = 1. 


On passing to the limit in the second equation of (15.2) we 
find that the quantity e'7 is represented by the linear operator 


$(q) > e'77 > h(q). 


Similarly we find from the first equation of (15.2) that 
¥(q) -> #(9 + 0) 


is the operator representing e'7?, On returning from finite to 
infinitesimal unitary transformations we find 


15H) = 9° Ha), Pp BH(q) = 5% (15.3) 


We have thus finally justified the assumption from which we 
started in Chapter II. 

The extension of these results to systems with several degrees 
of freedom causes no trouble. The Rinematics of a system which 
is expressed by a continuous Abelian group of rotations is conse- 
quently determined uniquely by the number f of degrees of freedom. 
The postulate of irreducibility allows us to conclude that the 
particular operators (15.3) of the Schrédinger theory are a 
necessary consequence of Heisenberg’s commutation rules.2? 

P. Fordan and E. Wigner 3 have given a very elegant group- 
theoretic proof that there exists but one irreducible matrix 
solution of equations (14.10), ie. that one of degree 2/ there 
mentioned and given in greater detail at the end of §11. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SYMMETRIC PERMUTATION GROUP AND THE 
ALGEBRA OF SYMMETRIC TRANSFORMATIONS 


A. GENERAL THEORY 


§ 1. The Group Induced in Tensor Space and the 
Algebra of Symmetric Transformations 


Va principal problem we propose to solve in this chapter 


is the group-theoretic classification of line spectra of an atom 

consisting of an arbitrary number, say f, of electrons, 
taking into account the reduction of the space RI to {WY}, as re- 
quired by the Pauli exclusion principle, and the spinning electron. 
For this it is necessary to consider in detail the representations 
of the symmetric group, i.e. the group 77, of all f! permutations of 
f things. These are most intimately related to the representa- 
tions of the group u of all unitary transformations or the group 
¢ of all homogeneous linear transformations of a_ space des 
This connection has already been touched upon in Chapter ITT, 
§ 5: the substratum of a representation of ¢ or u consists of the 
linear manifold of all tensors of order f in &, which satisfy 
certain symmetry conditions, and the symmetry properties of 
a tensor are expressed by linear relations between it and the 
tensors obtained from it by the f! permutations. 

A tensor F of order fin the n-dimensional vector space Niue i 
is defined by its 2/ components or, as we prefer to say, “ co- 
efficients” F(iyiz- ++ is); each of the indices 7 runs from 1 to ». 
Tensors can be added and multiplied by arbitrary numbers ; 
hence the totality of such tensors F constitute a linear “‘ vector 
space” Rf of nf dimensions. Further, / can be subjected to 
an arbitrary permutation s of its f indices, which can be thought 
of as a permutation of the jp soltsenlvens: Wl, 2, 2 85 a attached to 
the indices 7 in the general component above ; if sis the per 
mutation 

Hermes eee ph re) 
28) 
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then the tensor sf obtained by applying s to F is, by definition, 
that tensor whose coefficients are 


SFlizig + + + iy). = Flipig + > + Gy). (1.1) 


It follows from this definition that for any two permutations 
Sand ¢ 


SP)" Cs) 
A linear correspondence F > F’; 


Fig s+ ig) = Zalis ++ ips hs hy) Fly + +e) (13) 


is said to be symmetric if the coefficient 
ON Ss 1 8 oa) 


is unaltered on subjecting the sub-indices 1, 2, +--+, f of both the 
indices 7 and k to the same arbitrary permutation s. The pro- 
cesses of addition, multiplication by a number and permutation, 
in the sense defined above, applied to tensors are invariant 
under symmetric linear transformations; and conversely, any 
transformation of tensor space under which these processes 
are invariant is linear and symmetric. The totality of symmetric 
correspondences constitutes an algebra XY: if A and B are ele- 
ments of & then A+ B, AB and cA (ec an arbitrary number) 
are also. The problem with which we shall concern ourselves 
is the reduction of &/ into linear sub-spaces §§ which are in- 
variant with respect to &, i.e. with respect to all symmetric linear 
transformations. Wherever in the following we employ the 
terms invariant, irreducible, etc., in referring to the tensor space 
WW, they are to be interpreted with respect to the algebra 2. 

We give a brief résumé of our terminology. We are dealing 
with a vector space R and a system & of linear correspondences 


E>U = At 
of %& on itself; we may often prefer to use the term “ linear 
projection ’’ instead of “ linear correspondence (operator) ” in 
order to bring out the fact that the correspondence need not 
be one-to-one. A (linear) sub-space ®% of R is invariant if an 
arbitrary projection A of the system 2 sends every vector 
t of B over into a vector of ®; MB is irreducible if it contains 
no invariant sub-space other than itself and the space 0 con- 
sisting only of the vector 0. We shall always understand by 
a compiele reduction J = %, + 8, of the invariant sub-space 
$ a complete reduction into two linearly independent invariant 
sub-spaces $,, $8., even when this is not explicitly stated. A 
linear projection ¢-> x’ of the invariant sub-space $$ on the 
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invariant sub-space 8’ is similar if two vectors r and y of $ 
which are related by a correspondence A of the system: ) = Ay, 
are always projected into two vectors x’ and y)’ of $8’ which are 
related by the same A: '’= Ax’. S$ and $' are similar or 
equivalent: SB’ ~ $8 if a one-to-one linear and similar corre- 
spondence can be set up between $% and ’. In particular, 
these concepts are to be applied to the casc in which the vector 
space is the tensor space Rf = R4 of nf dimensions and %' is 
the totality of symmetric transformations. 

In quantum theory the state of a system consisting of f 
equivalent individuals (electrons) with a system-space # 1s 
described by a tensor of order f in . The energy necessarily 
depends on each of the f individuals in exactly the same way ; 
hence the Hermitian operator which represents the energy 1s 
necessarily symmetric in our sense. The fundamental dynamical 
law therefore allows us to conclude that an invariant sub-space 
§3 of 9 has the property that if the tensor describing the state 
‘of the system is at any time in 8 no influence whatever can drive 
it out. A complete reduction of ®/ into invariant sub-spaces 
§8 implies a corresponding reduction of the operator representing 
the energy; hence the term spectrum is reduced into classes 
of terms belonging to the various , such that the members of 
one class can under no conditions combine with the members 
of another. Naturally this division into non-combining classes 
is to be carried as far as possible. But this problem is exactly 
the one proposed above—the only difference being that we are 
here only concerned with the totality 2” of symmetric Hermitian 
operators. However, this restriction is quite irrelevant, for 
any symmetric operator can be written in the form A=A,+1A, 
where 


are both Hermitian. 
On going over to a new co-ordinate system in the fundamental 
vector spacc by means of a non-singular transformation 


xt = ¥ alik)x, (1.3) 


the coefficients of a tensor F are transformcd in accordance with 


IP OpOs Oh Dalizky)a(teke) * °° altyk;) > F(Ryk, > * * ky) 
“ (1.4) 


The transformation (1.3) in vector space induces the symmetric 
transformation (1,4) in tensor space. These induced trans- 
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formations, which we shall call “ special symmetric transforma- 
tions,” constitute a group 2, which is isomorphic with the com- 
plete linear group ¢ = ¢, ; this representation of ¢ was previously 
denoted by (c)f. The group 25 is contained in the algebra &. 
Hence a sub-space $8 of 9/ which is invariant under the algebra 
» is @ fortiort invariant under the group 2». That the converse 
of this result is also valid is not so self-evident. Nevertheless 
for all questions involving only linearity 2) can be replaced by 
the more extended 2, for 2 is what we might call an enveloping 
algebra for the group X,; by this we mean that any symmetric 
transformations can be expressed as a linear combination of 
appropriately chosen special symmetric transformations.! To 
show this we prove the theorem : 

A homogeneous linear relation 


Bg ty, ey oy) X(t ay, Rk) — On 
(i; k) 
is satisfied identically by all symmetric transformations 

l(t, «+ + ty; Rye > Ry), 


if it 1s satisfied by all special symmetric transformations, i.e. if 
the equation 

ain Cae AAC) 2 0 x(tyky) = 0 (1.6) 
is Satisfied for all values of the m2 variables x(tk) for which 
the determinant |x(ik)| + 0. 

Proof. Denoting the pair (2k) of indices by j and calling the 
n® = m values of j simply 1, 2, - - +, m, the left-hand side of 
(1.6) is a homogeneous polynomial of order fin the m variables 
Bt 


P(X 1% ie | = 20h jae Fin) xhtach es ae 


! 
ONCCe fete te on am ey is a 
NSH 942 m: 
times that coefficient c(j,j, ° + - jz) whose indices contain j = 1 
f, times, 7 = 2 f, times,ete. On denoting that variable x(j,j, ° + -j,) 
in which the indices 7 = 1, 2,°++,m occur fy, fe+**, fin times by 
Vth, fe * * *, fan) the left-hand side of equation (1.5) becomes 


AOUf So ee Fra)V\fas fey as Haak 


The determinant of the x(tk) is a certain polynomial Dix ik, 
in the variables x; Our assertion is thus reduced to the well- 
known theorem of algebra: let $(x), D(x) be two polynomials 
in the variables x, x, + °- %m, the second of which does not vanish 
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algebraically, i.e. its coefficients do not all vanish. If (x) is 
zero for all values of the variables for which the value of 
D(x) +: 0, then ¢(x) vanishes algebraically. 

This theorem is proved for a single variable x as follows. 
If d(x) does not vanish algebraically it has a definite degree 
p 20; let g be the degree of D(x). There are then at most 
p+ q values of the variable x for which ¢(x) or D(x) vanish ; 
for any one of the remaining infinitude of possible values of 
x neither ¢(x) nor D(x) can vanish, contrary to assumption. 
The theorem is readily extended to polynomials in any number 
of variables by mathematical induction. The principal point 
is that the analytical vanishing of a polynomial for all values of 
the independent variables implies that it vanishes algebraically. 

In quantum theory the vector space Wis unitary: the transi- 
tion from one normal co-ordinate system to another such is 
accomplished by an arbitrary unitary transformation (Cae 
The transformations thus induced constitute a sub-group 2%”) 

of 2») which is isomorphic to the unitary group Up, icy thie 
representation (u)f of the unitary group. [I assert that a sub- 
space §8 of # which is invariant and irreducible with respect 
to remains irreducible not only under the group 2, but under 
the more restricted group 2) as well. To prove this we must 
show that the identity (1.5) holds even when we assume only 
that (1.6) is true for those values of the variables x(zk) with 
unitary matrix. 

One of the most natural proofs of the above theorem con- 
cerning the formal vanishing of a form ¢ of order f depends on 
the process of “ polarization’: we assign arbitrary infinitesimal 
increments dx; to the values of the variables *; ; the identical 
vanishing of ¢ then allows us to conclude that the differential 


a¢ 
+ 3x; ax; 


vanishes for arbitrary values of x and dx;. This procedure 
also leads us to the desired conclusion in the case under con- 
sideration. Denoting by ® the matrix obtained by transposing 


| dd 
i ae nor an] if h 
rows and columns in lx(ah) we liave 
tr (PdX) = 0 


where X, X+dX are two arbitrary neighbouring unitary 
matrices. In order that this be the case we must have 


Ch te 0 
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where 6X is an arbitrary Hermitian matrix: the “ rotation ” 
X + dX is obtained by following up the rotation X with the 
infinitesimal rotation 1+ 7-85X. But the equation 


tr( Po) 4) 


implies the vanishing of ®X. This is seen immediately from 
the fact that a linear form 


Las, Vik 


in the variables y,, = 8x(ik) vanishes identically if it vanishes 
for all values satisfying the condition Yui = Hix; indeed, any 
matrix Y = |ly,,|| can be written in the form Y, + 7Y, where Y, 
and Y, are Hermitian. On multiplying the right-hand side 
of PX =0 by X-! we find 6=0: all derivatives om 

ox(tk) 
vanish in the same sense as ¢ itself, i.e. for arbitrary x(7k) whose 
matrix is unitary. But these derivatives are forms of order 
f—1; the truth of our assertion above is thus proved hy 
mathematical induction. 

Every invariant sub-space 8 of RY is the representation 
space of representations of the groups ¢ and u which are con- 
tained in (c)f and (u)f respectively. Hence the above results 
prove that if B is irreducible these representations are also. 


§ 2. Symmetry Classes of Tensors 


One of the most natural methods of obtaining invariant 
manifolds of tensors F consists in subjecting F to linear symmetry 
conditions of the form 

34s): SF = 0, (Al) 


§ 


This suggests introducing the symmetry operator 
a= Ja(s)-s. (2.2) 


Such operators can be added and multiplied with arbitrary 
numbers, and two operators a, b can be applied successively 
with the same result as the symmetry operator ¢ = ba defined by 


c(s) = 2 8) a(t’). (2.3) 


In other words, we are here led in a most natural way to the 
algebra p of the symmetric group 7 = ay of all permutations s, 
The elements of this algebra, which constitute an f!-dimensional 
linear space t, appear as operators which can be applied to 
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tensors of order f. We may call the numbers a(s) appearing 
in (2.2) the components of the element a. In particular, @ is 
an Hermitian operator in the tensor space WW if it is a real 
element, i.e. if it coincides with its Hermitian conjugate 4 
defined by the equation 


a(s) = a(s). (2.4) 


Hence these real symmetry operators represent physical quan- 
tities of the physical system consisting of f equivalent individuals, 
whose total system space is Rf; quantities of this kind are 
unknown in classical physics and cannot be pictured in terms 
of the usual spatial and temporal models.? 

(2.1) or 


is a linear condition which is imposed on the element x = F 
defined by x(s) = sF. A symmetry class is defined by one 
or more equations of this kind ; we are thus led to the definition : 

Each linear sub-space p of t determines a symmetry class Gy 
of tensors. F belongs to $8 when the corresponding symmetry 
quantity or element F is in p. It will be found convenient to 
denote the process by which § is generated from p by a symbol ; 
we write $ = tp. 

If the reader finds it difficult to operate with elements F 
whose components sF are tensors rather than numbers he may 
replace the tensor by the totality of its coefficients FiGyte ot) 
and F by the elements 


x = Pliyi + ++ 4) 


associated with each definite set of indices (i,7,- ++ ty); this x 
is defined by the equation 


x(s) = SFligig * * + i). 


The requirement that F belong to p means that (Flaga 2 2 ae) 
belongs to p for all the nf possible combinations of the indices 1. 
That the symmetry class $ = Ep is invariant with respect to 
all symmetric transformations (1.2) is due to the fact that (1.2) 
implies the corresponding equation for the elements F, F’. 
F'(ijig** + 7,) is a linear combination of the elements F(k,k,- ++ ;) 
associated with the various combinations (kk « - - ky) of indices k. 

If F belongs to p then a+ F does also, where a is any element 
whatever of the algebra. To show this we note that the 
s-component of 
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is given by 
Sar) + rsFliy + + + i) = Lal) sF(ky + + + By) 


uv 
svhere the 2), "==, 2; are obtained from ay. 1,80, m1 nemoote 
mutation r. Henee H (7,,---, 2) is a linear eombination of those 
F(k, + + + ks) whose indices k are obtained by a permutation of 
the indiees 7. 

The principal question now is whether every invariant 
sub-space $$ ean be generated from a p by the proeess Z, and 
further, whether or to what extent this generating p is uniquely 
determined by $8. The answer is perhaps best expressed with 
the aid of the inverse process § which generates a p from the 
given {. The following geometrical analogy may be useful 
in enabling the reader to understand the situation with which 
we are dealing. Let the points x of a plane with a fixed centre 
correspond to the elements of the algebra p and the line segments 
F going out from the origin eorrespond to the tensors. On 
eontraeting the entire plane, leaving the centre invariant, in 
the fixed ratioz (0 Sr <1) the point x goes into the point 
7x and the segment F into the segment 7F; this contraction 
of segments shall be the analogue of the symmetrical trans- 
formations of tensors. S$ will now denote an “invariant ” 
set of segments, i.e. a set such that if it contains the segment F 
it also eontains all the contracted segments rF. Just as we 
associated the symmetry elements F(2, - + - 7,) with the tensor F 
we now associate with the segment F the continuum of points 
F(r) of F; F(z) is the end point of the segment 7F. Let p be 
any set of points; the segment F will then be included in the set 
B = Zp if and only if all its points F(r) are in p. Obviously the 
only segment sets $8 which can be obtained in this way are 
those which are invariant, and all such invariant sets can be 
so obtained. Only the “core” py of the point set p is essential 
to this construction; 9 consists only of those points x such 
that rx belongs to p for all 7 (in the interval O <7 <1). py 
is invariant in the sense that with x all rx belong to p». That 
only the core fo is essential means that our construction generates 
the same segment set $8 from two point sets p, p’ if these latter 
have the same core; hence we can restrict ourselves ab initio 
to the consideration of invariant point sets p= py. It is extra- 
ordinarily easy to find the point set p which generates a given 
segment set $8: we include in p those and only those points 
lying on the segments of 8, and this p is automatically invariant. 

If the reader will think through this geometrical illustration, 
which we have formulated here in such a pedantic manner, he 
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will have no trouble in understanding the analogous situation 
for tensors and symmetry elements. A linear sub-space p of t 
is to be called invariant if all elements ax are in p, where x is 
an arbitrary element of p and a is any element whatever.* 
Hence such a is invariant under the totality of correspondences 
of the form 


(GQ) x x = ax (2.5) 


On associating this correspondence (a) of t on itself with the 
elemcnt a we obviously obtain a representation of the algebra p 
(and therefore of the group ,); it is called the regular 
representation. (t appears hcre twicc: once as the repre- 
sentation space and again as the algebra p represented in this 
space; the first will be expressed by the German letter t, the 
second by the Greck p. We are here doing the same thing as 
in III, § 2, where we obtained a realization of the group g by 
associating with the element a of g the correspondence s > s’ = as 
of the group manifold on itself.) This regular representation 
supplies us with material from which we can construct all— 
and hence in particular the inequivalent irreducible—repre- 
sentations of the algebra p. When we use the terms invariant, 
irreducible, etc., in t they will always refer to the algcbra of all 
correspondences (a) of t on itself, which is simply isomorphic 
with the algebra p of all symmetry elements a. p being an 
invariant sub-space of t, we shall always refer to the representa- 
tion induced in » by the regular representation simply as the 
regular representation in p; it associates with each element a 
the correspondence (2.5) of p on itself. The equation x’ = ax 
is, in terms of components, 


a (5) = AT), 


Let x be an arbitrary element of p; the requirement that p be 
invariant allows us to conclude that the element x’ defined by 
x'(s) = x(rs) is also in p, where ry is any fixed permutation. 

Let p be an arbitrary sub-space of t; we say that x belongs 
to the core p> of p if and only if all quantities of the form ax 
belong to p; this » is invariant. We thus have the theorem 
that two linear sub-spaces p, p’ generate the same symmetry 
Glass {5 = Ep == tp’ of tensors if they have the same core. We 
may therefore restrict ourselves ab initio to the consideration of 
invariant sub-spaces p. 


* This ‘‘ invariant sub-space”’ is not the same as an “invariant sub- 
algebra ’’ as defined in Chap. III, § 13; to conform with our previous nomen- 
clature it should be called a “‘ left-invariant sub-algebra..”’ 
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It is possible that certain relations (2.1) will be satisfied by 
all tensors. Let ty denote the smallest sub-space of r which 
contains the elements F(2,i, + + - ty) associated with all tensors 
F and all values of the indices (2,22 +--+ 2). Then p generates 
the same § = tp as the intersection of p with t,; it is therefore 
natural to restrict ourselves further to the consideration of 
invariant sub-spaces p of ty. These remarks are not applicable 
if the dimensionality n = f, for certainly the f/! coefficients 


sF(1, 2, ao a) = Pas 20 ia 0) 
of the arbitrary tensor F are independent. But the situation 


is different in case n<f: for example, let 8, = +1 according 
as $ is an even or an odd permutation; then 


Do. si 


is an anti-symmetric tensor and must therefore vanish in case 
the dimensionality x is less than the order f, 

We can at most hope that conversely p is uniquely determined 
by if we restrict ourselves to invariant sub-spaces p which are 
contained in t9. In order to prove that this is indeed the case 
we attempt to find the inverse process which leads from DG 
to p, following the programme outlincd by the geometrical 
analogy considered above. In case n =f this is readily done 
as follows: if F is any tensor in $8 we let the element 
fee () 2), 7) ine correspond! tor it> p consists of all the 
elements x so obtained. But in order to obtain a method which 
is also applicable to the case » </f we must alter the procedure, 
We understand by » = {88 the smallest linear manifold containing 
the totality of elements F(i,, is, + °, 14) associated with all possible 
tensors F of 8 and all possible combinations of indices (t,t, ** + 4,7). 
If the tensors E, constitute a basis for %, p consists of all elements 
of the form 

A 2 Realty PEST A Te) (2.6) 
That such a p is invariant has already been shown above, for 
if X = Frit, + + - i,) the element x’ defined by x’(s) = x(rs) is 
equal to F(kyk, - + + ky) where kk, + - k, are obtained from 
1yt, ++ + ty by the fixed permutation r. 

We now denote the t) introduced above by $8; it coin- 
cides with the entire space r when n 27, Ectethiessyimialee 
denote “is contained in”; the following results then follow 
immediately from the definitions: If p is a linear sub-space of 
rand 9} = Eb, then 1B 3p. If $ is any linear sub-space of 
Rf and p= b%, thon conversely B 2 HD. We can at most 
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expect that the symbol 3 can be replaced by = if in the first 
theorem is an invariant sub-space of t, and in the second if 
$8 is an invariant sub-space of #/. That these converse theorems 
are in fact true under these limitations will be proved in § 4. 


§ 3. Invariant Sub-spaces in Group Space 


We are in need of a fundamental theorem concerning the 
algebra of a group as a preparation for carrying through the 
investigation proposed above; we here prove this theorem for 
a gencral finite group. However, we do not alter the notation, 
so here w denotes any finite group of order A. 

Theorem (3.1). If p is an invariant sub-space of t there exists 
an element e of the group algebra having the following two prop- 
erties: (1) every element of the form xe belongs to ), (2) every 
element x of ) satisfies the equation xe = x. 

In particular (1) implies that e = le itself belongs to p, 
and hence by (2) ee=e; e is idempotent.’ Itis a ‘‘ generat= 
ing unit’’ of p in the sense that p consists of all elements of the 
form xe. 

Proof. Let €,, €2, + * *, €, be a co-ordinate system in the 
vector space t which is adapted to the g-dimensional sub-space 
p in such a way that p is the linear set defined by e,, €3, ++, €,. 
The parallel projection which transforms 


x ee; - 4 4,6, into x = x,e,-+ +> « +--+ 4,6, 


has the two properties (1) it projects every x into an x’ lying in 
p, and (2) within p it is the identity. In the original co-ordinate 
system defined by the simple elements s of the algebra this 
projection is given by 


x'(s) = Jd(s, 1)x(2), 
t 
where the matrix d(s, t) is necessarily of the form 
ds, t) = e(s)(0) ++ + + + e0(s)éo(t) 
and the é,(s) are defined by 
2 &;(s)ex(5) asi Six (1, k= I 2, selec; a 
The fact that ) is invariant implies that if x is in p then the 
element x, defined by x,(s) = x(rs) is also in p. Consequently 


the projection with the matrix d(rs, rt) has the same two prop- 
erties (1) and (2), where y is any fixed permutation (i.e. element 
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of the group 7) whatever. Hence the assertions also hold for 
the correspondence with the matrix 


e(s, t) = 7 Sa(rs, rt) (3.2) 
obtained by summing over all elements r of the group. This 
matrix satisfies the equation 


els, 1h) — esa), 
whence e(s, #) depends only on the combination és: e(s, t) = 
e(f4s). The linear projection 


oo dies, t) x(t) 


may therefore be written briefly x’ = xe, which proves the 
validity of the theorem. 

Let the invariant sub-space p be completely reduced into two 
invariant sub-spaces: ) = », + ,, and let e be the generating 
unit of p. Any element in » can be written as the sum of 
its components in p, and p,; hence in particular e = €, + eo. 
From this it follows that for an arbitrary element x of p 

xX = xe = xe, + xe,, 
But since x, = xe, is in p, and x, = xe, is in ~., X, and x, 
are the (unique) components of x in p, and p,. These two 
components for the element e, are obviously e, and 0, whence 


ee, = e;, ee, = 0; 
similarly 

€.€,;= 0, e,€, = &y. 
Hence e,, €, are the generating idempotent units of pj, p, re- 
spectively ; they are ‘‘ independent” in the sense of the 
equations 

€,e,= 0, e,e, = 0. 


On completely reducing p into any number of components : 
p = 2'p:, the generating unit e of p is decomposed into 
i 


= Zep 
t 


the components of which satisfy the analogous equations 
ec; eC. = 0 (2 == k), ec; ec; == ¢e;. 


The existence of the generating unit offers a means of ob- 
taining a new and simpler proof of the fact that reducibility 
implies complete reducibility : 
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Theorem (3.3). If p, Py are invariant and p, 3 p, then p can 
be reduced into ), +- P. in such a way that Pp, is also invariant. 

Proof. Let e, be the generating unit of p,. We decompose 
every element of ) in accordance with the equation 


x= xe, + (x — xe,). (3.4) 
The first component x, = Xe, lies in p,, and the second 


runs through a certain linear sub-space ), of p when x runs 
through all elements of p. This sub-space p, 1s also invariant, 
for 

ax, = ax — (ax)e, 


as ax isin pif x is. The elements x,, Xz of ,, P2 respectively 
satisfy the equations 


XQ, =X, X20, = 


From this it follows that the sum of an element y, of p, and an 
element x, of ), cannot vanish unless both y, and x, also vanish ; 
hence , and p, are independent. To prove this we merely note 
that on multiplying y,; + x, = 0 by e, we find y,e, = y; = 9. 
Equation (3.4) represents the reduction of any element of p 
into its components in p, and pp. 

Any idempotent element e generates an invariant sub-space 
p, consisting of elements of the form xe. If e,, €, are two 
independent idempotent elements (e,e, = 0, e,¢, = 0) then the 
sub-spaces ,, Py which they generate are independent, and the 
idempotent element e = e, + e€, generates p= P, “die JAN 
idempotent element e is said to be primitive if it can only be 
expressed as the sum of two idempotent elements e, + @, if 
one of the summands is 0 (and the other e). Jn order that p, 
be irreducible it is necessary and sufficient that e be primitive. 

Obviously any idempotent element e, in particular the 
modulus 1 of the algebra, can be reduced into the sum of 
independent primitive idempotent elements. For if we have 
a reduction into independent non-vanishing idempotent elements 


e=e,+@,+°°' 1 en 


and if, for example, e, is not primitive, it can be further we: 
duced to the sum of two independent non-vanishing idempotent 
elements e,’ + e;”; in this way we obtain a complete reduction 
of e into m + 1 independent terms, for we have, for example, 


ee, = €1€,e, = 0; similarly ee, = 0. 
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This process must certainly cease after at most h steps. Our 
analysis allows us to assert that we thus obtain a complete 
reduction of p, into independent irreducible sub-spaces. 

We have seen that the theorem concerning the complete 
reducibility is a consequence of the existence of a generating 
unit. But the converse is also true: If p appears as a summand 
in a complete reduction t = p + p’ of our given algebra t, then 
it possesses a generating unit. We need only to specialize the 
considerations developed above by applying them to the modulus 
1 of tr; 1 can be completely reduced into the two components 
e + e’ lying in p and p’, and the generating units of p and p’ 
are e and e’ respectively. 

The mathematician will find it worthy of note that all these 
considerations are still applicable when the algebra is defined 
over any field whatever. Instead of dealing with the continuum 
of real or complex numbers, as in analysis, we may in abstract 
algebra operate in an arbitrary field, i.e. a domain of elements, 
called numbers, in which the two fundamental operations of 
addition and multiplication and their inverses, subtraction and 
division, are defined in accordance with the formal laws of 
ordinary arithmetic. Our development depended only on these 
rules of operation—with a slight restriction. There are fields in 
which a definite integer, say h, times any number of the field 
yields zero; we may say that h annihilates. Such ‘ modular” 
fields must be excluded, for we wish to retain the possibility 
of finding a number such that its product with h is any given 
number. When our reasoning involves no more restrictive 
assumptions concerning the number field, we are operating in 
a relatively elementary theoretical domain. However, such 
theorems as the ‘‘ fundamental theorem ”’ IT], (10.5), and that 
of Burnside-Frobenius-Schur, which depend on the fundamental 
theorem of algebra, belong to a deeper layer. These theorems 
hold only in “ algebraically closed” number fields, in which 
any algebraic equation (with coefficients in the field) is soluble. 
Finally such concepts as ‘‘ Hermitian,” “ unitary,” etc., involve 
the transition from a number to its conjugate complex and 
have no place in general abstract fields. Our earlier proof of 
the theorem of complete reducibility was obtained with the 
aid of such tools foreign to the general concept of a field. 

Theorem (3.5). A similarity projection x —> x’ of the invariant 
sub-space ) on the invariant sub-space p’ is necessarily expressed 
by an equation of the form x' = xb. (In particular, when p 
and p’ are equivalent this theorem is applicable to the one-to-one 
similarity correspondence p <> p’.) 

Proof. Let the given similarity correspondence send the 
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generating unit e of p over into b. In virtue of the similarity 
xe then goes over into x’ = xb, where x is any element in p; 
but for such an element xe = x. 

Additional remark. The projection sends e into eb; hence 
eb = b. On the other hand, if e’ is the generating element of 
p’, then since b is in p’ we have be’ = b: 


b = eb = be’ = ebe’. 


We express this result, i.e. that b is of the form exe’, by saying 
b has the character (e, e’). Our considerations show that such 
a projection can always be expressed in terms of a unique 
element b of character (e, e’). 


If we are operating in the field of complex numbers, with which the 
investigations of analysis (e.g. the theory of functions) deal and in 
which we are exclusively interested in quantum theory, we may supple- 
ment the theorem (3.1) concerning the existence of a generating unit e 
in an invariant sub-space p by the following : 

The generating unit may be so chosen that it is real ; it 1s then deter- 
mined uniquely by y. 


To prove this we choose as the basis e;, e,,..., €, of p a unitary- 
orthogonal system of vectors; then 
AS) €;(S) = Bix (i, k, = Me %, oe fy g). 
& 


In constructing d(s, t), which we now denote by e(s, ¢), we may therefore 
choose 2; = é;: 


g = 
e(s, 2) AS) é,(t). (3.6) 
= 
I assert that the equation 


e(rs, rt) = e(s, 4) (3.7) 
is automatically satisfied—it is no longer necessary to take its mean 
value as in (3.2). The element e defined by e(¢-!s) = e(s, #) is then the 
real generating unit of yp. 

In order to establish the validity of (3.7) it is only necessary to 
note that e(s, 4) is independent of the particular unitary basis ¢,, é:, 

. . « é ‘ 

., €, chosen ; for on going over to a new unitary basis e,, €),.. 5 
ec, by a unitary transformation U the bilinear form (3.6) remains in- 
variant. Now in particular the equation 

et(s) = e,(r8), 
in which ¢ is a fixed element of the group, defines a transition to a new 
unitary basis. ; 

To prove that this real generating unit e of p is unique, assume there 
exists a second, e’; then all elements x of p satisfy the equations 


xe= X, Xe’ = x. 


On applying the first equation for x = e’ and the second for x = e we 
have 
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But since e and e’ are both real, the first of these results yields, on 
going over to the Hermitian conjugates, 

ee’ = e’, 
and from this and the previous result we conclude that e’ = e. 

Under these conditions the content of theorem (3.3) can be extended 
and its proof simplified. If e, e, are the real generating units of », p, 
respectively, then since e, is in » e,e = ¢,, and on going over to the 
Hermitian conjugates we find ee, = e,. Hence the idempotent element 
e, introduced by e = e, + e, isrealand independent of e,; = yp, +33 
is thus completely reduced into », and an invariant sub-space }, which 
is untitary-orthogonal to », and which has as its real generating unit e,. 


§ 4. Invariant Sub-spaces in Tensor Space 


We now return to the investigation of tensors of order /, 
the totality of which constitutes the space R/. Let again be 
the group of all permutations of f things and r ( = p) the corre- 
sponding group space (algebra). Let a be a symmetry quantity, 
i.e. an element of the algebra p, with components a(s); the 
element @ is then defined by 


PT = (GL) (4.1) 
The relation 
aa aie 


which asserts that the tensor F’ is obtained from F by the 
operator 4, is equivalent to the equation 


rns Si) 


between the corresponding elements F and F’ of the algebra p. 
For 


SF’ = Sa(t-)) - stF 
t 


is in fact obtained from 
Sa) oth = ae ate 
¢ t 


by operating on it with the permutation s. 

In the following considerations, which are concerned with 
symmetry classes of tensors, p (with or without index) always 
denotes an invariant sub-space of t, @ the generating unit of 
p and 9 the corresponding Ep. We may then say that e is 
the generating idempotent operator of the symmetry class ® in 
the following sense : 

(1) eF lies in 8, F being any tensor whatever ; 

(2) if F is in § it is reproduced by the operatore: eF = F, 

In this way we obtain a constructive definition of the symmetry 
class B as the totality of all tensors of the formeF. This definition 
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is considerably simpler than the original one in terms of p, for 
it depends on a single element e instead of a manifold p. If, 
for example, we are dealing with the class $$ of all completely 
symmetric tensors 


1 
fiz 


is such an operator; the corresponding operator for the class 
of all anti-symmetric tensors is the alternating sum 


1 
fixes 


Theorem (4.2). If p'’ 3p or p=p, + Po, we have P’ 3 ff, 
LG = B, + BP. respectively. 

We need to prove only the latter part of this theorem, 
i.e. for the case of complete reduction. The generating unit 
é = @, + 6, of p has as components @,, @, in }, )». the generating 
units of p,, Pp. respectively. The formula 


eF =e,F + e,F 


defines the corresponding complete reduction of $$ into the 
independent invariant sub-spaces $B,, $s. 

Theorem (4.3). If py ~ pz then By ~ Bo. 

The similarity correspondence x,—> X, of Pp, on fz, is, by 
theorem (3.5), of the form 
x= x, b’. 
Hence 

H,=bF,, F,=bF, 


define a one-to-one similar correspondence of $8, on 8, and its 
inverse. 

Theorem (4.4). If p 2 to then p = 48. 

The only non-trivial part of this first converse theorem which 
remains to be proved is that p 3 bp. All tensors of the form 
F, = eE, are in $%, where (E,) is a basis for the entire tensor 
space Jif; hence all elements of the form 


Y= LNoa(ty 2 + * Yy) Blimey) 
are! 1m bp. On introducing 
=a) <  O)entn Be i;) 


we have y= xé. On recalling the definition of t= nny we 
see that xé belongs to bs if x lies in t). But in virtue of the 
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assumption that p 3 ty this is automatically satisfied if x is an 
arbitrary element ofp; but thenxe — «©. lence every elemenn 
x of p is contained in Gf. 

In order to formulate the converse of these theorems let 
§8 (with or without index) now denote an arbitrary invariant 
sub-space of 9/ and p the corresponding 4%. 

Theorem (4.5). If B' 2 B or P=, + P., then p’ 3 bp, 
p = p, + Po, respectively. 

Theorem (4.6). If 8 ~ 8’ then p ~ p’. 

Theorem (4.7). = Sp. 

The last theorem is by far the most important of all; it 
asserts that every $ is a symmetry class of tensors. It is desirable 
to prove it first, i.e. to prove that Bp 32 9. Let @ again denote 
the generating unit of p; dp then consists of all tensors of the 
form F’ =eF. Since the element @ belongs to p it is necessarily 
of the form 


CS eS) al en ek) SE al eae ee 
where the tensors £, constitute a basis for the space $$. Now 
the trivial equation 

DiSe(ty 2 2 4;) SH) 9 t,) == Cty eet) ee ee ae) 
shows, on replacing se by c, that 

PUN REN 9 APN 9) In 9 9 Ch 
Hence we may replace (4.8) by 

ols) = Sisealley + + + hy) « Bally + + + hy) 
and the coefficients of F’ are then given by 
Figs + > i) = Zealis ++ ips bys +» BBall, + + + hy) 

where : 

Galt) °° * ty; Ry + + hy) = Disha, + + + ip)- Se,(ky + > + Ry). 
Because of the summation over all elements s of the group a 
this transformation with coefficients c, is symmetric; hence 
the assumption that the sub-space $8 is invariant allows us to 
conclude that F’ lies in $ if the &, do. But this establishes 
our theorem, 


The theorem can also be proved directly, without calling 
on the theorems of § 3, in the following way. That F is in 
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tp means that F(t,72 ++ - 7,) is in p and is consequently of the 
form (2.6) : 


Fig + i) = Zbaliy + + igs By + by) Bally s+ + By) 


The £, constitute a basis of 8. Writing aown the s-component 
of this equation and replacing the indices iy, +++, if by i, +++, ty 
we find the equation 


Flin + ++ i,) = Zs tbaliy ++ > iy; By ++ hy)“ Bally + > hy) 


for the components of F. Since this holds for every permutation 
s~t we may sum over the elements of the group and obtain 


De (tomer ty) = Lealty Peat emley 2 rel (ieee ee, 
where the coefficients 


A ASS 1s) Vapi OO) 
& 
are symmetric. Hence since the &, belong to the invariant 
sub-space $8 and F is obtained from them by a symmetric 
transformation, F also belongs to §. 

The only part of theorem (4.5) which is not self-evident is 
the assertion that p,, p, are independent. By theorem (4.7) we 
have the relations 


p* 2 4p. 3 fi, Fp* 3 BP, 


for the (invariant) intersection p* of p, and p, But since 
%,, B. are independent it follows that é * and therefore p*, 
is empty. 

Theorem (4.5) shows the $8 associated with an irreducible p 
is also trreducible. Hence it follows, in particular, that the 
manifold of symmetric and the manifold of anti-symmetric tensors 
are trreducible and invariant, not only with respect to the algebra 
of symmetric transformations, but also with respect to the 
transformations induced in tensor space by the affine or unitary 
groups of transformations in the vector space f. Applying 
this to the 2-dimensional vector space, we see that the repre- 
sentations ©, of ¢ = ¢, or u-constructed in ITI, § 5, are irreducible. 

In order to prove (4.6) we must first examine the nature of 
to (for 7</f) in some detail. We call the component a(I) of 
an element a of the algebra the trace of a. Hence the trace 
of the product ab, which we call the scalar product tr(ab) 
of a and BD, is 


tr(ab) = SISTINE 
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The trace of a is then tr(al) = tr(la) = tr(a). The scalar 
product is obviously symmetric in a and b, and the symmetric 
bilinear form tr(ab) is non-degenerate, i.c. a = 0 is the only 
element for which the equation tr(ax) = 0 is satisfied identically 
HU BS 

Auxiliary theorem (4.9). 1» is a left- as well as right-invariant 
sub-algebra of t. tr(ab) is non-degenerate within Yo, 1.e. the only 
element a of ty whose scalar product with every element X of Yo 
vanishes is a == 0. 

The first part of this theorem is almost self-evident. For 
if x = F(i,-+-+i,), the element x’ defined by x'(s) = x(sr) is 
Gee a ewhere 2 — Fi 

Let # be the generating unit of tf, a an element of t) and 
x an arbitrary element. Then since fp) is right-invariant ax 
1s also in t), whence 


aX = ax-i, tr(ax) = tia- x7), 


Now xi is in ty; hence if the scalar product of a with every 
element xi of t) vanishes then tr(ax) = 0 without restriction on 
xX. It therefore follows that a = 0, as asserted. 

Proof of theorem (4.6). Let E, be a basis for $$, and let the 
similarity correspondence of §§ on $8’ send EF, into the basis E, 
tor i) ete.) = = = 7,) bea Given system ol mcociiciencmana 
write 


C— Sealy" 1, Ba eee ty) (4.10) 
ret Me ear) Tee Che <= oy). 


The desired similarity correspondence between p and p’ is naturally 
to be defined by c+ c’. However, this is only possible provided 
two systems of coefficients c,(i, - + + 1,) which define the same 
c also define the same c’; or a system of coefficients which 
causes c to vanish must also cause c’ to vanish. 

We first remark that if a tensor F satisfies the equation 


G = Ses) -sF =0 


then also 
G = Je(s)*sk —.0, 
By (4.10) ; 
OC) ae 2's Caliy, = 2 fale) an aieamemene 
whence 


Gig + i) = EE taliy + + ys By + + Re)B alba + + by) 
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where 
epee ee) Soh, - <- 7))-s0.(h -» 


These c, define a symmetrie transformation. Hence the given 
similarity transformation $8 -> SB’, which sends E, into E,', sends 
G into G’. This proves our assertion that the vanishing of 
G implies the vanishing of G’. 

If c = 0 we then have 


Ee'(s!)-sF(, +++ i) = tre’ Fi, +--+ i] = 0 


for all tensors F and all combinations of indices i, ++ + i; or 
tr(c’x) = 0 for all elements x of tp). Hence by the auxiliary 
Eheonem (4.9) °c == 0 

The result of our investigations is that there exists a one-to-one 
correspondence between the invariant sub-spaces p of ty and the 
tmvariant sub-spaces $ of Rf. This correspondence is as close 
as possible ; irreducibility, complete reduction, equivalence and 
inequivalence on the one hand imply the same on the other. In 
particular, we emphasize the further eonsequence : 

Theorem (4.11). Every invariant sub-space BB of Ri, in 
particular Rf itself, can be completely reduced into irreducible 
invariant sub-spaces. 

I hope that our elementary methods have made this corre- 
spondence quite apparent. 

It is evident a priori that we can completely reduce the 
modulus 1 of the algebra p intoasum e, + e, +--+: + e,, of in- 
dependent primitive idempotent elements. The formula 


Fe F+eF4::-+e,F 


then gives the eomplete reduetion of Sf into independent in- 
variant sub-spaces ],, Bo, - °°, Bn, each of which is generated 
by one of the idempotent operators e. (‘, consists of all tensors 
of the form e,F.) From this point of view we might eonsider 
as the only non-trivial result of our investigation the assertion 
that the §§ generated by a primitive e is irreducible (with respect 
to the algebra 2 of all symmetrie transformations). Physically 
this means that the elass of terms eorresponding to such a % 
cannot be further divided into parts which eannot under any 
conditions interact with each other. If in spite of this there 
does exist sueh a decomposition it is accidental—i.e. attributable 
to the special dynamical situation in the case in question. 
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§ 5. Fields and Algebras 


We here interrupt our development in order to present an 
axiomatic treatment of the two fundamental concepts field and 
algebra ; our investigation has revealed the importance of these 
concepts for quantum theory. The physicist who is not par- 
ticularly interested in such a treatment may well omit these 
sections. 

A field is a domain of elements, called numbers, within 
which the two operations of addition and multiplication are 
defined and which associate with any two numbers «a, B of the 
field certain unique numbers « + f, aB respectively. Addition 
obeys the commutative and associative laws 


I) =i) ae Cy (bor elie ov ess oe 


and has a unique inverse, subtraction. From this follows the 

existence of a unique number o (zero) with the property 

a-+o=o+t+a=a for all a Further, associated with each 

number «is a number — «, its negative, such that « + (— «) =o. 
We require that multiplication obey the associative law 


(aB)y = (By) 


and the distributive laws 


(a + B)y = (ay) + (By), (8 + y) = (aB) + (ay) 


with respect to addition. From the distributive law follow 
the relations 


“co = 0g = O,~, 


Multiplication need not be commutative ; in case it is we speak 
of a commutative field. Further, division by any number 
other than o shall be possible and shall lead to a unique quotient, 
i.e. each of the equations 


af =f, na= 8B 


have for given « +o and given f one and only one solution 
€, 9 respectively. From this it follows that the product «f of 
two numbers can only be o if one of the two factors iso. Asa 
further consequence, there exists a number e, ‘‘ one” or “ unity,” 
with the property that 


aoe = EX>— & 
for all «. We explicitly assume that not all numbers equal o; 


then in particular ¢ =o. Every number «=o possesses a 
unique reciprocal «~! with the property «a7! = a-1e=e., 
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We must introduce in addition to the numbers of our field 
the ordinary numerical symbols 1, 2, 3, - + +. Their inter- 
pretation as multipliers is given by the equations 

la=a, 2e=a+ta, 3a= (2a) +a,---, 


in general 


(n + l)a = (na) + a. 
In particular we can construct the series 
Ig, 26, > * =, me, -- : (5.1) 


of multiples of e. We then have two possibilities. (1) All the 
numbers of this set may differ frome; then they are all different, 
and we can conclude with the aid of the equation 


nB = ne: B 


and the division axiom that for a given number « there exists 


nse 


’ 


x 6 : 5 
one and only one number B = 7 which satisfies the equation 


nB =a; we can then introduce ordinary rational numbers as 
multipliers. (2) The second possibility is that one of the multiples 
in (5.1) is equal to ¢ itself; let the least multiple of this kind be 
pe. Then the numbers of the series (5.1) repeat in cycles of 
length p. p must be a prime number, for if p were the product 
of two integers m, n smaller than p we would then have 


Oo = pe = ME° NE, 


but by assumption neither me nor ne are o, for pe is the lowest 
multiple of this kind, and this is contrary to the division axiom. 
In this case we are dealing with a finite field of modulus p.‘ 

In order not to lose ourselves in too broad generalities we 
now take as our number domain a commutative field and define 
a linear associative algebra of finite order over this field. 
By number we mean the elements of the field, and denote its zero o 
and its unite by 0 and 1; by element we mean an element of the 
algebra. We denote the former by small Greek and the latter by 
small Latin letters. An algebra is characterized by three fundamen- 
tal operations : addition of two elements, a+); multiplication of 
an element by a number, ya; multiplication of two elements, ab. 
The first and second of these operations obey the familiar axioms 
of vector calculus (I, § 1), which we set forth here again for the 
sake of completeness. 

Addition is commutative and associative and has a unique 
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inverse, subtraction. It then follows that there exists a null- 
element 0. Multiplication by a number obeys the laws 


la =a, a(Bc) = (aP)c, 
(a + B)c = (ae) + (Bc), a(b + c) = (af) + (a). 


The order h is introduced by the dimensionality axiom : every 
h +1 elements of the algebra are linearly dependent, the co- 
efficients in the equations expressing the dependence being 
numbers of the field, but there exist # linearly independent 
elements. A set of h ‘such elements Cy eon en callea Dasa) 
units,” form a basis for the algebra in the sense that any element 
a can be expressed in one and only one way in the form 


Dm Oey a ee te te ne, 
and can be replaced by the set (a, %, °° *, %,) of & numerical 
components. 
Multiplication of elements among themselves obeys the 
distributive laws 


(a + b)c = (ac) + (bc), cla + 6b) = (ca) + (cb) 
for both factors and the associative laws 


ya+b = (ab), b+ ya = y(ba), 
(ab)c = a(bc) 
We neither assume that multiplication is commutative nor 
that it possesses a unique inverse, division. But we do assume 
that the algebra possesses a ‘‘ one,” the modulus (or principal 
unit), ie, an element ¢ with the property ae = ea — a@ for all 
elements a. We shall usually not hesitate to denote the zero 
and one of the elements of the algebra by 0 and 1. 
If we assume the possibility of division the algebra reduces 
to a (in general non-commutative) field or division algebra of 
finite order h over the given field. 


§ 6. Representations of Algebras 


For the sake of the printer and in order to give the text a 
more peaceful appearance we no longer emphasize the elements 
of our algebra by expressing them in boldface type. This 
applies in particular to the elements of the algebra p of ‘‘sym- 
metry quantities ’’—which we may often denote by this latter 
expression in case of possible confusion with the elements of 
the underlying group. We still employ this means of distinguish- 
ing between the tensor F and the symmetry element F or when 
we wish to consider an element as an operator acting on a tensor. 
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We start with an algebra p of finite order h, the elements of 
which constitute an h-dimensional vector space 1, and associate 
with the element a of p the correspondence 


(a): x>x' = ax 


of t on itself. We consider the algebra (p) of transformations 
(a), which is simply isomorphic with the algebra p, as funda- 
mental for the vector space t, i.e. the term reducible, invariance, 
etc., as applied to sub-spaces of t are with respect to the 
group of transformations (a), We assume that r can be com- 
pletely reduced into irreducible sub-spaces p, +p, +--+; each of 
these sub-spaces then contains an idempotent generating unit 
€,, €2,°**. We have already seen that this assumption is true 
for the algebra associated with any finite group—at least under 
the restriction that the field over which the algebra is defined 
does not have as modulus a prime number which is a factor of 
the order h of the group. 

We discussed the representations of a group or of the corre- 
sponding algebra in Chapter III. We found that the irreducible 
representations are subject to certain important conditions 
which, surprisingly enough, limit their number and which, 
together with the as yet unproved ‘‘ completeness theorem,” 
lead to the reduction of the given algebra into independent 
simple matric algebras (III, § 13). That we were unable to 
prove the completeness theorem with the methods there em- 
ployed was to be expected, for we assumed that the representa- 
tions were given and examined their properties; we had no 
general process for the construction of representations of the 
given algebra. But we are now in possession of the materials 
for such a construction: the reduction of rt into irreducible 
sub-spaces ); reduces the regular representation into as many 
inequivalent irreducible representations of our algebra as there 
are inequivalent invariant sub-spaces p; We shall now carry 
out this construction process to the point of obtaining the re- 
duction of our algebra into independent simple matric algebras ; 
it will be desirable to derive the previous results again from this 
standpoint. A further difference between this investigation 
and that of Chapter III consists in the fact that we here refrain 
as long as possible from placing restrictive assumptions on the 
commutative field over which the algebra is defined; only at 
the end of the investigation do we discuss the advantages at- 
tributable to the fact that the continuum of complex numbers, 
the only field in which we are interested for the physical appli- 
cations, is algebraically closed. 


ee 
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Theorem (6.1). Every representation of the algebra p 1s com- 
pletely reducible into irreducible representations. Each of these 
irreducible constituents 1s equivalent to the representation induced 
in some ), by the regular representation. 

(Hence the complete reducibility of the given algebra implies 
the complete reducibility of its representations. Further, every 
irreducible representation is contained in the regular repre- 
sentation, which therefore constitutes an appropriate starting 
point for obtaining all representations by the method of reduction). 

Let $ be an m-dimensional representation, and let €), @2,° °°, 
e, be m fundamental vectors constituting a co-ordinate system 
in the representation space ® of §. If the element a of the 
algebra corresponds to the linear correspondence A in §, we 
interpret the equation 


t= ap as py’ = Ay, 


where f’, £ are vectors in ®t. If e is a given fixed vector and x 
runs through all elements of one of the irreducible invariant 
sub-spaces p=, of t then, as we shall show immediately, 
xe runs through a certain sub-space p(e) of $t which is invariant 
with respect to §. Indeed, the transformation A associated 
with an arbitrary element a sends xe over into (ax)e, and if 
xisin p, axis also. (e) is either 0 or is similar to » in the sense 
that different x generate different images xe, for those x of p 
for which xe = 0 constitute an invariant sub-space p’ of p, and 
in virtue of the assumption that p was irreducible p’ must 
either be 0 or itself. Hence if p(e) ++ 0 the representation 
induced in p(e) by is equivalent to the regular representation 
ave a 

These considerations are to be supplemented by the following 
remark. If {8 is any invariant sub-space of R then p(e) is either 
independent of §B or is contained entirely in 8, for those elements 
x of p for which xe lies in 8 constitute an invariant sub-space 
of p, which is therefore necessarily either 0 or p itself. 

Now construct successively 


ye Oy © 2% 
Piles) ee vsCs) ees 


Pilen), Pala), °° +, 


Each sub-space in this list is either entirely contained in the 
sum of the previous ones or is independent of this sum; on 
retaining only those sub-spaces for which this latter possibility 
is realized we obtain a reduction of 9 into certain invariant 
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sub-spaces p,(e;,). To prove this theorem we need only to note 
that the sum of the sub-spaces contained in the first row con- 
tains at least the vector e,, that on adding to them the sum of 
those contained in the second row we obtain at least the vector 
€, in addition, etc.5 

The theorem just proved is in particular applicable to the 
symmetric group 7, and we now wish to establish the analogue 
for the algebra 2 of symmetric transformations in the space Rf 
of tensors of order f. We already know that Sf can be reduced 
into sub-spaces ‘8; which are irreducible with respect to 2 
(provided the number field over which & is defined does not have 
as modulus a prime </f). Every transformation A of 2 is at 
the same time a transformation A, of 8; on itself and the corre- 
spondence A— A, is naturally a representation of 2, the 
“representation induced in ‘8; by the algebra 2.”’ We wish to 
show that the representations of 2 are completely reducible 
into irreducible constituents, and that each of these constituents 
is equivalent to the representation induced in some 9; by the 
algebra 2. Naturally this does not follow immediately from 
theorem (6.1); in order to establish the connection between 
the two we must show that the complete reducibility of RY into 
irreducible invariant sub-spaces ‘8; implies the same for the 
algebra 2. We apply the notation and conventions given at 
the beginning of this section to the algebra 2: (A) is the 
correspondence 


SS > = AS 


of the ‘‘ vector space’’ 2 on itself, A— (A) the regular repre- 
sentation of X'; the algebra of transformations (A), which is 
simply isomorphic with 2, is taken as fundamental in the vector 
space 2, i.e. the transformation group of 2 consists of the 
transformations (A). 

Theorem (6.2). Let X be an algebra of transformations in a 
vector space Rt, and let R be completely reducible with respect to 
this system & of transformations into irreducible invariant sub- 
spaces %;. Then &X is itself completely reducible into irreducible 
invariant sub-spaces II;, and the representation induced by the 
regular representation in Il, coincides with (more precisely, is 
equivalent to) the representation induced in one of the irreducible 
R, by the algebra &X itself. 

This theorem holds without any restrictions on the field 
over which 2 is defined. Let JZ be an irreducible invariant 
sub-space of X (consisting not merely of the transformation 0), 
and let R=+0 be a transformation of JJ. There then exists 


4 
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a vector a in R such that Ra +0. Let a be decomposed into 
its components a; in the various sub-spaces §8;; at least one of 
these components, say a; = e, must be carried over into a vector 
Re + 0 by R. We now hold e fixed and let S in $ = Se run 
through all transformations of J7; these 3 then constitute an 
invariant sub-space JJ(e) of $$ = $8;. The “ typical reasoning ” 
already applied in the proof of the previous theorem then allows 
us to conclude that : 

(1) J7(e) is either 0 or $8, as $B is irreducible; in this case 
it is necessarily 88, for the vector Re + 0 belongs to J/(e). 

(2) S=0 is the only transformation in JJ which sends e 
over into 0, for those S of IZ for which Se = 0 constitute an 
invariant sub-space of the irreducible sub-space IZ. Hence 
8 = Se sets up a one-to-one correspondence between JZ and §. 

This correspondence is similar, for S’ = AS implies that 
the vectors 8 = Se, 3’ = S’e satisfy the equation 3’ = A8. We 
have thus proved the second part of our theorem: the repre- 
sentation induced in JJ by the regular representation coincides 
with the representation induced in §8 by the algebra itself ; 
briefly, IZ is similar to some §,. 

Since Se runs through the entire sub-space §§ when S runs 
through J7 there exists an © in {7 such that #e — e¢- then 
E% =e. Since the transformations E and E? of HZ both 
associate the same image with e they are identical: E is idem- 
potent. Hence 2 can be completely reduced into two inde- 
pendent sub-spaces IT + 2” in accordance with the formula 


S= Sb (5 — se); 


(Cf. the proof of Theorem (3.3).] Successive application of 
this procedure leads to the complete reduction of 2 into its 
constituents J7,. 

Having proved Theorem (6.2), we obtain from Theorem 
(6.1), under the same assumptions, the further theorem : 

Theorem (6.3). Every representation of & is completely 
reducible into irreducible representations. Every irreducible re- 
presentation of & coincides with the representation A—> A; 
induced in some 8; by the algebra 2 itself. 

Theorem (6.1) yields the further (rather uninteresting) fact 
that not only is every IJ; similar to some §,, but also conversely 
every ‘$, is similar to some JJ;,. 

As has already been indicated, all of these results are applic- 
able to the algebra of symmetric transformations in tensor space 
9. But we have shown in § 1 that this algebra can be replaced 
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by the group (¢)f induced in tensor space by the group ¢ of 
linear transformations 


n 
x; = Salih), [det (a(ék)] + 0) (1.3) 
of n-dimensional vector space, i.e. by the representation (c)/ of 
c. We shall say that a representation of ¢ is of order f if the 
components of the matrix A, which corresponds to the element 
(1.3) of the group, are rational integral functions of the a(ik) 
of order f, Our theorem then asserts : 

Theorem (6.4). Every f'® order representation of ¢ ts com- 
pletely reducible into irreducible representations, and every irreduc- 
ible representation of order f of ¢ 1s contained in the representation (c)/. 

This theorem is still valid on restricting the affine group c to 
its unitary sub-group u. (Naturally the concept “unitary ’”’ im- 
plies that we are then no longer dealing with an arbitrary field, 
but are operating in the field of all complex numbcrs.) 


§ 7. Constructive Reduction of an Algebra into Simple 
Matric Algebras 


We again assume that the algebra p of order h, which may 
at the same time be considered as a vector space t of h dimensions, 
is completely reducible into irreducible invariant sub-spaces ),. 
The generating units e,; of these irreducible p; are obtained by 
the corresponding reduction of the modulus; we can then 
express an arbitrary element x of t as the sum of its components 
in the various p,;: 


1= Sie; (ein p,), x= Sxe. (ian) 


If q is a sub-space of t we denote by qa the totality of elements 
of the form xa where x runs through all elements of q; e, with 
or without index, is an idempotent element, usually primitive ; 
p = te the invariant sub-space generated by e; the repre- 
sentation of p induced in p by the regular representation. 

We could consider in addition to the reduction (7.1) of t 
into left-invariant sub-spaces the analogous reduction into 
right-invariant sub-spaces by means of the equation 


53 == ae 
i 


But the most complete separation into mutually independent 
components is obtained by carrying out both of these processes 


simultaneously : 
a De iXex = ioe (7.2) 
i,k i,k 
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The elements of the form e,xe, are those of character (e,, e,), 

or briefly (7k). Let p,, be the sub-space consisting of all elements 

of this character. The various ),;, are independent and the 

entire ¥ is reduced into the sum of the p,,; the original left- 

invariant py =2p,,. The important properties of p,, are given 
t 


by the following : 

Auxiliary Theorem (7.3). I. If ~, p’ are two inequivalent 
irreducible sub-spaces with generating units e, e', all elements of 
character (e, e') are = 0. 

Il. The elements of character (e, e) constitute a field or division 
algebra which 1s simply isomorphic with the system of similar 
projections of » on itself. 

Proof. 1. Let a be any element of character (e, e’). The 
transformation 

lal: X= a = xa (7.4) 


carries every element x of p over into an element x’ of p’ and 
defines a similar projection. Conversely, we know that any 
similar projection of p on p’ is defined by an equation of this 
form, and that the generating element a of character (e, e’) is 
uniquely determined by the projection. If p and p’ are irre- 
ducible our “typical reasoning’’ leads us to the two usual 
alternatives: either the projection associates with every element 
x of p the image x’ = 0 or it defines a one-to-one correspondence 
of pon p’. The equation ea = a tells us that the first alternative 
is possible only if a = 0, and the second implies that p and p’ 
are equivalent. 

IJ. The above remarks are applicable to an element a of 
character (e, e) and the similarity projection of p on itself which 
it generates. If p is irreducible every such projection, except 
the one defined by a= 0, is one-to-one and consequently has 
an inverse. But the existence of an inverse is identical with 
the possibility of division. The isomorphism asserted in the 
theorem is apparent on reversing our usual procedure, and 
reading the resultant of two or more correspondences from 
left to right, for the resultant of the correspondences 


, 


= ee 
is given by 
a = xan’), 
We now proceed with the help of this auxiliary theorem as 
follows: Arrange the p, into classes of equivalent sub-spaces 
with generating units 


i " w” 


ig 
Cy re ee ee eS es 
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and add together the generating units in each of these classes : 
AS 82 SE Gi Si Ge eae 
We then have 


l=e’+e"1--.- (7.5) 
tr=rfr’t-:.. (7.6) 
where 1’, t’’, - + + denote the inequivalent sub-spaces te tee 


into which t is “reuuee 
Part I of the auxiliary theorem above then tells us that, 
for example, 
cae — 0) 
Hence the product a‘a”’ of two elements belonging to different 
sub-spaces t’, t”’ is always 0, and the reduction 


a=ata’t--+-=ae’tas’+-- 
leads to the multiplication rule 
ab=a'b’ tab" 4+.--- 

From this it follows that t’ is both right- and left-invariant and 
a fortiori constitutes an algebra p’ (“ invariant sub-algebra ”) ; 
e’ is the modulus of p. ee given algebra is then the direct sum 
of the simple aigevras pip, where the precise mcaning of 
direct sum is eoucs by the lin ge 

Let p’, p’, ++ + be algebras (defined over the same field), and 
consider as the ee of a new algebra p, the direct sum of 
Pepe eallesets 


consisting of an arbitrary element a’ of p’, an arbitrary a” 
of p’, +++. The fundamental operations in p are defined by 
(a’, a Agee | + (b’, pes oS = (a’ + Un a’ + oT ep lat a), 
\GeeGe ee es (Na da”, O58), 
(a) ao. eS it5 NM a, ‘ i (a’ b' a’’b!", roe a 


where A is any number. 

Note that the central of the algebra p obtained by direct 
summation is. ene direct sum of the centrals of the individual 
algebras p’, p’”’; 

We ectees in detail one of these simple sub-algebras, 
say p, which we now denote simply by p; its modulus g’ 
may now be denoted by 1. On omitting’ the primes, the de- 
composition of 1 into equivalent primitive idempotent elements 
é; is expressed by 


eee es > ee 
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Every element a of p is reduced in accordance with the formula 
(double Peirce reduction) 


r 
a= Say, = > (€:aex) 
i,k=l i 


into components of characters (ik). The component ¢,, of the 
product c = ab is easily seen to be expressed in terms of the 
components 4;,, 0,, of a and b by the equation 


r 
Con = LAs) 5x. 
j= 
We have thus already obtained the connection between our con- 
stderations and the matrix calculus, 

The invariant sub-spaces ;, P2, - - -, p, generated by the 
€1, €2, °* *, €, are all equivalent. Let p be any of these classes, 
e.g. p = p,, and let [’; be any fixed one-to-one similarity corre- 
spondence of p; on p. In accordance with (7.4) any element 


a= ay, = €;ae, 


of character (e,, ¢,) generates a similarity projection [a] of p,; 
on p;; this projection can be written in the form 


(al =f ok (7.7) 


where « is a similarity projection of p on itself. But by Part II 
of the auxiliary theorem proved above the similarity projections 
of p on itself constitute a field (division algebra) ® which is simply 
isomorphic with the set of elements of character (e, e). If ® is 
of order v each of the r left-invariant sub-spaces 


Pr = Spa 


is of dimensionality g=r-v. The number of times r an irre- 
ducible representation occurs in the regular representation 1s 
accordingly a factor of the dimensionality g of the representation. 

Any element a can be reduced into its components a;j,, 
which may be any elements of the independent sub-spaces p,,. 
In accordance with (7.7) 


[ax] = Dendy (7.8) 


and a, may be replaced by the corresponding element «,, of 
the field ® Since conversely any such element «,, is by (7.8) 
associated with a similarity projection [a;,] of p; on p,, and there- 
fore with a definite element a,, of character (tk), we obtain a 
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one-to-one reciprocal correspondence between the totality of 
all elements a of the simple algebra p and the totality of matrices 


Hyp Fyn * °° Oy, 
ee Up (7.9) 
Ary Arg ° ° * Ape 


of order ry whose components «,, are elements of the field ®. 
The correspondence is such that to the three fundamental 
operations of the one (addition of elements, multiplication of 
an element by a number and multiplication of two elements) 
correspond to the same operations of the other. Note that in 
particular 


[4:303%) = [445] [B52] = Pyay05 PBinl yy! 
=D ;+ asin Dy. 


We have thus proved : 

Wedderburn’s Theorem.’ Any of the simple algebras, whose 
direct sum constitutes the given algebra p, 1s simply isomorphic 
with a simple matric algebra in a certain field (division algebra) 
® defined over the field of the original algebra. 

(Remark. The invariant sub-space p, consists of all elements 
a such that the matrix ||«;;|| has as its only non-vanishing column 
the k*, The element e,; is then described by that diagonal 
matrix all of whose components vanish except the one occupy- 
ing the 2 place, which is 1.) 

It is readily seen that the central of the simple algebra p 
consists of those elements whose matrix (7.9) is of the form 


a O---0O 
0 a-:-: 9 
OriGene 


where « belongs to the central of the field &. 

Our construction was divided into two steps. First t was 
completely reduced into the sub-spaces 1’, t’’, + + + which are 
both right- and left-invariant and then these were further 
reduced into the left-invariant sub-spaces p;. We must now 
return to the consideration of the first step. On multiplying 
xs’ on the left by (7.5) we find 


xe’ = e'xe’, 
and on multiplying e’x on the right by the same factor 
ex = exe’, 
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Hence 


eae ee, 
the &', 8’, +++ commute with all elements and belong to the central 
of the algebra. The sub-spaces t’ = p’, 1’, +++ are both right- 


and left-invariant in the sense that neither the transformation 
x’ = xa nor x’ = ax leads out of them, and they are furthermore 
irreducible in this respect—indeed, it is for this reason we call 


them “simple.’’ In order to show this we proceed as follows : 
(7.10). If t) is a sub-space which is both right- and left- 
invariant then either e, is contained in t, or tg¢;=0. For 


To é; 1S an invariant sub-space of the irreducible p, and is there- 
fore either 0 or p, itself. In the second case we have 


Pi = Toes 3 To 


since TY is right-invariant ; hence e, is contained in ft): 

(7.11). If e; is in tg the same is true of any e which is equi- 
valent to e;. For the similarity projection x’ = xb of p,; on p 
associates e with some element a, of p; by means of the equation 
e = a,b, and since a, is in ft, é is also. 

(7.12) 4b ry 3 t them sinee t, — Y1,¢, noteall the tye.sean 

t 


be empty, i.e. one of the e; must occur in ty. But they must 
then all occur in ft), hence also e’ = PA and consequently tf) = 1’. 


(i138), Again let Tp be a right- and left-invariant sub-space. 
Then either tge’= 1’ or it is empty; in the former case e’ is 
int. It follows from 


To =e +te’+:-°- 


that To is necessarily the sum of certain of the spaces 1’, r’”’ 
when in particular ft, is irreducible in the sense of eye. and 
left-invariance it must coincide with one of the 1’, 1”, - - 
Hence the reduction (7. 6) is unique. This further shows cae 
every right- and left-invariant sub-space ty possesses a generating 
unit 7 which belongs to the central of the algebra, and that tr 
can be completely reduced into t) and a supplementary right- 
and left-invariant sub-space. 

(7.14). If p is an irreducible (left-) invariant sub- "space with 
the generating unit e, then pe’ is invariant, and since pe’ = ¢ ’p 
ii iscither 0 orp itselt. Since 


ans a 


the equation pe = p must hold for some one of the ¢’, e’” 
while for all others pe = 0, We then say that ¢ belongs to 
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and that conversely e or p belongs to €. is a sub-space of the 
right- and left-invariant te. 

An algebra p = t, concerning which we only assume that it 
is completely reducible into irreducible invariant sub-spaces ),, 
is necessarily obtainable by successive application of the follow- 
ing processes : 

(A) Construction of a field ; 

(B) Transition to matrices : we take as elements the matrices 
of a fixed order r whose components are arbitrary elements of 
Bae iield : 

(C) Direct summation. 

The processes (B) and (C) are formally completely determined 
and are therefore of an elementary character. Hence the 
construction of algebras is reduced to the construction of fields, 
i.e. of special algebras in which division is possible (‘‘ division 
algebras ”’). 

The converse is naturally also true: any algebra constructed 
‘by the three steps (A), (B) and (C) is completely reducible, for: 

(A) If the algebra 1 is itself a field, 1 is itself an irreducible 
sub-space of t. For if « is any non-null element of the field 
then €a runs through the entire field with €; this is merely 
the content of the division axiom. 

(B) The matrices (7.9) in which all components of every 
column except the i vanish constitute the irreducible sub- 
space p,, and the space t of all matrices is the sum of these p,. 
p, is irreducible; to show this we must prove that if a is any 
element in p; then any element of p; can be expressed in the 
form xa. a as well as a’ = xa has as its only non-vanishing 
column the 78; dropping the last index 7, we denote these two 
columns by 


(a, OX, * * "5 a (x3, hy ds) cae 


respectively. The equation a’ = xa is then 
t 
Ot; = Lente} 
k=1 


we are therefore concerned with proving the theorem that any 
non-vanishing ‘“‘ vector’ (a2, °° * @,) can be transformed into 
any given “vector” (a,0,° °° &,) by an appropriate linear 
correspondence. Since not all the «, vanish take one of them, 
say a, which does not vanish and let ale for which k + 2 
be 0; &,, is then to be determined by the equation 


on, = No 


that this is possible is guaranteed by the division axiom. 
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(C) The assertion is self-evident for this step. 

In general only the first step, (A), does not lend itself to an 
exhaustive formal treatment. However, if the field over which 
the field (“ division algebra’’) referred to im (A) is defined ts 
algebraically closed this step becomes extremely simple : 

The only division algebra of finite order over an algebraically 
closed field 1s this field itself. 

Proof. Consider an algebra of order v defined over an 
algebraically closed field. If @ is an element of the algebra 
there must exist a linear dependence between the v + 1 powers 
a’, a’? --> a, 1, i.e. a linear relation whose coetiicients are 
numbers of the field. Hence a satisfies an algebraic equation 
of degreem Sv: 


I et a eg a aie 
fla) =a"™"+ya™!=4++-+-+y,1 = 0. 


Since the field is algebraically closed f(A) can be expressed as 
the product of linear factors : 


HA) = (A — ay)(A — ag) + + + (A= an). 
Correspondingly 
(@ — a,l)(a — al) + - + (a —a,l) = 0. (7.15) 


We now introduce the assumption that the algebra of order v is 
a division algebra; then the product of two or more elements 
can vanish only if one of the factors is 0. Hence we may con- 
clude from (7.15) that a= ,1 for some 7; the algebra then 
consists of the products of the modulus 1 with any number of 
the fundamental field, and therefore the algebra itself is simply 
isomorphic with this field. 

If we are dealing in the field of all complex numbers the 
auxiliary theorem (7.3) can be replaced, in accordance with 
the above, by the more definite: 

(7.3'). All elements of the form ex'e are zero if the primitive 
idempotent elements e, e' are inequivalent, If they are equivalent 
all such elements are multiples of one of them (which is different 
from 0). 

Further: The number of times an irreducible representation 
appears in the regular representation is not merely a factor of the 
dimensionality of the representation ; it ts actually equal to it. 
Our analysis has thus revealed the true source of this remarkable 
fact. 

Under these circumstances the given (“ semi-simple”) algebra 
ts the direct sum of simple matric algebras over the original field, 
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We obtain a complete set of basal units ey, ¢7, °° ° 


ase Dic ee ae DA. Fae (7.16) 
tk tx 


for the algebra; these basal units satisfy the multiplication 
law of ‘‘ matrix units,” i.e. products of the type 


Cul = Cin (7.17) 
and all others vanish. The correspondences 
, w” 
a> llosell, a-> lla cell, 


are the inequivalent irreducible representations ’, 9”, +: - 
The basal units ¢;,, e(, - - + are the generating units ¢;, e”,: °° 
of the irreducible sub-spaces »; with which we began our con- 
struction. e, is the element of character (ik) generated by 
the correspondence I°;Iy' of p,; on $x, i.e. that element which 
this correspondence associates with e,. 

After having obtained the irreducible representations in 
this constructive way we derive their orthogonality properties 
again from our present standpoint. For the moment let the 
trace of a denote the trace of the correspondence 


Gy ae (7.18) 
of v on itself which is associated with a in the regular repre- 
sentation, In terms of the co-ordinate system defined by the 
basal units above this correspondence becomes 

, y id f 
Nik = SHS, 
j= 
Each of the g’ columns of variables 
are on ae fue ( Tims i 2, Sanaa) g') 


c 


undergoes the transformation with matrix |l«;||; the trace of 
a is accordingly 


g' 
i 
gi Lees 5G oi 
i= 


By (7.16) this is equivalent to the equations 


’ O (+k) . 
fie (ey) le : == hy’ 


for the basal units. Hence by (7.17) 
tr CA) So g, oo ee (alg) 
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and all other types of products of basal matric units have a 
vanishing trace. 

If the algebra is the algebra of a group of order # the corre- 
spondence (7.18) is expressed in the original co-ordinate system, 
consisting of the elements s associated with the elements s of 
the group, by the equation 


y(s) = Zalst)x(0). 


From this it follows that the trace, as defined above, of a is 
equal to h- a(l); but in the case of a group algebra we have 
previously called a(l) itself, without the factor h, the trace of a. 
On returning to this original definition of the trace we need 
merely to replace the right-hand side g’ of the orthogonality 
relations (7.19) by g’/h. Equation (7.16) may now be solved 
explicitly for the coefficients : 

, h ; h 5 

a, = str (ae;) = =: Ya(s) - e,,(s7}). (7.20) 

g Se 

The connection with the development in Chapter III, § 13, is 
obtained by noting that the 


‘ h , 
uals) = a+ eels) (7.21) 


are the components of the matrix U’(s) associated with the 
element s of the group in the irreducible representation }’. 
The character of §’ is therefore 


K( =, 8s) (722) 


and (7.19) yields the orthogonality relations for the representa- 
tions. 

We have thus arrived at a constructive formulation of the 
theory, in which the fundamental concepts involved in and the 
range of validity of each step are clearly apparent. It supplies 
us with a constructive method for obtaining a complete set of 
irreducible representations, as well as establishing the ortho- 
gonality relations. 


Additional remark. In dealing with the continuum of all complex 
numbers and a group algebra defined over this field we can, in accord- 
ance with the remark at the end of § 3, completely reduce the modulus ] 
into real primitive e,; and the space r into the corresponding unitary- 
orthogonal irreducible y,. Further, the projections Ir; can be normalized 


in such a way that oe is conjugate to ee To show this we note that 
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the conjugate of on is under these conditions an element of character 
(ft) and must therefore be the product of ae by a number y;, : 


rh Cie = Vin * Spi: (7.23) 
e rules fa ae 7 
OR eh ne 
yield the conditions 
Vaver = oi Ya 


on the coefficients. Further, y,, is real and positive, for from (7.23) 
and (7.19) we find 


‘ 
fmf 


Zlecels)|? = te(eney) = e. Vik: 
& 


We then find that the y,, can be brought into the form y, = £%/f?, where 

the B; are positive real numbers (take, for example, Be = y,,;). On re- 

placing the original correspondences I; by 8,I°, we find that the new e’y; 
, 


is actually conjugate to the new e,,. Our representations jj’, fh, 50° ARS 
accordingly thrown into unitary form. 


B. EXTENSION OF THE THEORY AND PuysicAL APPLICATIONS 


§ 8. The Characters of the Symmetric Group and 
Equivalence Degeneracy in Quantum Mechanics 


The notation employed in this section is as follows: a = ay 
is the symmetric permutation group of f things, t = p = (z) 
the corresponding algebra, e a (primitive) idempotent element 
of p, p = te the (irreducible) invariant sub-space of t generated 
by e, ) the representation induced in p by the regular repre- 
sentation, g the dimensionality of p and §, x the character of 
ie that clement of the set << --- (7.14) to which the irre: 
ducible p belongs; ‘$8 the corresponding symmetry class of 
tensors of order f, consisting of all tensors of the form é@F, 9 
the representation‘of the algebra 2 of symmetric transformations 
(and therefore of the linear group c) which is induced in $8 by & 
itself. When further differentiation is necessary, we also denote 
this by (x) or $,(x). In case the considerations are valid 
for an arbitrary finite group 7, 4 denotes the order of a (= f! 


for 7). 


Determination of the Group Characters. 


We begin by calculating the character of the representation }. 
To this end we construct the trace of the linear correspondence 


x—>y=ax (8.1) 
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of p on itself; the considerations of the previous section show 


it to be 
2 a(s)x(s). 


Now consider instead of (8.1) the projection 
X—> y = axe (8.2) 

of the total space t on p; it coincides with (8.1) within p and 
sends any element x of t into an element y of p. On choosing 
the co-ordinate system in t in such a way that the first g funda- 
mental vectors span the sub-space p, the last h — g rows of the 
matrix of (8.2) consist only of zeros; hence the trace of the 
projection (8.2) of the total group space is equal to the trace of 
the correspondence (8.1) inp. In terms of components equation 
(8.2) is 

y(s) = Sia(t)x(s’)e(t’), (st ay 
and the trace is therefore 


ELali)e(t) 


where the inner sum is extended over the pairs ¢, t’ of elements 
of the group which satisfy the equation ¢st’ = s, or explicitly, 


the trace is 
iat) ei Sale se 
l § 

Hence the character x of ) is given by 


xt) = dre(s*t 4s) 


or 


x(s) = Se(rsy), (8.3) 


r 


In particular, the dimensionality g of the representation § (and 
the space p) is 
x(t) = h- e(I). 


Resonance or Equivalence Degeneracy. 


The significance of our results for quantum mechanics, as 
first recognized by Wigner, is the following.? The complete 
reduction of the tensor space Rf into invariant sub-spaces §, 
implies a separation of the terms of the physical system Jf, 
consisting of f equivalent individuals / (electrons), into sets of 
terms which no dynamical influence whatever can cause to 
enter into combination with each other, We have further seen 
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that the reduction of %/ into the 9; parallels the complete 
reduction of the total group space t of the symmetric permutation 
group 7 into invariant sub-spaces p;. Hence there is a system of 
terms associated with every irreducible representation } of a— 
which we denote simply as the term system y, using the 
character x of } as a name for the system—and the multiplicity 
of this term system is the number m(x) of times that } occurs 
in the regular representation. This suffers a slight modification 
in case  < f, for we must then ignore all p; which are not con- 
tained in t, = boy, But since Yo is both right- and left-invariant, 
all sub-spaces which are equivalent to an irreducible invariant 
p lying in ft, are also in fo. Hence the multiplicity of the term 
system x is m(x) or 0 according as that ¢ with which the character 
x is associated by (7.22) is in t» or not. From the physical 
standpoint, the only additional fact of interest obtained from 
the more extended theory built up on the assumption that the 
number field in which we are operating is algebraically closed 
is that then the multiplicity m(x) is equal to the dimensionality 
g of the representation ). Furthermore, it is impossible to 
resolve this multiplicity by any physical means whatever, for 
corresponding terms in these various term systems remain in 
coincidence under all dynamical influences. 

We consider the resolution of terms in the case in which the 
interaction between the f individuals is expressed by a small 
perturbation energy AW, neglecting higher powers of the small 
parameter A. Assume for the moment that the energy levels 
E,, E,, - + + of a single individual I are non-degenerate. On 
neglecting the perturbation Jf possesses energy terms of the type 


je ig oe ya (8.4) 


we first concern ourselves with such a term. Its multiplicity 
is f! and the corresponding co-ordinates in tensor space are the 
coefficients F(t,, 12, °° * ts) whose indices are any permutation 
sof 1,2,°+:,f. This coefficient F(t22 - + + 24) is the component 
x(s) of the element 

el) 


of the algebra (7). The separation of the term (8.4) is to a first 
approximation determined by the reduction of the correspon- 
dence 


[Gai © 9 2 1p) = OUABEG © > 2 tp; Rikg ky) F (Rake ++ ky) 
(k) 


to diagonal form ; here the matrix of the coefficients a represents 
the energy and 74, ts, °° *, 77; Ki, Re, °° *, Ry are permutations 
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s, tof 1, 2,°-+:+, f. This equation may therefore be written in 


the form 

a(s) = Sa(s, t) x(t). (8.5) 
The equation , 

aly + ayy Ry  s hp) salty + is by + By) 

describing the symmetry of a, in which 

eae ee ey, 0 5 
s any fixed permutation 7, is expressed by 

a(sr, tr) = a(s, t) 


for the only coefficients in which we are here interested ; r is here 
considered as applied to the indices 1, 2,++-, f themselves rather 
than the sub-indices. Hence a(s, t) depends only on st}: 


a(s, t) = a(st~), 
and equation (8.5) may now be written in the abbreviated form 
(Qe wt — ax (8.6) 


where a, x, ¢ are the symmetry elements of the algebra (7) with 
components a(s), x(s), &(s). 

On restricting ourselves to an invariant irreducible sub-space 
% of the system space RY the element x of (7) lies in the corre- 
sponding p. The g terms W,, We, +++, W, into which (8.4) is 
resolved by the perturbation and which belong to the term 
system x under consideration are, to the approximation involved 
in the perturbation theory, the characteristic numbers of the 
correspondence (8.6) of p on itself. The sum of these terms must 
therefore equal the trace of this correspondence, or 


WOT SU ae oe W, = Sa(s)x(s). (8.7) 
The sum of the squares of these terms, of their third powers, 
etc., are obtained by reiterating the correspondence (a), i.e. 


Wit Wit > ++ +Wy= Sals)xis), (8.74 


where the a,(s) are the components of the symmetry element 
a’: 


ar 41(5) = Sa,(st)a(t). f (8.8) 


ao(s) = 1 or 0, according as s = J or +1) 
t 


As soon as the ‘‘ exchange energies’’ a(s) are known we can 
apply this formula to calculate those of the terms arising from 
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_ (8.4) which are contained in the term system x; for this we need 
only to know the character y—it is not necessary to have an 
explicit expression for the idempotent generator e or the 
representation }) of z. 

These considerations are immediately applicable only if we 
ignore the spin phenomena. If we take into account the per- 
turbation due to the interaction of the electrons before that 
due to the spin, as in the case of normal term order, the mere 
existence of spin implies that each of the energies E; is at least 
two-fold. We shall later concern ourselves with the far-reaching 
modifications caused by the spin and by the Pauli exclusion 
principle, which enables us to discard the majority of possible 
terms. 

The unperturbed J/ will have, in addition to terms of the 
type (8.4), terms in which groups of two or more summands 
appear with the same indices. The multiplicity of the term 


AE, SP ee. s- pane ee (hi qin see ia +f=f) (8.9) 


with integral non-negative weights /; is but 


ve 
yo 8.10 
fifl fi ea 
The corresponding tensor coefficients x(s) are those obtained 
from 


by the permutations s of the f arguments. But a permutation 
p is without effect if it only permutes the first f, indices among 
themselves, the next f, among themselves, etc.; we may no 
longer distinguish between the permutations s and ps—they 
must be considered as giving rise to but one component. Such 
permutations p constitute a group 7’ = a(fi, fo, - - -) of order 
h’ = f,\f.! + + +, and two permutations s, ¢ are to be considered 
as the same if they are left-equivalent with respect to this sub- 
group 7’, i.e. if s = t (ps = t, where p is an element of 7’). The 
only elements x of the algebra (7) in which we are now interested 
are those which satisfy thé equation 


A) —= 0s) ee whenemte— Ss (mod 7 )), 
they constitute a linear sub-space t’ = t(z’) of dimensionality 
(8.10). More precisely, t’ is a right-invariant sub-algebra, for 
iis =? then also sr = ir. Again a(s, t) = a(st“); further 
a(ps) = a(s), a(sp) = a(s) 


if p is in 7’, 
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We are now concerned with the correspondence x > ¢ in tr’: 


A) = Ge ean) antec. ae), (8.11) 
t 

where the ‘“‘ mod. 7” indicates that both s and ¢ run through 
a complete set of elements of the group which are inequivalent 
mod. 7’. As x runs through vt’, xe generates a sub-space p’ of t’ 
which is transformed into itself by the correspondence (8.11), 
and the reduction of this correspondence of p’ into diagonal 
form yields those terms arising from (8.9) and lying in the term 
system x. The trace of (8.11) in p’ is equal to the trace of the 
correspondence A,: x2 in t’ which is obtained from (8.11) 
by replacing x by xe, i.e. x(t) by 


Lx(ty)e(r) = Lx(rje(rM). 


Hence 
tr(A.) = 3 {alst2) Se(r-mp}. 
s,émod. x’ r=s 

Since a(st™!) = a(rt“!) when r = s (mod. 7’), this trace may be 
written 

a Lat Very), 

tmod. a’ r 

Naturally this sum does not depend on which particular element 
t we have happened to choose from the set of group elements 
which are equivalent mod. 7’; hence on dropping the restriction 
on the range of ¢ the above sum is multiplied by the order h’ 
ol a = 


tr Ay) = eZ aren) = Eals)x(s) (8.12) 


Here again x(s) is the character of h as determined by (8.3), 
In particular, the dimensionality of p’, i.e. the number of terms 
in the system y arising from (8.9), is obtained by replacing the 
symmetry element a in (8.12) by the element a defined by 


4o(s) = 1 or 0, according ass = J (mod. 7’) or not: 


this number is consequently 


(8.13) 


We express this result, the validity of which is not restricted 
to permutation groups, in the theorem : 

Let x’ be a sub-group of a of order h' and let p be a left-invariant 
sub-space of the group Space t of 7. Consider the elements x of 
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the algebra (7) which satisfy the condition x(s) = x(t), where s and 
t are any two elements of the group a which are left-equivalent 
mod. 7’; the elements of (7) which are of this type and which 
lie in ) constitute a linear sub-space whose dimensionality is given 
by (8.13), where x is the character of the regular representation in ). 

The sum of the terms is equal to the trace (8.12), and the 
sums of their powers are given by 


2» 4,(5)x(s) 
PLUS ava pe (8.14) 


The only way this result differs from (8.7’) is by the introduction 
of the denominator f,!/,!---+ and the fact that a,(s) is now defined 
by 
aS a stenvad). (moda - 
t 


Degenerate Case. Denote the numerically different energy 
levels of the individual J by &’, EB”, +++, and the multiplicity 
of E®) by n,. We now distinguish between the various variables 
having the same “ principal quantum number ”’ vp by an “ auxil- 
lary quantum number ”’ k, which assumes n, values. An energy 
level of the type 

BE’ +B’ +++ ++ EP (8.15) 
of the unperturbed total system // has the multiplicity 
finn, ++ My, 


and the corresponding tensor coefficients are those obtained 
from those of type 
F(} 0 ee J) 


Ryka hy 


by any permutation s of the f pairs (v|k) of arguments ; we write 


instead 
x(s|k,Rp * + + Ry) or briefly x(s|k). 


Similarly the coefficients of the energy matrix are denoted by 
a(s|kyke + - + hy; tl, - + + ly) = ast |k; Q). 


The energy levels W arising from (8.15) by the perturbation 
and lying in the term system x are, to a first approximation, 
determined by 

DO CASO 1a): (8.16) 


(k) 8 
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where ag(s|k; /) = 1 or 0 according as s = J, k = 1 or not, and 
the composition is defined by 


ari(s|k; l) = La,(st|k; m)a(t|m; 0. (8.17) 
t,(m) 
If the unperturbed energy level is of the form 
pela + f"’E” + are oe (f’ +f" + a anos 7) 
the tensor coefficients in which we are interested are those ob- 
tained from 
Te eee eo Oe. See 
F( ; : i 
pe ae ee (a Ae 
vik f° 


Let exactly f, of the auxiliary quantum numbers ane — il. 
"++, f’) have a certain value k,, fg a different value ky, ctcg 
(omen =) eeand lca) ger  haveuitie analogous 
meaning for the quantum numbers k,,(v = 1, +> +, f”’) associated 
with the principal quantum number 2, etc. Then those per: 
mutations p which leave the above tensor coefficient unchanged 
constitute a certain sub-group 7,, depending on the distribution 
of auxiliary quantum numbers &, of the group 7’ introduced in 
the non-degenerate case above; the order of aS (4 =e 
7+ + fil+ ++ a(slk; 2) is unchanged when s is multiplied on the 
left by an element of 7, and on the right by an element of 7). 
The formula (8.16) now becomes 
Sur = SS ale: b)x(s)} (8.18) 
k \ [R] 8 
Gg(se ge) — | or (Om accordings sem y= 7 eandiess aml (mod. 7) 
or not, and in the composition rule (8.17) we first sum with 
respect to ¢ mod. 7, and then over the various possibilities 


). 

In every case we obtain explicit expressions for the sums of 
the various powers of the perturbed energy levels in terms of 
the character x of the term system under consideration and the 
exchange energies a(s). 


mM = (My, Myo, °° *; Ma, * 


§ 9. Relation between the Characters of the Symmetric 
Permutation -and Affine Groups 


The thorough correspondence existing between the repre- 
sentations of the symmetric permutation group 7, and the 
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representations of order f of the linear group ¢ must lead to 
a simple relation between the corresponding characters. In 
dealing with the linear group it suffices to consider only the 
‘ principal transformations ” 


Rene? == 12> = 92) (9:1) 


of the vector space R = *R,, for any linear transformation is 
conjugate within ¢ to a principal transformation—except for 
those cases in which two or more of the characteristic numbers 
€; coincide. Furthermore, if we restrict ourselves ab initio to 
the unitary group u—the one in which we are interested in 
physics—the result is valid without exception and the e; are 
complex numbers of unit absolute value. The problem here 
proposed is identical with that of investigating the distribution 
of the terms of Jf among the various term systems y in the 
absence of interaction between the various individuals and when 
the single system J is non-degenerate, for on choosing a Heisen- 
berg co-ordinate system x; in the system space of / (i.e. one in 
which the operator representing the energy of J is in diagonal 
form) the variable x; assumes the multiplicative factor e(— =) 


h 

imetimie 2 

We denote the characteristic * of the representation § of 
the linear group whose substratum consists of all tensors of the 
form éF by X(S) or X(&, €, ° + +, €,) where the element S of ¢ is 
the principal transformation (9.1). The ¢, are to be considered 
as m independent variables. The transformation of tensor space 
associated with (9.1) consists in multiplying the coefficient 
iGrpeemo, ty) Ol the wtensor i by €,-E,- = - &, 9 Phe sun of 
all these multipliers, extended over all linearly independent 
coefficients of a general tensor of the form F’ = éf, is the desired 
characteristic. A component in which f/f, of the arguments 7 are 
equal to 1, fg are equal to 2,° + - is multiplied by ef -ef- + - ef, 
But the number of linearly independent components of fF” of 
this type is, by equation (8.13), 


2x(s) (9.2) 

ie 
here x is the character of the representation } of ay, the sum 
being extended over all elements s of the group 7’ = a(fj, fe, °°) 
which permutes the first f, numerals among themselves, the next 
fz among themselves, etc. That this number (9.2) depends only 


* We prefer, for the sake of clarity, hereafter to employ the word 
‘‘ characteristic '’ for continuous and ‘‘ character ’’ for finite groups. 
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on the character x is a fact of greatest importance for our present 
considerations. The result is ® 


gh ole ° ° ° 
6s a) = Dd a Ss \ 9.3 
X(E, Eo, ) fe is! * @ 2X) ( ) 
where the inner sum is extended over all the elements s of 
ahi, fo, *). We denote the value of the character y fonsam 


element s belonging to the class f of conjugate elements of 
a, by x(f); our formula may then be written 


Y= A > Oj iae) ee oll. 9.4 
Dx, 2 “tte es i) ( 
where ¢,;. . . (x) 1s) the number of elements of (jj, /) aa) 


belonging to the class f. This number can be evaluated in an 
elementary manner. 


Distribution of Permutations in Classes. 


Any permutation s is a product of cycles, no two of which 
contain a common numeral. The 5-term cycle (1 3 7 2 4) is 
a permutation which sends 1 into 3, 3 into 7, 7 into 2, 2 into 4, 
and 4 into 1 again; writing these 5 numerals at equidistant 
intervals on the rim of a wheel, this permutation may be con- 
sidered as the rotation of the wheel about the angle 27 5. Given 
any permutation, for example 


6789 
Yr e yd bed (9.5) 


the cycles may be separated out by first determining the number 
(3) into which 1 is transformed, then the number (7) into which 
3 is transformed, etc., until a number is obtained which has 
already appeared in the cycle; this number can, of course, 
only be 1. After separating out the first cycle the remaining 
numbers can be handled in the same way, and the process may 
be continued until the desired result is obtained. The per- 
mutation (9.5) is, in terms of its 3 cycles, 


(13 7 2 4) (5 9) (6 8). (9.6) 


The reduction of an arbitrary permutation into its cycles is 
obviously unique. This way of writing the permutation enables 
us to tell at a glance whether two given permutations are con- 
jugate in wm, or not, for an element conjugate to (9.6) is obtained 
by replacing the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4,-- > by the same numbers 
in any order. The class f to which an element 5 belongs is thus 
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determined entirely by the number of cycles and the number 
of integers they contain; in particular, any permutation s and 
its inverse s~! belong to the same class. We denote the class 
f whose elements s consist of 7, cycles with one numeral, 7, with 
EW), ¢.qith three, ~~ « by (7,757, - - +) and write x(f) = y(7, 7. °**) ; 
naturally 


li, + 2ip +34, --- =f (9.7) 


The number K of classes is the number of solutions of (9.7) with 
MOM terative MiLeeers 7) 25.75, 7° 
Wiite number cf elements im the class f— (1,2. 1s 


n(¥) ae ee (9.8) 


BeUTADLITAbLTA 


To show this we write the f integers 1, 2,- + -. f in any of the 
f! possible orders and divide off each of the first 7, integers by 
' parentheses, then divide off the next 27, in groups of 2, the next 
373, in groups of 3, +++. The symbol so obtained is to be inter- 
preted as the expression of permutation in terms of its cycles. 
Each of the f! possible arrangements so obtained leads to a definite 
element s of the class f, and all such elements must be included. 
We must now investigate how often the same s occurs among these 
f!. Now the 5-term cycle (137 2 4) can also be read as (37 2 4 1), 
(72413), etc.: the particular integer with which we begin is 
immaterial; such a cycle will occur five times. Hence those 
1 24: 3/8 + + + arrangements which differ only by a cyclic per- 
mutation of the numerals in each cycle are all associated with 
the same element s. Furthermore, the 7, l-term cycles may be 
written down in any order, the 7, 2-term ones in any order, etc., 
andmienecei, (2) sem irancenents: all lead touthesanie clement s. 
INence each element occurs exactly 1'7,!2'25!- == times, and the 
total number of elements in the class is accordingly given by 
(een 

We must also determine the number of elements of £ which 
are contained in the sub-group a(f;, fo, ° °°). For this purpose 
we divide the numbers from 1 to f in sections of lengths f,, 
fo, * + + and consider only those permutations s which permute 
the numbers of the first section among themselves, the numbers 
of the second among themselves, etc. On dividing s into cycles 
as in the above some of the cycles will be contained in the first 
section, i.e. will consist only of numerals belonging to the first 
section, some will be contained in the second section, etc., and 
no cycle will consist of numerals belonging to different sections. 
Denoting the number of 1-term cycles contained in the first 
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section by 24,, the number of 2-term cycles in this section by 
119, etc., whence necessarily 


It, oF 2119 = 3143 ee a = fi, 


the number of permutations of 1, 2, +--+ -, f, satisfying this 
requirement is, by (9.8), 


fi! i 
— Sn eC 9.9 
a Ae! ee Jin Qruze s+ - ( ) 


Proceeding analogously for the 24, 3'@, etc., sections, the number 
of permutations in m(f,f, °° -) satisfying all our requirements is 
given by the product of all numbers of the form (9.9) for the 
various sections. But such an element is a member of the 
class f = (7,7, - - -) if and only if 


Dla, — on Dies = Op aot: oS (9.10) 


hence 


an. - O=ta rE S| Dierepere —}, 


where the sum is extended over the various solutions of equations 
(9.10) and 
DOP oa, = fin DV ty = fe, at 
The inner sum in (9.4) is accordingly 


7 We ez! 
Tne, > me 


(i) a 


the only restriction on the sum being the conditions (9.10). Let 
A eet ps een 
Og= EF; +e +°° ++, 


Our results can be expressed entirely in terms of these sums of 
powers, for by the multinomial theorem 
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where the variables 2,3,t42, °* *, over which the sum is extended, 
are subject to the restrictions (9.10). We thus finally obtain 
the simple formula 


X(é, Es, Kania EF as 1 De a a | ye ee (1) 


We have so far made use only of the elementary connection 
between the groups 7 andc. If we now introduce the assumption 
that the number field over which our algebras are defined is 
algebraically closed, and is in particular the continuum of all 
complex numbers, the primitive characters of the finite group 7 
have the orthogonality properties 


An(Bx(Bx(™) =h, 


x m(Bx(E)x'(E7) = 0 (x + x’). 
Furthermore, the number of primitive characters is equal to 
the number K of classes. The above relations assert that the 
matrix of the y(f), where x runs through the entire set of primitive 
characters and f all classes, has as its reciprocal the matrix 


Hence we also have 


n 
SX(E)x(E) =0 


This is, in fact, merely an alternative form of the completeness 
theorem. In dealing with the symmetric permutation group ay 
foc ==? and the order is hk — /'. 

On multiplying the expression (9.11) for the primitive 
character X by x(2y22 ° + +) and summing over all the primitive 
characters x of a,, we obtain, with the aid of the relations 
derived above, the important formula 


Gy Gy ee 2) Nitto) (ey oa) Eo) (9.12) 
x 


where y and X are the characters of corresponding irreducible 
representations of wy and ¢,. 
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§ 10. Direct Product. Sub-groups 


Programme. 

If two atoms or ions with ff, f, electrons, respectively, come 
together to form a molecule we may to a first approximation 
neglect the interaction between the two atoms so long as the 
distance between them is relatively large. In this approximation 
the two kinds of electrons are dynamically different, for the 
electrons of each atom are influenced only by the nucleus and 
the remaining electrons of the same atom. The symmetry is 
therefore described by the sub-group w’ of the symmetric group 
n= 7, of f= f, + fp things in which the first f, and the last /, 
things are permuted among themselves. A similar situation 
arises when three or more atoms come together to form a 
molecule. These considerations immediately suggest the follow- 
ing problems. 

I. The theory developed in §§ 2-4 is to be extended to the 
case in which the symmetric permutation group is replaced 
by any permutation group 7’. Naturally the definition of a 
symmetric transformation in tensor space is to be adapted to 
the new situation: we require only that the coefficients 


at; => * 2,; k, - * « k,) of (1.2) remaim unchanged wader am 
arbitrary permutation belonging to the group m’ of the sub-indices 
1,2,---+,f Wesay that these transformations are symmetric 


with respect to 7’; they constitute an algebra 2” which is 
obviously more extensive than 2.—This question is immediately 
settled by the remark that all our previous deductions are valid 
for an arbitrary permutation group 7’. Here 7’ is considered as 
an independent group rather than as a sub-group of the sym- 
metric group. 

II. Let the set of integers from 1 to f be divided into two 
or more sub-sets. We consider, as an example, the case of 
two sub-sets: the ‘‘ red’ numerals from 1 to f, and the “ green” 
ones from 1 tof.; fi +fe=f Let 7’ consist of all permutations 
of the red among themselves and the green among themselves. 
Hence a permutation s’ = (s,, s2) of 7’ consists of a permutation 
s, of the f, red numerals and a permutation s, of the green ones ; 
m’ is the direct product 7, X m, of the symmetric group 7, of f, 
and a, of f, things. Or conversely, this direct product—the 
abstract definition of which has nothing to do with the group 
of permutations of f things—may be considered as a sub-group 
nm’ of the symmetric group of f= /f, +f, things on arranging 
the sets of numerals, on which permutations of 7, 7, act, one 
after the other to form a single set. But here we are interested 
in the following problem (which can be proposed for arbitrary 
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finite groups): to discuss the properties of a STOUp am) < Ts 
which is the direct product of two finite groups 7, 7». 

III. In order to discuss the structure of molecules we must 
eventually take into account the interaction between the various 
atoms or ions contained in the molecule. This means that we 
must finally return from the sub-group 7’ to the full symmetric 
group 7, SO we must examine the relations existing between the 
group 7 and its sub-group 7’. Here again the problem is not 
restricted to permutation groups. 


Direct Product. 


Let 7,, 7, be two finite groups of orders f,, f, respectively. 
The elements of the direct product 7 = a, X zm, are the pairs 
(51, Sg) consisting of an element s, of 7, and an element s, of 
wm. An element of the algebra of m is accordingly a function 
x(Sy, Sg), and it follows from this that the algebra of a is the 
product of the algebras (7,) and (z,) : 


(7) = (™m) X (77) 
in the sense of the X-multiplication of vector spaces introduced 
iil l0 An element x7: 2(s,) of (7,) and an element #,- 


%e(Se) of (a2) yield the element x = x, X x, of (x), whose com- 
ponents are given by 


%(S1, Sg) == %4(Sy) * %2(Se). 


Indeed, given any two algebras p,, pe, their direct product 
= p, X pecan be constructed and multiplication in p defined by 


(Qe as) One) — (a0 x ap) 


whether they are group algebras or not. 

ley wicelinearsub-space ol t,— p,(« — Lb 2) an clement 
fA Sy Sy) Ok (7) is in ) —, X p, if and only if it belongs to 
p, when considered as a function of s,, holding s, fixed, and to 
bp. when s, is held fixed; indeed, any element of this kind can 
be expressed as a linear combination of products of the form 
Peas where 4, 1810 0; and 2, inp, Ti big — 1, 2) is an 
invariant sub-space of t,, generated by the idempotent element 
e, and the representation space of the representation }, of py 
induced in p, by the regular representation, then ) is also 
invariant, has as generating idempotent element e =e, X é, 
and is the substratum of the representation }, X H, of p. It is 
evident that the equivalences p, ~ pj, Pp ~ P2 imply the equi- 
valence py X Pe ~ Pi X Pro. 

Suppose the two p, considered above are also irreducible 
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with respect to their algebras p,; the question then arises as 
to whether ), X , is irreducible (with respect to p) and whether 
b= p, X p, is equivalent to p’ = p, X po (pz irreducible) only 
if Py~ Pi, Pe~ Po p and p’ are inequivalent if exe’ = 0 
identically in x, ic. if the sub-space consisting of elements of 
character (e, e’) contains only the element 0; here e =e, X ég, 
e' =e, X €. Now the formula 


(€1 X &,)(x, X %—)(e, X €) = €4% 10, X CoX xls 


shows immediately that the sub-space (e, e’) is the direct product 
of the two sub-spaces (e,, e;) and (és, es), and can consist merely 
of 0 only if one of these two sub-spaces consists merely of 0, 
ie. only if p, is inequivalent to p, or p, is inequivalent to po. 
Our second question is thus answered in the affirmative—regard- 
less of the nature of the field over which the algebras are defined. 

The first question is answered in the affirmative in III, § 9, 
for the only case of physical interest, i.e. that in which the field 
is algebraically closed. If we are more interested in the re- 
duction of the algebra than in the representations we can argue 
as follows. The algebra of elements of character (e, e) is the 
direct product of the field (division algebra) ®, of elements of 
character (e;, €;) in p,; and the field ®, of character (eg, e,) in po. 
Assuming the original field is algebraically closed, all elements 
of ©, are multiples of e, and consequently all elements of p 
with character (e, e) are multiples of e. This proves the irre- 
ducibility of p, X p.. If, however, the original field over which 
the algebras are defined is not algebraically closed our assertion 
is correct only if the direct product 2, x ®, of the two fields 
is again a field, and this is by no means always the case. But 
in any case the question concerning the nature of the direct 
product of algebras is, as in the question concerning the structure 
of an algebra in § 7, reduced to the analogous problem for fields 
(division algebras). 

Again taking the fundamental field to be the continuum of 
all complex numbers, the complete reduction 


y= Spl, = Lp? 
i k 
into irreducible invariant sub-spaces p, has as a consequence, 


in accordance with the above, the reduction of t= t, X tf, into 
invariant irreducible sub-spaces p{) x pi). 


Sub-groups. 


Let 7’ be a sub-group of the given finite group 7. An element 
x’ of the algebra t’ = p’ = (z’) of 7’ consists of components x’(s’) 
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associated with the various elements s’ of 7’. However, such 
an element can, and in the following will, at the same time be 
considered as an element of the algebra p = (7); we need only 
to define the components x’(s) associated with elements s of 7 
which are not contained in 7’ as zero. This disturbs in no way 
the addition and multiplication of elements of (7) with each 
other or with arbitrary numbers of the field. An clement x of 
(7) “ belongs”’ to w’ or “lies”? in (7’) if and only if all com- 
ponents x(s) associated with elements s of the group that are 
not in 7’ vanish. 

An irreducible invariant sub-space p’ of t’ is generated by a 
primitive idempotent element e’ and is the substratum of a 
representation h’ of 7’ induced in p’ by the regular representation. 
On reducing the modulus 1 of zw’ into independent primitive 
idempotent elements 


é 
l= Seqt--: (10.1) 
i=1 


a certain number, say g’, of elements e; will appear which are 
equivalent to e’; the sub-spaces p; which they generate are all 
equivalent to p’ and the regular representation of 7’ contains }’ 
g times. Equivalent summands are added together into 
such partial sums. Considered as an element of the total 
algebra p = (mz) e’ is, however, in general reducible into inde- 
pendent primitive idempotent elements : 


a ee ++: (10.2) 
a=1 


Here again equivalent summands on the right are collected 
together into partial sums; let the e, in the first such partial 
sum generate the representation of 7—we shall in the following 
be interested only in these. Let the sub-space » with the 
generating unit e be a representative of the sub-spaces p, gener- 
ated by the e,. The elements of (7) of the form xe’ constitute 
an invariant sub-space <p’> which is the substratum of a re- 
presentation <h’> of w induced in p’ by the regular representation 
of ~. Our formula asserts that on reducing <h’> into its irre- 
ducible constituents f occurs exactly 0 times. 

In order to obtain a simple characterization of the elements 
of <p’> we divide the elements of the group 7 into sets of group 
elements which are equivalent mod. 7’; the wu‘ such class 
consists of the group elements o,s’, where s’ runs through the 
sub-group 7’. An element x of the algebra (7) has as components 
x(o,s’); the numbers x(o,s’) may, for fixed u, be considered as 
the components of an clement x), of the algebra (7’), so that x 
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may be considered as the set of elements fa belonging to the 
algebra (7’). The formula y = xe’ then becomes y, = ae in 
(’): hence x belongs to <p’> if and only if all the partial 
elements x, lie in p’. The correspondence 


X—> Y = ax 
may then be written 
Rous = 2 airs fram a7) 
9 Vinx’ 
or 
Mi = ZAK 
0 


where a, is the element of the algebra (7’) defined by 
CAG = Gn S Gs), 


The representation <§’> may therefore be constructed as follows : 
first associate with the element a of (7) the matrix |la,,,||, the 
coefficients of which are elements of the algebra (m’) instead of 
numbers, and then replace each a), by the matrix Aj,, associated 
with it in the representation h’ of a’. 

As we have seen in the earlier part of the present chapter, 
the representations are obtained with the aid of a double Peirce 
decomposition ; we therefore consider the elements x = e’xe’ of 
character (e’, e’). The idempotent elements e,, - - - appearing 
in (10.2) are of this character, and such an element x may be 
expressed in terms of its components 


Giga Ge 6 8. (10.3) 
=1 


We now repeat the analysis of § 7 for our more restricted set 
of elements: let I, be a one-to-one similarity correspondence 
of p, on p and let the element into which e, is sent by the corre- 
spondence I’,I'g* be denoted by e,g*. If, as we now assume, 
the field over which the algebras are defined is algebraically 
closed e,xé, is necessarily a multiple x, of e.g. We then obtain 
instead of (10.3) the reduction 


% = SXaplagp te, (10.4) 
(where the x,g are numbers) and the representations 
%—> |[xapll, «> ° (10.4’) 


* Here, as in § 7, but in contrast with our usual notation, the product of 
two or more correspondences JI" is to be read from left to right. 
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Now if in particular x is in (7’) then x = e’xe’ is a numerical 
multiple of (10.2), and the matrix |jx,,|| associated with such an 
element is a multiple of the unit matrix.—The degree of the 
secular equation, the solutions of which determine the character- 
istic numbers, is thus decreased from g to b for an element x 
peeeeracter (e’, e’). We now proceed to examine the cause of 
this. 

Let I;~* be a one-to-one similar correspondence of p’ on p, 
(2 = 1, 2,-+-, g’), and let the element into which it sends e’ 
be b;. On considering an arbitrary element x of the algebra 
of 7 as the set x,, we see that the correspondence 


xe’ —> xb; 


is a one-to-one reciprocal and similar mapping of <p’> on <p,’): 
the projection I’; of p; on p gives rise to such a projection of 
<p> on <p’>. This projection associates with the reduction 
of <p’> into irreducible invariant sub-spaces a reduction of the 
same kind of the sub-space ¢p;>; corresponding to equation 
(10.2) we obtain the equations 


b 
e= Seg tet +. (10°5) 

a=l1 
On combining (10.1) and (10.5) we obtain a reduction of the 
modulus 1 intoindependent primitive idempotent elements of 
(7). Now consider the partial sums Ye; of | and their reductions 


t 
(10.5) as written one above the other. Each row is then as- 
sociated with a definite representation ’ of 7’ and each column 
on the right-hand side, the terms of which are sums of the form 
» Desi, 18 associated with a definite representation § of 7. We 


t 
now collect together all the summands ey occurring in the first 
column on the right, i.e. all those elements ey which are equivalent 
to e. The set of indices J is then broken up into sub-sets, each 
of which is associated with one of the inequivalent irreducible 
representations ’, -- + of m’; the first of these sub-sets, which is 
associated with h’, consists of the bg’ double indices az. 
Let the similarity projection I';Ij-! of pi on p, send e,; 
into e;,, If x’ is an element of (7’) the equation 
t= epee 
i,k 
yields the reduction 
t= Di Cie t (10.6) 
, 
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with numerical coefficients «/,, and x’ > ||x,|| is the representa- 
tion h’. (The partial sums should preferably be written one 
above the other rather than horizontally.) I’; may be con- 
sidered as a similarity transformation of <p> on <p’> and 
therefore contains a transformation of the same type of p,; on 
p,; If, then provides us with a similarity correspondence 
of p,; on p. Let Py be a fixed one-to-one similarity correspond- 
ence of py on p and let the similarity correspondence I°,Iz! of 
py On Px send e, into ey; x. We may take the correspondence 
IT, as I’; for the index J = ai, and similarly for the remaining 
sub-sets. On applying the correspondence [=F (II) 
to equation (10.5) we find 


b 
Bop Dae deo oo (10.7) 
The equation 
w= Jesvex +++ += Despey; zt: +> (10.8) 
JK Uiek 
then determines the representations 


Wee pees Peal pc 2 


By (10.6) and (10.7) the matrix associated with an element x 
of (z’) is 


, 
Nei: Bk Sp Xn, XyR = 0 


where the two indices J and K belong to different sub-sets. 
But this means that on restricting 7 to 7’ the representation b 
is reducible into the irreducible representations ’, - - + of TT’, 
’ appearing exactly 6 times. We have thus obtained a con- 
structive proof of the theorem °: 

First Reciprocity Theorem (for arbitrary groups). If ey 
contains the representation } of a exactly b times, then on restrict- 
ing the group m to 1’, contains the representation fy’ of 7’ exactly 
b times. 

If the sub-group 7’ consists merely of the unit element 1 
this theorem reduces to our previous result: the number of 
times an irreducible representation appears in the regular 
representation is equal to its dimensionality. Both the com- 
plete theorem and this special case depend on the assumption 


that the field over which the algebra is defined is algebraically 
closed. 


Connection with Symmetry Classes of Tensors. 


We apply the results of our investigation III to the symmetric 
group w and make use of the correlation described in I above for 
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a as well as for its sub-group 7’. An irreducible sub-space p 
of (7) determines a symmetry class $ = Sp of tensors; let the 
corresponding representations of 7 and the linear group ¢ be 
h and §, respectively. An irreducible invariant sub-space p’ of 
(7’) determines a symmetry class SR’ of tensors which is invariant 
with respect to the more extensive algebra 2” of all transform 1- 
tions which are symmetric with respect to 7’; as such SP’ is 
irreducible. If e’ is the generating unit of p’, ‘8’ consists of all 
tensors of the form @’F; but this is equivalent to saying that 
the symmetry element F of (z) belongs to <p>. Hence the 
reduction of ‘8’ into irreducible invariant sub-spaces with respect 
to the more restricted algebra 2 parallels the reduction of <p’). 
Let h’ be that representation of 7’ induced in p’ by the regular 
representation of m’ and §’ that representation of ¢ whose sub- 
stratum consists of all tensors in the symmetry class 98’. Hence 
our general theorem—or rather its converse, the truth of which 
_ follows immediately from the theorem itself—allows us to state 
the 

Second Reciprocity Theorem (applicable only to permutation 
groups). If the irreducible representation of m contains the 
irreducible representation by of a’ exactly b times when considered 
as a representation of the sub-group m’, then conversely the repre- 
sentation §)' of ¢ contains the representation S exactly b times. 

Finally we take w’ as 7, X 7, as in step II above. p’ can 
then always be taken in the form ), X pe, and the irreducible 
invariant sub-space p, of (7,) determines a symmetry class J, 
of tensors of order f, (a = 1, 2). Denote the corresponding 
representations of 7, and ¢ by §, and §,. The $f’ associated 
with p’ = p, X Pp. consists of all tensors of order f= f, + fe 
which satisfy the symmetry conditions of 8, with respect to 
their first f, indices and the symmetry conditions of S$, with 
respect to the last f,; ie. $B’ = %, X PB, Our theorem now 
becomes : 

Third Reciprocity Theorem (for permutation groups). If the 
irreducible representation } of m contains, on restricting m to the 
sub-group nm’ == 7, X 7, the representation }, X Ye of a’ exactly 
b times (hq an irreducible representation of m,), then conversely the 
representation ], X 2 of ¢ contains the representation § exactly b 
times. 


Salt. Perturbation Theory for the Construction of 
Molecules 


We return to the investigation of the physical system J/ 
consisting of f electrons or equivalent individuals J. As long 
as we disregard the interaction between the individuals we obtain, 
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among others, f!-fold energy levels E of the type (8.4). We 
consider in particular the case in which the £; are different 
simple levels of the individual J. In order to follow the resolu- 
tion of £, due to the mutual interactions of the electrons, to 
the approximation which characterizes the perturbation theory, 
we must first determine the elements a of the algebra of a, the 
components a(s) of which are the exchange energies, and trans- 
form the matrices corresponding to @ in the various irreducible 
representations of « into diagonal form by an appropriate 
change of co-ordinates (§ 8). We now assume that the most 
important of the exchange energies a(s) are those belonging to 
the permutations s of a certain sub-group v7’ of 2; all others 
shall be small in comparison with them (‘‘ quantities of 274 
order’). Our procedure is divided into two steps, corresponding 
to the investigation of sub-groups carried out in the preceding 
section. Let a’ denote that element of the algebra (a’) which is 
defined by 
a(S) — as) or 0 


according as s is an element of the sub-group 7’ or not, and let 
the matrices associated with a’ in the irreducible representations 
h’ of z’ be referred to principal axes; then 


eae =0 (i +h), eae, = W;-e. 


The characteristic numbers W; are the energy levels on neglecting 
perturbations of 2°¢ order; we assume they are all different. 
In order to examine the further resolution of such a term 
W = W, under the influence of the 2™ order perturbation we 
need, in accordance with the perturbation theory, to consider 
only that part 

a* = eae’ 


of a which is of character (e’, e’), where we have written e’ in 
place of e;. This term yields 6 terms W, belonging to the 
symmetry class x associated with the irreducible representation 
) of a, the values of which are the characteristic numbers of 
the matrix ||a),|| associated with the element a* = e’ae’ as in 
(10.4). All the algebraic elements appearing in these con- 
siderations are real and the corresponding matrices are con- 
sequently Hermitian. 

We apply the procedure to the process by which molecules 
are constructed from their constituent atoms.2° We consider 
as an example two atoms joining to form a molecule, the one 
containing f, and the other f, electrons; f=f,+f, We 
consider the two nuclei as held fixed at a distance d apart, which 
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is large compared with the linear dimensions of the atoms, and 
attempt to determine their interaction energy as a function of d. 
The sub-group 7’ = 7, X a, consists of all permutations which 
send no electron of one atom over into the other; we have seen 
in § 10 that we may then take the primitive idempotent elements 
e; = e’ of the algebra (7’) in the form e, X eg, where é,, e, are 
in (7), (77g) respectively. On neglecting the interaction between 
the electrons of the one and the electrons of the other atom we 
obtain an energy term W which belongs to definite symmetry 
states of both atoms. e’ generates a sub-space f’ = f, x Pf, 
(of the tensor space §/) which is invariant under all symmetric 
transformations; that the state of the molecule is described 
by a tensor of this sub-space $8 means that the state of the first 
atom is in 8, and that of the second in 8. Hence on reducing 
8’ in parallel with the reduction of <p’> into irreducible in- 
variant sub-spaces : 


fa ee, BS hee 


there occur b sub-spaces $8) which are equivalent to one another 
and which belong to a certain representation of m or to a certain 
symmetry class of terms of the total system. The procedure 
sketched in the preceding paragraph thus leads to 6 terms which 
(1) arise, due to the perturbation, from the given unperturbed 
term (8.4) and (2) which belong to certain given symmetry 
states x,, x. and x of the two atoms and the molecule. This 
reduction of the total system space Wf into sub-spaces, each of 
which corresponds to a definite symmetry state of each of the 
atoms taken separately and of the molecule, naturally is not 
bound up with the approximate calculation of levels with the 
aid of perturbation theory; the connection between the two 
appears only on taking the above condition (1) into account— 
the very essence of which implies the assumption of small per- 
turbations. This somewhat sketchy account of the situation 
arising from an unperturbed term of the type (8.4), in which 
the energies E; of the individual J are non-degenerate, can readily 
be extended to cover other more complicated types of unper- 
turbed terms. These other cases are of course of much greater 
physical interest, for we have seen in Chapter IV that all atomic 
energy levels, except S-terms, are necessarily degenerate. 

The fact that the total system may be in any one of several 
symmetry states 8, corresponding to different energy levels 
(i.e. binding energies), when the symmetry states of the com- 
ponent atoms are given is of greatest importance. We shall 
later show that these possibilities, finite in number, coincide with 
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those predicted by the empirical theory of the valence bond, and 
that consequently the symmetry state of an atom is that which 
chemists call its valence state. The situation thus arising cannot 
be described adequately in terms of classical models—e.g. the 
fact that the two H atoms constituting an H, molecule can be- 
have in such a way that the state of the molecule may lie in 
either the space of symmetric or anti-symmetric tensors of 
order 2; only the first case can lead to an attraction which will 
bind the atoms together—the second always results in a re- 
pulsion.'* The binding energy between two ions of total residual 
charges e,, é, is naturally due mainly to the Coulomb potential 
€,é./d (‘‘ ionic binding ”’ or ‘‘ polar bond’), but the corresponding 
energy for two neutral atoms is due for the most part to the 
interaction of the ‘“‘ exchange energies ’’ a(s) of the electrons of 
the two atoms (“atomic binding”’ or ‘‘ non-polar bond’’), 
This quantum-mechanical solution of the puzzle offered by the 
non-polar valence bond was first given by F. London and 
W. Heitler. 

The following points are to be taken into consideration in 
applying the theory of perturbations to the actual evaluations. 
On neglecting the interaction between the various electrons 
each is subject only to the attraction of the two nuclei; we 
should therefore perhaps begin with the characteristic numbers 
E, and the corresponding characteristic functions w;(xyz) of 
this one-electron problem. The first approximation should then 
be obtained by taking into account the repulsions between the 
electrons of each of the atoms separately, thus introducing a 
dynamical difference between the two kinds of electrons. This 
procedure is naturally significant only so long as the distance d 
between the atoms is large in comparison with their linear 
dimensions a. But then it is also reasonable to take as our 
0 approximation that in which each of the electrons is subject 
only to the attraction of its own nucleus (plus the closed shell 
of electrons which are not to be taken into explicit account in 
the calculations). Let this one-electron problem for the first 
atom have the characteristic values E, and characteristic func- 
tions #;, and let the corresponding quantities for the second 
atom be Ey, py. The fact that the ,; and the g, together 
cannot constitute an orthogonal system—indeed, they are not 
even linearly independent, for the ; alone constitute a complete 
orthogonal system—causes some difficulty. But if we break off 
the series of quantum states at a finite »—which can be chosen 
higher the larger the value of d/a under consideration—the 


finite set 
Bp: bh, be, ae) Ue by, boy, ed By: 


‘ 
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of functions % constitute an almost orthogonal system; the 
fundamental metric form Go, the coefficients of which are the 
scalar products 


Sin = (hi, By) = eZ ty, dV 


(where z and & run through the primed as well as the un-primed 
indices), differs but little from the unit form. Indeed, an integral 
of the form (,, %y) is of order of magnitude e~”*, To show 
this we note that if the two centres of force are nuclei or closed 
cores with ‘‘unit’’ residual charge, the normal states of the 
atoms are given by 


- eorle 1 A eat le 


h== b= 

* / mrad POTN A/a 

where r and r’ are the distances to the two cores. The integrand 
in 


(iby, fy") = =e (r+ rye yy 


is everywhere Se“. This integral can readily be exactly 
evaluated on introducing bi-polar co-ordinates (r, r’, ¢); the 
volume element is then 


ay == Ty y dr dy’ 


and the range of integration is defined by 
poy 2d, —d Sry Sia. 


On introducing 


rr oe ee 


we obtain 


ve oT, 
(hy, by) = I J p? — p*)e*dp'dp 


1 
1 


For the f-electron problem we therefore start with the 


functions a 
ve, ty) = IT ys,(xy2) 
tr 
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as approximations to the characteristic functions; in this 
product the co-ordinates are those of the f electrons and 7 runs 
through the values 7,, 7, ° > +, 7;, each of which is one of the primed 
or un-primed indices between 1’ and n’ or l and n._ The funda- 
mental metric form G = Gy X Gy X +++ X Gy has as components 
the scalar products of s(2,, 7, - - > 2) with #(k,, 2, - = ° ky) and 
the components of the energy H, the potential part of which is 
obtained by adding together the potential energies resulting 
from the attractions and repulsions of the various electrons and 
the two cores, are the scalar products of #(z, - - + 7) with the 
vector Hib(k, - + + ky) into which #(k, - > + ky) is sent by the 
operator H. We consider the resolution of the unperturbed 
term 


1 eB) (Bae = 105) 
The components 
GQ 1,; kp k,) and va ee ee Ll 


in which the indices 7, & are permutations s, t, respectively, of 
te ay) >; fo are of the form Gt) mand aie 
introduce the (real) elements @ and H with components G(s) 
and H(s). G and H are next replaced by G’ and H’ with com- 
ponents G(s) and H(s) if s is in 7’ = a, X 7m, and 0 otherwise ; 
the justification for this lies in the fact that the components 
associated with an s which is not in 7’ are very small—they are 
of relative order e~*/", GQ’ is in fact the modulus, whereas G 
is not; the procedure employed previously must therefore be 
modified in the following purely formal respect. On repeating 
the reasoning, keeping in mind the fact that @ is no longer the 
modulus, we find as the secular equation for the determination 
Oitiew terms \— 1. 


| AGap — Hap | = 0, (11.2) 
in which 
e’Ge’ => Gap Cnp -- en ee 
ag 


e'He’ = SHypeag + °° 
ap 


in terms of the notation employed in the preceding section. 

This procedure is open to the criticism that whereas the 
second order perturbations between the electrons of the same 
atom are neglected, the interaction between the two atoms, which 
is considered to be of second order, is taken into account. The 
results are therefore inapplicable to the limit dja > co and can 
at most be applied successfully in cases in which d/a is consider- 
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ably larger than 1 but not too large. On the other hand, we 
could begin by assuming that the solution of the quantum 
problem for the individual atoms is already known. Let the 
function #, of the co-ordinates of the first f, electrons be a 
characteristic function of the first atom corresponding to the 
energy term £, (so normalized that the integral of b,x, is unity) ; 
it will belong to a certain simple symmetry state of the first 
atom, 1.e. there exists a certain real primitive idempotent element 
e, of (7,) such that 6,4, = %,. Similarly, let #, be a character- 
istic function of the second atom for the term E,, having a 
corresponding property é6,%, = #,. Neglecting the interaction 
between the atoms, # = ¢#,., is a characteristic function of 
the molecule consisting of the two atoms and having the energy 
E=E£,+ 8, e'’ =e, X é, is a primitive idempotent element 
of the algebra of m7’ = m, X aw, and ¢# has the property 
Cy, 

’ The functions sy, which are obtained from # by the totality of 
f! permutations s of its arguments, span a linear function space 
(R) of a finite number of dimensions—in which the s# are natur- 
ally neither linearly independent nor mutually orthogonal. 
The theory of perturbations requires us to find those functions 
¢@ of (R) which are such that the orthogonal projection of Hd 
on (Jt) is proportional to ¢ itself; the factors of proportionality 
are then the values of the displaced terms, to a first approxima- 
tion. We must therefore evaluate the integrals G(s, t), H(s, t) of 


th-sf and tp- H(sp) 
and solve the secular equation 
|AG(s, t) — H(s, t)| = 0. 
G and AH depend only on t's :* 
(GAG, |) (GU), IBA es) 


This is proved by the fact that the integral of #- ¢ is unchanged 
on replacing #¢, ¢ by rf, ré (ry an arbitrary permutation) ; H(s#) 
is equal to sHy because of the symmetry of the operator H. 
Let @ and H again be the elements of (7) with components 
G(s), H(s). They satisfy the equations 


e’Ge’= G, e'He’ =H 
* On comparing this with (11.1) it is to be remembered that there the 


permutations s and ¢ operate on the indices and not on the arguments ; hence 
the elements (11.1) are, in our present notation, 


G(t-2, s—) and A(é-3, s-). 
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and are therefore of character (e’, e’). Indeed, we have, for 
example, 


b= Ye'(r)- rp, whence A(sp) = Le'(r-}) - H(srg), 
and on multiplying this latter by # and integrating we find 
Hs) = Der )A (sr) tore 1 — Tie: 


It then follows that also H = @’H whence, since e’ is real, 
H = e’H and consequently H = e’He’ as asserted. 

The only non-vanishing elements of the matrix ||Hzx|l, 
which corresponds to the element H in the representation 9, 
are (in the notation of § 10 with e| = e’) those contained in the 
square sub-matrix of length 6 in which the row and column 
indices J and K are of the form al. We are thus led directly 
to the secular equation 


|AGas — Hag | = 0 


of b““ degree. (The most natural method of solving this equation 
consists in finding that linear transformation which sends the 
Hermitian form with coefficients G,, into the unit form and at 
the same time reduces ||H,|| to diagonal form.) 2XH,, is then 


Oo 
the trace of the matrix belonging to H in the representation h, 
or 


Xan = 2H (s)x(s). 


If in particular b = 1 the above symmetry system of the 
molecule contains but a single term arising from the unperturbed 
term /; its value is, in accordance with the equation derived 
above, given by 


XH(s)x(s) _ E + 2'H(s)x(s) (11.3) 
XG(s)x(s)_ 1 + 2G(s)x(s) ° 

The accent on the right-hand side indicates that these sums are 
to be extended over only those permutations s which do not 
belong to 7m’. This formula (11.3) is due to F. London.¥8 It 
will be shown later that in the case of diatomic molecules } 
is always 1; we must expect, however, to find higher values of 
b in dealing with more complex molecules. The real difficulty 
from the physical standpoint naturally consists in getting in- 
formation concerning the exchange energies H(s). It is to be 
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noted, however, that we need only to concern ourselves with the 
sums 
Ed spa eG (rsa) 
T r 

over the various classes, for since x(s) is a class function all 
summands in (11.3) for elements in the same class f may be 
added together to give the above coefficients multiplied by y/(f). 

Without doubt these investigations, which are as yet in their 
infancy, are of fundamental importance for theoretical chemistry ; 
the non-polar bond is due to the exchange energies. Heisenberg 
has given an explanation of ferro-magnetism with the aid of 
these same principles.!* 


§ 12. The Symmetry Problem of Quantum Theory 


On taking the spin into account the components of a vector 
x(ui), which represents the state of a single electron, has two 
indices eandz; the first of these refers to the spin and runs from 
1 to v, while the second refers to the translation and runs from 
lton. Actually y= 2 and = o (as long as we do not restrict 
ourselves to the consideration of quantum states with fixed 
Enlcreyy Our vector space * is accordingly M,,— Mm, x K,. 
The state of a system consisting of f electrons is now to be 
represented by a tensor of order f in this space: F(t,2,, tots, 

* +, tyts)—a “‘ double tensor’ which stands, so to speak, with 
one foot (the Greek indices) in the space , and the other (the 
Latin indices) in #t,. This tensor space is completely reducible, 
with respect to the algebra 2,, of all symmetric transformations 
of the index pairs (i), into irreducible invariant sub-spaces, 
each of which is generated by an idempotent symmetry operator. 
The Pauli exclusion principle states that only one of these sub- 
spaces §,,, is physically realized; it automatically abolishes the 
physically absurd existence of multiplicities which cannot be 
resolved and at the same time denies the existence of absolutely 
non-combining systems of terms. Furthermore, according to 
Pauli this $,, is the space {R/,,} of all anti-symmetric double 
tensors. 

On ignoring the spin perturbation, 8,, is to be reduced as far 
as possible into sub-spaces §§ which are invariant with respect 
to the special symmetric transformations of the form 


F'(tyty °° gts) = Xen et, Ry ames) Pokey = 7) (12.1) 
) 


which do not depend on the Greek indices at all; these constitute 
our old algebra XY = 2. This transition from 2,, to 2, is to 
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be accomplished in two steps. We first ignore the interaction 
between spin and translation, but allow the translations to 
interact among themselves in an arbitrary manner and similarly 
the spins among themselves; we must then consider only the 
symmetric transformations of the form 


He yy ey mee igs By By). (122) 


These transformations do not constitute an algebra themselves, 
but they belong to their ‘‘ enveloping”? algebra 2, x 2, which 
consists of all transformations whose coefficients 


C(ty2 pS GG Ky Ry ae Rs) 


are unaltered on subjecting the two rows 4+ °° t3 K,° °° Ky 
of Greek indices to the same arbitrary permutation o and the 
two rows of Latin indices to the same arbitrary permutation s. 
The second step then consists in letting y in (12.2) be the identity. 
The first step thus consists merely in making the permutation 
of the Greek indices independent of the permutation of the Latin 
indices, and the second in restricting the first of these permuta- 
tions to the identity. 

In the first place, then, we introduce the elementary sym- 
metry operator o X s which, on applying it to the double tensor 
F(ui, + + + ety), subjects the Greek indices to the permutation 
o and the Latin to the permutation s. The general symmetry 
operator is then an arbitrary linear combination 


a= Ja(o, s\(o X s) 

of these elementary ones ; we have thus to deal with the algebra 
p X p of elements x, the components x(o, s) of which are functions 
both of whose arguments run through the elements of the group 7. 
We denote the clement with components F(o, s) = (¢ x s)F 
by F; the equation F’ = aF (F’ the double tensor obtained 
from fF by the operator a) is equivalent to F’=F.&. The 
group 7 X 7 of elements o X s contains 7 itself as the sub-group 
consisting of elements s x s. So far as the first step is con- 
cerned, our problem amounts to the following: Let I(s) be the 
components of a primitive idempotent element of the algebra 
t= p= (zm); we set 


1= SIls)(s x s) 


and study the elements of the form xl in p x p. They con- 
stitute an invariant sub-space (t xX t), which is to be reduced 
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into its irreducible invariant constituents; in Pauli’s case we 
have in particular 


1= FE Rs 3), 


The procedure which it seems natural to follow is first of 
all to express the modulus 1 of p in any two ways as the sum of 
primitive independent idempotent elements : 


p= ei, a BP (12.3) 
‘ j 


An arbitrary element x of the algebra of p X p is reduced into 
independent constituents in accordance with the equation 
bee Le; ee) oe: (12.4) 
aj i,j 
Now we know from § 10, II, that the elements of the form x,, 
constitute an irreducible invariant sub-space ),;; consider 


a Divigl 
do 9 


in this light. The projection «> y = xl sends ),; over into 
a certain invariant sub-space (p,;) of (v x Yr); Since those 
x of p,; for which x1 = 0 constitute an invariant sub-space of 
p,; we have only the two typical possibilities: either (p,;) = 0 
or this projection x > xl maps p,; in a one-to-one and similar 
manner on (p;;). The sum 


(t X t), = SY (pis), (12.5) 


arranged in some particular order, is such that each term can, 
in virtue of its irreducibility, only either be contained in the 
sum of the preceding terms or be independent of this sum. On 
retaining only those terms arising from this second possibility, 
(t x t), is completely reduced into the sum of certain of the 
(p,,); the representation induced in (t xX t), by the regular 
representation of the group a X 7 is correspondingly reduced 
into its irreducible constituents of the form h’ x }. It will be 
remembered that this symbol stands for the correspondence 


(a, sy-> U'(a) Xx Cis), (12.6) 


where h’, are the irreducible representations o > U"(a), 
s—> U(s) of a. This representation }’ x h appears with a 
certain multiplicity b(y’, x) which is determined by the number 
of pairs ij in (12.5) whose e,’ generate the representation h 
and whose e, generate }. These considerations are of course 
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merely a repetition for the case at hand of the proof of theorem 
(6.1). 

We now return to the space of double tensors and consider 
the sub-space & defined by those of the form I/F. It is the 
substratum of a certain representation &(2, x 2,) of 2, xX 2), 
and its complete reduction is given by the formula 


ME, x Za) = THO, NG X Ga): (12.7) 


This remains correct even if » or ” is less than f. Earlier in 
this chapter we introduced the right- and left-invariant sub- 
space Ty of t as that sub-space consisting of all elements F which 
correspond to tensors F in the n-dimensional vector space Ry. 
On denoting this tj, which depends on » (and only for » =f 


n 
coincides with the entire t), by t we should consider the algebra 


v n y n 

t X tinstead of t x t. But if e is in x and e, in t, the manifold 
v n 

of elements x(e; x e;) is not decreased on restricting x to t x t, 


and every e, (¢,) which is equivalent to such an e} (e,) also 
belongs to x (t). This shows that (12.7) remains correct under 


this restriction to t x t; the only effect is that those terms for 
which $, X §, is the 0-dimensional representation are illusory 
We are now ready to take the second step: to perform the 
transition from the algebra 2, x 2, to 2 = 2, by taking y in 
(12.2) as the identity. We then see immediately that the 
representation (2) of 2, whose substratum consists of the 
double tensors of 2 in the sense of equation (12.1), is completely 
reduced into its irreducible constituents §, corresponding to 
the various primitive characters y of a, in accordance with the 
equation 


(2) = Smx) *D. 


The multiplicity m(x) with which this representation § occurs 
is given by 


TUX — ONG NX) (12.8) 


where N,(x) is the dimensionality of the representation ®,, 
and the sum is extended over all the primitive characters y’ 
of a. Hence on disregarding the spin perturbation we obtain 
the same type of reduction into non-combining systems of 
terms as before, except that the multiplicity, which was previ- 
ously equal to the dimensionality g of x, is now given by (12.8) 
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(The spin perturbation causes weak inter-system combinations 
to take place and, in addition, resolves each term of the system 
X into its m(x) components. m(x) is the multiplicity of the 
multiplet structure. Term systems y for which m(y) = 0 do 
not appear at all.) 

Our reciprocity theorem enables us to determine the con- 
stants b. As mentioned before, 7 is contained in 7 X 7m as the 
sub-group of elements of the form s x s; the algebra p = (z) 
appears in p X p as the totality of algebraic elements of the form 
D4a(s)(s X s). The elements xl of the algebra p constitute an 
& 


irreducible invariant sub-space ,; let the irreducible repre- 
sentation of + which is induced in this sub-space by the regular 
representation be denoted by , and its character by A(s). The 
space of all elements of the form 2/ in p X p is then <p) in the 
notation of §10; it is the substratum of the representation 
<b> of p X p. <§D contains the representation h’ x h exactly 
b times; the reciprocity theorem then tells us that the number 
of times the representation }’ x h contains the representation 
h, on restricting 7 X 7 to its sub-group a is also b. Now this 
restriction to mw sends the representation (12.6) of a Xx w into 
the representation 


(s, s) > U(s) x U(s) 


of z. This means, however, that b(y’, x) is the number of times 
the representation }), of m 1s contained in the representation ty x } 
of mw (no longer with boldface multiplication sign!). Hence 
b is expressed by 
B(x’, x) = Mx’(s)x(s)A(s~)}. (12.9) 

With this we have carried our solution of the problem of deter- 
mining the multiplicities m(x) as far as is possible in the general 
case. 

Consider in particular the special cases (1) complete symmetry, 
@ = [Rf], and (2) complete anti-symmetry, & = {9t/} the 
Pauli case. For the first A(s) = 1. With each irreducible 
representation x is associated the contragredient representation 
with character ¥(s) = x(s74); if the substratum of the first 
is generated by the idempotent element e the substratum of 
the latter is generated by-é. Or we may describe this situation 
by saying that x and X are the characters of mutually contra- 
gredient representations. (Accidentally x(s~') = x(s) for the 
complete symmetric group 7; this does not hold for a general 
permutation group, however, whereas our entire theory does.) 
Equation (12.9) now becomes 


b(x’, x) = MXx’(s)x(s~7)}- 
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But in virtue of the orthogonality property of characters this 
mean value is 1 or 0 according as the representation ¥ is equiv- 
alent to x’ or not. The expression (12.8) for the multiplicity 
then assumes the simple form 


jd) = NaC. 


The theorem that the representation h x § contains the identical 
representation s—> 1 once or not at all according as ’ is equiv- 
alent to the contragredient of § or not is nothing other than 
the fundamental theorem [III, (10.5)] on which the entire 
theory of representations was based. 

In the second (anti-symmetric) case A(s) = 6,. Now 


XS) ee xis) 


is the character of the ‘‘ dual” representation * associated 
with }; if § is generated by the idempotent element e then h* 
is generated by the idempotent e*{s) = 6,-e(s7). Or if 
h:s— U(s) then §*:s—+6,- U(s). The expression for the 
multiplicity is in this case 


m(x) = N,(x*) (12.10) 


If we denote the 1-dimcnsional representation s—> 8, by {1}, 
the fundamental theorem mentioned above tells us immediately 
that }’ x contains the representation {1} once or not at all 
according as ’ is equivalent to }* or not. (12.10) is the actual 
multiplet formula, for this second case is the one which is of 
interest for atomic physics. 


Additional Remarks. 


The only cases of importance for physics, (1) that of sym- 
metric and (2) that of anti-symmetric double tensors, can be 
handled by elementary methods. We again refrain as long as 
possible from making restrictive assumptions concerning the 
field over which the algebras are defined. The method will be 
illustrated by application to case (1). 

(12.11) If e,, e,: are equivalent idempotent elements, then 
é,, &y are also. 

Proof. Let p, be mapped on p,. by a one-to-one similarity 
correspondence J": x, = %x,b; b is here the element, of char- 
acter (€,, é,), into which e; issent by I. Let the inverse corres- 
pondence carry é, over into a, which is then of character (€s, €,). 
I’ carries a over into é,; since the element associated with a by 
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I is ab we have e, = ab. Similarly, we find with the aid of J™? 
that e, = ba. We then have 


@—al, ¢€, =a, eae, —a, ¢,be, = bd. 
Conversely, the existence of these equations guarantees that 
Xs = Belt) xy S= Xo 


are reciprocal similarity correspondences ), < ». That is, the 
existence of these four equations means that e, and e, are 
equivalent. We need only to ‘‘ roof ’’ these equations in order 
to conclude that é, and é are then also equivalent—i.e., go 
over to the quantities % associated with each of these x by the 
definition x(s) = x(s~!). We have here neither assumed that 
the e are primitive nor that the field is algebraically closed. 


(12.12). The invariant sub-spaces $, p generated by e, é are 
the substrata of mutually contragredient representations. 

Proof. Let p consist of all elements xe; we introduce in 
addition to this left-invariant sub-space the right-invariant 
sub-space q consisting of all elements of the form ex. Let 
tr (xy) be the trace of the elements x and y, which may vary 
freely in p, q, respectively ; we assert that it is a non-degenerate 
bilinear form. That is: if tr (ay) = 0 identically in q then the 
element a of p must be 0, and if tr (xb) = 0 identically in p the 
element b of q must be 0. Indeed, if 2 is any arbitrary element 
whatever and a is in p, then 


ag = de*s = a- ea = ay, 


where y = eg ising. Hence the assumption that tr(ay) = 0 in q 
implies that tr(az) = 0 for arbitrary z, whence a = 0 [cf. § 4]. 
Similarly for the remaining case tr(xb) = 0. 

Now let p and q be referred to arbitrary co-ordinate systems 
andi let tie co-ordinates of vy be 61,9.) a> May Par ia 
respectively. Then tr(xy) is of the form 


tr (ay) = Dsix Es Nk 
(i, %) 


The theorem above shows that g Sh andh Sg, whence h= g, 
and that the coefficients s;, may be considered as the coefficients 
of a non-singular linear transformation. Hence on choosing 
the co-ordinate system in q in an appropriate manner tr (xy) 
may be reduced to the canonical form 


tr (xy) = Sb Te 
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But then 
eC —ainet ied) ely to oi), 
Hence the simultaneous substitution 
a! = Px, ae = Vi 
which does not lead out of p, q respectively, leaves the trace 
invariant. These two transformations are therefore contra- 
gredient in the new co-ordinate systems; our assertion (12.12) 


then follows immediately on writing the second of these equations 
in the “ roofed” form y’ = r} and noting that 9 runs through 


the left-invariant sub-space p generated by éas y runs through q. 
After this preliminary skirmish we apply the method em- 
ployed before, somewhat modified, to the case (1) in which 


l= 7E(s os)e 


We are now interested in the reduction (12.4) only for symmetric 
elements x, i.e. elements which satisfy the equations 

iar esr) —— (aes) (12.13) 
for ally. This amounts to replacing x by xl; we subsequently 
note that xl(e’ x e) is not symmetric and accordingly multiply 
again on the right by /. We thus replace e’ Xx e by de’ x el 
rather than (e’ x e)l and proceed to obtain an explicit expression 
for the reduction, rather than calling on the aid of the reciprocity 
theorem. First, the components of ie’ X e) are (on ignoring 
the factor 1/f!) given by 


Ze'(ro)e(rs) = Xe(s tr )e"(ra) = ée'(s~o), 


This expression vanishes if ée’ = 0; for e’ =é we find it is 
equal to é(s1¢) = e(o71s). This suggests that we choose 


l= Dee l= PUG, 


as the two complete reductions (12.3) of the modulus 1. The 
only terms in the sum (12.4) which then remain for symmetric 
x = xl are those of the form x«(é; X e,), and the factor I(é, x €:) 
is the element with components ei(o-4s), Since x(é; x e,) has 
not been reduced identically to 0 on restricting x to the domain 
of symmetric elements, the sub-space which it generates is 
here, as before, equivalent to the irreducible p, xD, Dhe 


next step consists in multiplying on the right with J, whereby 
e(a~1s) becomes, in accordance with (8.3) and (7.22) 


) 


1 1 il 
a e710 sy) = =v ( 51g) een eet 
ae ) = 5-(0-%) 
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Our final result is that any symmetric x can be reduced in ac- 
cordance with 


x= xe'-+- xe’ +--+, where e(o, s) = Fi e(a-ts) ; (12.14) 
in deriving this result it is to be remembered that the number 
of times any irreducible representation appears in the regular 
one is given by its dimensionality. 

It follows from the fact that e(s) is a class function that these 
elements €’, €’’, - + - constitute a set of independent idempotent 
elements in p X p. This result is in fact obtainable by direct 
methods and is valid, regardless of whether the field in which 
we are operating is algebraically closed or not. To show this 
we note that any “‘symmetric’’ element x(o, s) is a function 
only of so~! in virtue of (12.13): x(o, s) = x(so~1). Thus there 
exists a one-to-one correspondence between the symmetric 
elements of p X p—the space of which we denote by [t x r]— 
and the elements of r. Direct computation shows that this 
correspondence associates with each left-invariant sub-space of 
[t X t] aleft- and right-invariant sub-space of t, and conversely ; 
the reduction of [rt X t] into left-invariant sub-spaces thus 
parallels the reduction of rt into sub-spaces which are both left- 
and right-invariant. The whole problem is thus much simpler 
for [x x 1] than for v itself; its solution is obtained by carrying 
over the equation 

xa we’ + xe’ f°: (7.5) 


for the algebra p to [t xX t], the result of which is (12.14). 
Nevertheless we must return to the previous less elementary 
analysis in order to see—and this result presupposes that the 
field is algebraically closed—that each of the irreducible in- 
variant sub-spaces of [r xX t] obtained in this way is equivalent 


to a sub-space of the algebra t X t of the form p x p (where 


p and p are irreducible invariant sub-spaces of r with generating 
units e and é). 

The completely anti-symmetric case can be dealt with in a 
corresponding elementary way. 

The complete reduction of the manifold Rf of tensors in the 
2-dimensional spin space §t,, v = 2, is accomplished with the 
aid of the Clebsch-Gordan formula [III, (5.9)]. (c)/ is@, x ©, x 

- X ©, (f factors), where ©, is the representation of the linear 
group ¢ = ¢, by itself, and by the formula mentioned above this 
representation is completely reducible into the irreducible ©,, 
where v can assume only the values f, f— 2, f/—4,---°. The 
dimensionality of ©, is v-+1, and to each of these possible 
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dimensionalities there corresponds here but one irreducible 
representation. Formula (12.10) then tells us that there exists 
only one term system having the multiplicity v + 1(= f+ 1, 
J — lf —3\-*=)] compare the beginning of jal aronnumicenoime 

The preceding analysis seems to me to be necessary in order 
to obtain a complete understanding of the relations implied by 
the permutation group without recourse to the approximation 
characteristic of the thcory of perturbations. So far as the 
latter is concerned we proceed as follows. Again consider a 
term of the form (8.4) of the unperturbed system, the only 
degencracy of which is that necessitated by the equality of 
the felectrons. The perturbation equation is then 


Fis, + +, uty) = Sa(st) - F(uky, «+ +, tyky), (12.15) 
t 


where the a(s) are the exchange energies and i, -- + i;, k, ++ - k, 
are obtained from 1--- f by the permutations s, ¢ respectively. 
Let ¢ be the tensor in spin space defined by 


F(yl, 22, ° + +, uf) = P(e + + + 4); 
the anti-symmetry of the double tensor F then tells us that 
FOC ae Or) ram Grec | 3 fy) 
and on letting a’(s) = 6, + a(s), (12.15) becomes 
o = a’d. (12.16) 


The problem is thus reduced to that of finding the characteristic 
numbers of this linear correspondence in the 2/-dimensional 
space Wf. 

Let #,(P) be the characteristic functions of the single electron. 
If the perturbation is due solely to the Coulomb forces between 
the various electrons, that part of the energy matrix NG a 
k, + + + ky) which is due to the perturbation is obtained additively 
from terms of the form 


fee Pi (7) ah, rea ee 
fr. fe BP ee tel) We ay 


where « += 8 and the denominator is the distance between the 
two points P, and Ps. The orthogonality of the # tells us that 
this integral can be non-vanishing only if the permutation s, 
which sends the set of indices k into the set i (both of which 
are permutations of 1, 2,---, f), is either the identity or the 
transposition (#8). In this latter case we find 


a(s) == Eup —— {ee P ve PP WP ay ay 


Jey 
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On the right-hand side of (12.16) we then have only the terms 
arising from s = | and the transpositions s = (af) : 


§ = {a(l) — JE aalaB)}. (12.17) 


Dirac has given a remarkable formula for the transposition 
acting on a spin tensor. Let G* be the spin of the a electron ; 
Sz, Sp) O2 are then the operators 

i 0; 
fo a] 


0 Il 0 —7 
1 of ik 06 

acting on the «” index of the tensor (112° + ty). On calculating 

in particular 


(G'G*) = Sis? + Sis? + sis? 


(which should perhaps be written (©! x G?) instead, since G! 
' affects only the first index and ©? only the second), we find that 
it is the operator 


ty bs 


acting on the first two indices, all other places being 0. Hence 


-(l + 6'G*)} is the substitution 


$(00) > $(00), o(11) > (11); $(10) + g(01), ¢(01) > (10) 
or the transposition of the first two indices. The energy (12.17) 
may then be written in the form 


H = Bp 3 ZEw SS", (12.18) 


This may be interpreted as saying that the aie between 
the electrons « and f is responsible for the term — 5H aalS*S?) 


in the energy operator. However, the constant EF, does not 
represent the energy of the unperturbed system.’* 
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C. Expiicir ALGEBRAIC CONSTRUCTION 
§13. Young’s Symmetry Operators 


We now supplement the general theory developed above 
by an explicit algebraic construction of the irreducible repre- 
sentations of the symmetric permutation group = ,;. This 
problem is, as we know, equivalent to that of constructing the 
primitive symmetry classes of tensors of order f by means of 
idempotent symmetry operators e; here a ‘“ primitive’ sym- 
metry class is one such that the symmetry of the tensors be- 
longing to it cannot be further increased by the addition of 
further symmetry conditions—such an additional condition 
either reproduces all the tensors of the class or reduces them all 
to 0. This construction is due to A. Young and G. Frobenius '*. 
with its help we are able to verify step by step the entire theory 
of representations of the symmetry group in an explicit and 
elementary manner. 

We are already acquainted with two very simple processes 
which yield tensors of maximum symmetry: “ symmetrization,” 
by means of which the tensor F yields the completely symmetric 
tensor J’sF, and “ alternation,” which sends F into D0. SE 


$ $ 
The first of these processes can be readily generalized as follows : 
We divide the range from 1 to » of the “ variables ”’ pi Oe 
on which the general tensor component F(tyte + + + iy) depends 
(or, what amounts to the same, the sub-indices 1, 2, - «=, f), 
into sub-sets of lengths f,, f,--+; Ath +-:: =f. We then 
symmetrize with respect to the indices of each of these sub-sets. 


eeod 
ea 
ae, 
| 


Pattern 7, 5, 4, 4, I. 


This distribution into sub-sets may be readily visualized with 
the aid of a “ pattern” P = P(f, fy, - - ‘) as illustrated in the 
accompanying figure [for the pattern P(7, Daye 4) seach on 
the f squares in the pattern is occupied by a different one of the 
P integers], 2,--= f, Bach of the subsets mentioned above 
constitutes a horizontal row of the pattern, and the various rows 


are arranged one under another. The individual sub-sets may 
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be arranged in order of decreasing length: f, =f, 2-°--; the 
pattern then consists of non-interrupted vertical columns as 
well as non-interrupted horizontal rows. Those permutations 
p which permute the members of each row among themselves 
constitute a sub-group (p) of a of order f,! f,! +--+ [denoted in § 8 
by (fi, fe, °° -)|. The symmetry operator described above, and 
which is to be applied to an arbitrary tensor, is 


to 
P 

henceforth p will always denote an arbitrary permutation which 
sends no numeral of one row into another row. 

So far we have made no use of the process of alternation. 
If after having symmetrized with the aid of the operator a we 
alternate with respect to certain of the variables or sub-indices 
1, 2,---, f, we certainly obtain 0 if any two of these numerals 
are in the same row, for the tensor obtained by the symmetriza- 
tion is symmetric with respect to any two such numerals and 
the result of subsequently alternating with respect to them must 
be 0. To avoid this situation we choose one variable in each of 
the rows and alternate with respect to them; since the order 
of the variables in each row is so far immaterial we may place 
these chosen variables in the first column. We then disregard 
the first column and proceed to alternate with respect to a set of 
variables obtained by selecting one from each row of the re- 
mainder of the pattern; these variables may now be shifted into 
the second column. This process is continued until we have 
covered the entire pattern ; thc result is that we have symmetrized 
with respect to the rows and have followed this symmetrization by 
alternation with respect to the columns. Let q denote an arbitrary 
permutation which permutes the variables in cach column among 
themselves; these g constitute a certain sub-group (q) of =. 
The alternation described above consists in applying the sym- 
metry operator 

b al 284 i q; 
q 


and the entire process consists in applying the resultant operator 


C= ba— »5,- gp: 
Ps 4 
We call c the Young symmetry operator belonging to the 
pattern P. 
In order to obtain a unique symmetry operator ¢ associated 
with a given pattern P we must specify the way in which the 
numerals from 1 to 7 are to be distributed in P: they shall be 
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introduced in such a way that on reading the pattern, as one 
would read a page of a book, they appear in their natural order 
1,2,::-,f- If we write them in any other order, say that ob- 
tained from the standard form with the aid of the permutation 1, 
we obtain a ‘‘ conjugate’ element c, which, as is readily seen 
on considering the relation between the tensors generated by 
these two operators, is related to c by 


Cr= re or eis) = 70-7) 


Hence the introduction of r results merely in a new name. 

From now on we operate with symmetry quantities, i.e. 
elements of the algebra (7), instead of tensors; we consider the 
invariant sub-space p, of t consisting of all elements of the form 
y = xé and the representation h, of 7 induced in it by the regular 
representation. With p, is associated the symmetry class §, 
of all tensors of the form cF. If we replace ¢ by one of its con- 
jugates c, we obtain instead of p, an equivalent invariant sub- 
space ; in this sense the order in which the variables are written 
in the pattern is quite immaterial. We hope that p, is irre- 
ducible and that the totality of representations }, associated 
with all possible patterns constitutes a complete set of inequi- 
valent irreducible representations of 7, This hope is strengthened 
by the fact that the total number of patterns is just equal 
to the number of inequivalent irreducible representations. To 
show this we note that the number of patterns is equal to the 
number of partitions of f into integral non-negative summands 
f=fA+f/+: + which satisfy the condition eas 2 ae 


On writing 
A-h=n, fe—fa = 12, sak 


we see that this number is equal to the number of solutions of 
the equation 


le ete i 


for non-negative integral r. But we have already seen that this 
is the number of classes of conjugate elements in 7 and, by the 
general theory, is therefore equal to the number of inequivalent 
irreducible representations of 7z. 

If the dimensionality n of the vector space is less than ie 
the only non-vanishing symmetry classcs are those arising from 
patterns containing at most m rows, for if the first column is 
longer than x alternation with respect to the variables standing 
in it alone causes an arbitrary tensor to go over into 0. The 
only patterns which we need in this case are consequently those 
obtainable from the algebra ty, instead of %, where t= Hoey as 
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defined in §2 above. The number of incquivalent irrcducible 
invariant sub-spaces into which the tensor space RY can be 
reduced is accordingly decreased to the number of partitions 
of f into m integral summands f= f, + fp +--+--+/f, for which 
a he re, 20. 

A permutation s=qp which is obtained by composition 
from a permutation p of (p) and a permutation q of (gq) can be 
so obtained in only one way. This is an immediate consequence 
of the remark that the equation gp = J can be fulfilled only by 
p=1,q= 1, for it asserts that p = q~! belongs to {p) as well 
as to (gq). The components of the symmetry operator ¢ can 
therefore be described as follows: c(s) = 0 unless s belongs to 
the set (q)(p) ; when s belongs to this set c(s) = +1 according 
as the unique decomposition s = qp yields an even or an add 
permutation q. 

We must now prove the following threc assertions con- 
cerning ¢: 

(1) ¢ is essentially idempotent ; or, more prccisely, c satisfies 
an equation cc =y-c, where y is a non-vanishing numerical 
factor. Furthermore, y is an integral positive number which 
is a factor of f!. Then replacing e by e = c/y, e is idempotent. 

(2) The sub-space p, is irreducible, the e introduced in (1) is 
primitive. 

(3) Different patterns lead to inequivalent sub-spaces py. 

The execution of this programme depends upon a simple 
combinatorial auxiliary theorem, which we now proceed to 
develop. Denote the lengths of the columns in the pattern 
P with rows of lengths f;, fo,°-: by ff, foo °: 


AZ2h2: fP2h2:-:; 
IR ig tho OSS SEs Seo oe 


We think of the pattern P as cut out of a rectangular chcss- 
board consisting of /, horizontal rows and ff vertical columns, 
and the permutation s as operating on f chess-men occupying 
the f fields. On interchanging rows and columns in P we obtain 
the dual or transposed pattern P*. 

Auxiliary Theorem. A permutation s belongs to (qp) if and 
only if any two pieces originally in the same row are not sent into 
the same column by s. 

Proof. It is evident that this condition is necessary in 
order that s belong to (gp). The change of position which one 
of the pieces suffers as a result of s can be accomplished in two 
moves, a horizontal and a vertical move (in this order). It 
is at first conceivable that the horizontal move could send the 
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piece into a field of the original board which is not contained in 
the pattern P. If the decomposition s = gp is possible p must 
represent the horizontal move and q the subsequent vertical 
one; it is clear that g and p are thus uniquely determined. 
Now if s satisfies the conditions enunciated in the above theorem 
the horizontal move can never throw them into the same column, 
i.e. the same field. It only remains to show that the horizontal 
move can never send any piece out of the pattern proper, or: 
those pieces which s sends into a column of length f* come from the 
first f* rows of the pattern. We divide the chess-board horizontally 
into an upper and a lower part, the upper consisting of the 
first f* rows. The pieces which are sent into the first column 
by s are, by assumption, from ff different rows; hence there 
are at least (and therefore exactly) ff — f* of them which come 
from the lower part of the board and not from the first f* rows. 
Note that f* — f* is exactly the number of fields in the first 
column which lie in the lower part of the board. On applying 
this argument to each column in succession we find that the 
number of pieces which s sends into those columns which pro- 
trude into the lower part of the board is exactly equal to the 
number of fields in this part of the board. Hence all the pieces 
in the lower part of the pattern are sent into columns whose 
lengths are greater than f*, and the only pieces s sends into a 
column of length {* come from the upper part of the board. 

This auxiliary theorem allows us to assert that if s does not 
belong to (gp) then there exist two pieces in a single row which 
are sent into the same column by s. If uw denotes the trans- 
position of the two pieces in their initial positions and v their 
transposition in the final then su = vs; here u belongs to (p) 
and v to (q). 


§ 14. Irreducibility, Linear Independence, Inequival- 
ence, and Completeness 


_ We now examine the Young symmetry operators ¢ associated 
with the various patterns. Obviously 


c(sp) = cls), e(gs) = 8, cls), (14.1) 


where p, q are, as usual, elements of (p), (q), respectively.’ 


iw rides (14.2). Any element a of (x) which satisfies equations 


a(sp) = a(s), a(gs) = 8, - a(s), (14.3) 


1s a multiple of c. 
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To prove this theorem we first note that (14.3) implies 


a(gp) = 84° a{!) ; 
on setting a(l) = A the equation 
a(s) =X- e(s), 


which is to be proved, is certainly correct for all group elements 
s of the form gp. We must next show that a(s) = 0 if s does 
not belong to the set (gp). Such an s implies that there exist 
transpositions wu and v, lying in (p) and (gq) respectively, for 
which su = vs. But then by (14.3) 


a(su) = a(s), a(vs) = 6,° a(s) = — a(s) 


? 


whence a(s) = — a(s) or a(s) = 0. 

Theorem (14.4). Every element of (m) of the form cxc ts a 

multiple of c. 

| It was shown in the general theory that this theorem is 
valid if ¢ is a primitive idempotent element of (7) and if 
the field in which we operate is algebraically closed; here we 
approach it from the opposite direction, as we wish to show 
directly that it holds for ¢ in order to prove that c is primitive. 
Now obviously any element of the form xc satisfies the first of 
equations (14.3) and any element cx the second; hence any 
element of the form cxc has both properties and is consequently 
a multiple of c. 

Theorem (14.5). cc= ye and y is a positive integer which 
1s contained in f). 

That cc is a multiple of c follows immediately from the 
previous theorem; y is therefore the number 


y = Zele(t) = Eels) - fs). 


Let the sub-space p, of elements of the form xé be of dimension- 
ality g. The projection 

X>y=xl (14.6) 
projects any element x into an element lying in this sub-space 
and is, within p, itself, merely the multiplication y= yx. Its 
trace is therefore yg; to see this we need merely to adapt the 


co-ordinate system in. group space to the sub-space p,. On 
the other hand its trace is immediately obtainable from (14.6) or 


y(s) = Exes); 


enisey tel) —9/ | hence 
ye — fe. 
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Consider the meaning of this fact that y is positive, ie. that 
c(s)c(s2) is oftener positive than negative ! 

e = c/y is idempotent; hence the character of the repre- 
sentation }, induced in p, by the regular representation 1s 
by (8.3) 


xo) — 5 Eel sr). (14.7) 


We obtain as a by-product the fact that the dimensionality g 
of the representation }, is a factor of f!. 

Theorem (14.8). p, 1s irreducible. 

We know already that this theorem is a consequence of (14.4), 
but it may be instructive to prove it directly as follows. Let 
e = c/y be reduced into two independent idempotent elements 
é; + e€,; then 


ee, = €,e =e, whence eee = 4. 


Now by theorem (14.4) any element of the form ee,e is a multiple 
of e; hence e, = Ae. ee, = ¢, then yields the equation A? = A 
for the number A. Consequently either A=1 or A= 0, ie. 
eltiicr ey — Ot e, — 0; 

We shall say that the pattern P’ with rows of lengths 
fi, fo, ° °° is higher than P if the first non-vanishing difference 
f. — fy fs — fay «+ is positive. 

Theorem (14.9). If the pattern P’ is higher than P then 
Col. 

We do not here assume that the variables are written in 
the patterns P, P’ in the normal form agreed upon in the previous 
section—i.e. in which the numerals appear in their natural 
order on reading the pattern as one would a page of a book. 
The proof is based on the fact (F) that there exist two numerals 
which are in the same row in the pattern P’ and in the same 
column in the pattern P. If v is their transposition it belongs 
to the group (p’) associated with the rows of P’ and at the same 
time to the group (gq) associated with the columns of P; hence 


(S06 (5) eC S)e—— cS) 
On replacing vt in 


Ces) — Pe Se TCG) (14.10) 


t 
by ¢ alone we find 


c'c(s} = — NO INAY =— Je (si eld) = — c'c(s). (14.11) 
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(F) is evident if the first row of P’ is already longer than the 
first row of P, for it is impossible to distribute the /,’ numerals 
in the first row of P’ over different columns of P if f, </;. 
If f; =f, and the numerals of the first row of P’ are actually 
distributed over different columns of P, we discard the first 
row of P’ and the f, fields of P containing the same numerals as 
this row. On shifting the fields of P upward to fill in the gaps 
P is transformed into a pattern which has exactly the same 
appearance as if we discarded the first row of S; we are only 
interested in the fact that this process leaves all pieces in their 
original column. The proof can then be completed by mathe- 
matical induction—by assuming that it holds for the abbreviated 
patterns obtained by omitting the first rows of P and P’. 

Theorem (14.12). Let c, c’, + + + be the Young symmetry 
operators associated with different patterns P, P’. +++; the corre- 
sponding sub-spaces )., Per, > + * are then linearly independent. 

Let the P, P’, P”, +++ be arranged in such an order that 
piesimeien thang onic erat Mie elmo mec sl clement. sor 
pb =p, is reproduced by right-multiplication with ¢/y but, by 
the previous theorem, this process transforms all elements 
x’ of p’, x’ of p’, +--+ into 0. Assume there exists such a linear 
dependence 


eta te” +++ -=0; 


on right-multiplication with ¢ we find x = 0 and consequently 
Pee ee 0) The theorem sise thus reduced (to the 
same theorem for the smaller set P’, P”, - + +, and the proof 
follows by mathematical induction. 

Theorem (14.18). Different patterns P, P' give rise to in- 
equivalent sub-spaces Po, Per. 

The proof is accomplished by a direct derivation of the 
orthogonality relations. Let P’ be higher than P. Since we 
did not assume in proving theorem (14.9) that the numerals 
were distributed in the same order in the two patterns P and P’, 
we may replace the element c with components c(s) by the 
“conjugate ” element ¢,-1 with components c(rsr7) : 


de (st )e(rir) = 0. 
t 
Summation with respect to r yields 
Sel(st) + ye(i) = 0. 
¢ 
On writing x = Xe, x’ = Xe this formula is equivalent to 
Ex'(st-)x(0) = 0. 
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In particular 
Ex'()x(0) = 0. 


If the two sub-spaces were equivalent we would have x’(#) = x(t), 
and since y(t!) = x(t) for the symmetric group the above 
equation would yield 


Zx"(s) = 0. 


But this is impossible, for by (14.7) the character x(s) has 
rational components, and in particular y(I) = g + 0. 

This last conclusion is valid only if the number field in which 
we operate is non-modular ; naturally this restriction is irrelevant 
for physics. Nevertheless it constitutes a blemish which should 
be removed, for the remainder of our deductions only introduce 
the minimum assumption that f! is not 0 in the field under 
consideration. Now from the general theory we know that 


Theorem (14.14). Dyisix(sa) — | 


The blemish mentioned above is removed by proving this 
theorem directly. We must show that 


Eyl) es) = 1 
or 
eisnre es) — le 


r, 8 


On replacing the summation variable s by sr, where 7 is fixed, 
this becomes 


we e(srje(s yh ale (14-15) 
Consider next the function 
a(S) i — Sesrje(s ma, 


as a function of s it satisfies the second condition in (14.3). 
But the first of these conditions is also satisfied, as can be seen 
immediately by replacing 7 in 

a(sp, s') = Le(spr)e(s’r-?) 
by the summation variable p-4r. Hence by (14.2) 


GS3) aoe Zelrje(s'r™) = c(s) + e(s’) = -c(s)c(s’) 
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and therefore the left-hand side of (14:15) or 


Zals, st) = 2 Selsjeo 
§ 8 
is actually equal to 1. 
The relations 
XS aoe — 0 or]! (14.16) 


& 


show that the primitive characters obtained by our construction 
from the various symmetry patterns are linearly independent, 
and since their number is equal to the number of classes of 
conjugates in the group 7, any class function can be represented 
as a linear combination of the x(s)._ In particular, the function 
1(s), which is 1 for s ={ and otherwise 0, must possess such 
an expansion : 


fl Als) = myls) + m'x/() +o > « (14.17) 


Multiplying by x(s~!) and summing over s we obtain, with the 
aid of the orthogonality relations (14.16), the equation 


fix(t) = flim 


or 
| m= g | (14.18) 


for m. Since 
x(s) = Zero) = Serls), 

equation (14.17) gives the reduction of the modulus 1 into 
primitive idempotent elements e,. Hence the regular repre- 
sentation is reduced into the irreducible representations }, 
associated with the various symmetry patterns. Since f! 1(s) 
is the character of the regular representation, eq. (14.18) is a 
direct verification of the fact—proved in the general theory—that 
the number of times each irreducible representation appears 
in the regular representation is equal to its dimensionality. 
This completes our direct and elementary development of the 
theory of the representations of the symmetric group. 

The method of proof employed in establishing theorem (14.9), 
i.e. that cc’ = Oif P’ is lower than P, will now be used to answer 
another question. Let a be the operator, introduced in the 
previous section, which symmetrizes with respect to the ciphers 
occupying the rows of P: 


a(s) = 1 or 0 according as s belongs to (p) or not, 
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and let the numerals be written in the pattern P’, which is 
lower than P, in an arbitrary order. I assert nee a =U. 
There exist two numerals which occupy the same row in P 
and the same column in P’. If v is the transposition of these 
two numerals then 


a(sv) = a(s), ¢’(vs) = — e(s), 


and the assertion is proved with the aid of (14.10), (14.11) on 
replacing c’, c there by a, c’. Hence also 


da(st“)c' (rir) = 0, 
t 


Ya(st)x’(t) = 0 or Sa(r7)yx’(rs) = 0. 

t fi 

That is, the sum of the x’(¢) extended over all elements t = rs 
which are left-equivalent to s mod. (p) [i.e. 7 in (p)], is zero. 
In particular, Yy’(s) = 0, where the sum is extended over all 


elements s of (p); x’ is the character associated with a pattern 
P’ which is lower than P. On applying this result to the con- 
siderations of § 8 (in particular, to (8-13) ff.) we find: 

If the individual I has the simple energy levels Ey, E2, +++ the 
term 


Views, fees ow in il ES" fons (hae pe" s - = f) 


of the unperturbed system I’ appears only in those symmetry 
classes of tensors whose pattern P’ = P(fy’, fo’ + > -) ts not lower 
WO. I STAG Ae? ©), 

Thus we saw in discussing the two-electron problem that 
terms of the form E, + E, appeared in the ‘“ anti-symmetric ” 
as well as the ‘‘ symmetric’ term systems, whereas terms such 
as 2E, appeared only in the latter. 

Finally, we consider the relations existing between two 
dual patterns P and P* with generators c, c* and characters 
x, x*. The group (p) which permutes the members of each 
row of P among themselves coincides with the group (q*) which 
permutes the members in each column of P* among themselves ; 
similarly (g) = (p*). If s = qp is in (gp), then s*= p4g4 = 
q*p* is in (q*p*), and conversely ; for such an element 


c(s) =0,, c*(s"*) = 8,5 = 5,. 


Hence in general—even when s is not in (gp) and, consequently, 
sl is not in (q*p*)—we have 


Case =" a nerc(s)e 
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“Dual” elements c, c* are therefore related to each other in 
exactly the same way as the ‘“ duals” introduced in § 12. 
Further 


yr =yi xs") = x*(s) = 8,-x(s); gt =e. 


If P is higher than Q, then conversely P* is lower than Q*. 
For if we lower P by taking away the last field of one of the 
rows of P and adding it to the end of a later (shorter) row, one 
of the columns of P is increased at the expense of a later (shorter) 
column; by such a process of shifting individual fields, in which 
no gap is to occur in a row or a column, P can be transformed 
into the lower pattern Q. 


§ 15. Spin and Valence. Group-theoretic Classification 
of Atomic Spectra 


If the vector space }t = ft, is only 2-dimensional, the only 
Symmetry patterns P which give rise to primitive symmetry 
classes of tensors of order f are those which consist of at most 
two rows. Let the first row contain / + v fields and the second 
i aeient 


) 


v= f— 2. 
The symmetry pattern P is thus uniquely characterized by the 
number v, which we call its valence, and v may assume any of 
the values f, f — 2, f—4,--+-+. Let 8, be the totality of tensors 
of the form cF obtained by applying the Young symmetry 
operator c associated with the pattern P to the totality of tensors 
F, and let §, be the representation of the linear group, the 
substratum of which is the tensor manifold $,. A sufficiently 
general tensor of order f which is symmetric in the first as well 
as the second rows of indices is given by 
De xX ee Xe XE terms) 
Soe ee (2 terms), 
where 
t= (%1, Xe), ') = (1, Ye) 


are two arbitrary vectors. On alternating with respect to the 
columns we find that the representation §, of the linear group 
¢ = ¢, is that one which is induced on the quantities 


(Xo — Xayx)' > xa (ry + re = 2). 


Hence §, is the representation of the linear group which was 
denoted in ITI, § 5, by &,. 
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This remark supplies the connection with the symmetry 
problem of quantum mechanics as dealt with in § 12—on apply- 
ing the Pauli exclusion principle when the existence of the spin, 
but not its dynamical effect, is taken into account.?® Since 
the spin space is 2-dimensional, formula (12.10) tells us that 
the only patterns P which give rise to a term system are those 
whose duals P* consist of at most two rows, i.e. those P which 
themselves have but two columns. If v is now the number of 
fields by which the first column of P exceeds the second we call 
v the valence of the term system or of the corresponding state of 
the atom. The multiplicity of the term system with valence 
v is v-+1, and to each of these possible multiplicities corre- 
sponds but one term system as we have already seen in § 12 
(in particular p. 356). We previously (Chap. IV) called s = v/2 
the ‘“‘ spin quantum number.” 

The fact that the longest column of P cannot exceed the 
dimensionality N of the vector space §, associated with the 
electron translation may result in a further restriction on the 
possible symmetry patterns P. This situation cannot arise 
as long as we deal with the total oo-dimensional system space. 
On the other hand if we restrict ourselves, for example, to those 
states of the electron which are characterized by a fixed principal 
quantum number 2 and a fixed azimuthal quantum number / 
—and which therefore constitute a (21 -+ 1)-dimensional sub- 
space R(nl) within R,—1.e. if we consider only those states of 
the atom in which all the f electrons outside a closed core are 
in R(nl), the dimensionality N is reduced to 22+ 1. Then f 
cannot exceed 2(2/ -- 1) and the possible valences of the states 
under consideration are given by the following table : 


Uf ieee yp ol, Ale al ee 
BO) DQ es ae: 0 1 0 
Vv o) 3 Yo eo oo ot )) 
4 


This table again gives us the alternation law, but shows that in 
addition the number of possibilities decreases from the middle 
of the table on. The possible multiplet numbers 25+ 1 of 
terms in these states is one greater than v. 

This ‘“‘valence”” v, which describes the symmetry state of 
the system, is actually the chemical valence, as was shown by 
F. London.° We allow two atoms, consisting of f,, fy electrons 
respectively, to come togethér to form a molecule with f = fy + fy 
electrons. Let 98,, $8, be irreducible invariant sub-spaces of 
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the system spaces Ri/1, RY respectively. In order to find which 
symmetry states the molecule is capable of assuming when the 
first atom is in the state $8, and the second in 8, we must com- 
pletely reduce the space 8, x $8, into its irreducible constituents. 
If we consider this decomposition as taking place in the vector 
space of electron spin rather than in that of electron trans- 
lation (the justification for which will be given below), the 
problem is solved by the Clebsch-Gordan series (III, 5.9); it 
tells us that if the valences of the symmetry states of the two 
atoms are v,, v, the resulting symmetry states of the molecule 
are those with valences 


V = Uy + Ug, Vy + Vg — 2, vy + vg—4, °° ;, joy — vel. (15.1) 


This situation can be readily visualized in terms of the symmetry 
patterns as follows. Bring the two symmetry patterns P,, P, 
of the two atoms into the positions shown in 
the accompanying diagram and then shove 2 
vertically upwards, one field at a time, until one 
of the two columns of the combined pattern is 
closed; each of these steps represents a possible 
symmetry pattern for the molecule, in which v is 
the number of fields which are not paired hori- 
zontally. The saturation of the valence bonds 
here appears as the pairing of fields or, more physi- 
cally, as the saturation of the spin of an electron 
in one of the atoms with that of an electron inthe  —|— 
other. The empirical theory of the valence bond = |—/— 
has therefore a rather profound significance. —|— 
We have yet to justify our use of spin space , 
rather than translation space in the above. Let the representa- 
tion of the permutation group 7, corresponding to the two- 
columned symmetry pattern of valence v be denoted by h,: its 
dual §} consists of but two rows. The Clebsch-Gordan series, 
together with the third reciprocity theorem of § 10 as applied to 
the linear group ¢ = ¢y, tells us that on restricting m to the sub- 
group 7 = 7, X 7, which permutes the electrons of each atom 
separately the representation h; of m contains the irreducible 
representation §}, x 3, of m’ once or not at all, according as 
v is one of the values (15.1) or not. From this it follows im- 
mediately that the same result holds for the duals on reducing 
§, after restricting m to m’. Applying the same reciprocity 
theorem in the opposite direction for the case in which c= c, 
is the linear group in » dimeusions, we find that the representa- 
tion 9,, X D», of ¢ (or the algebra 2) contains the representation 
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§), once or not at all according as v is one of the values (15.1) or 
not. On reducing §,, X 9, into its irreducible constituents 
we may expect to find other representations—which may even 
occur more than once—in addition to these simple ,, but these 
additional representations will correspond to symmetry patterns 
with more than two columns and are, in virtue of the Pauli 
exclusion principle, of no importance for physics. The number 
b introduced in § 11 is accordingly at most equal to 1 in the case 
of diatomic molecules. 

Molecules which consist of a larger number of atoms can 
be studied by the same method. If in particular we are in- 
terested in the case of three atoms and their valences are 24, v9, Vs, 
we can determine with the aid of the Clebsch-Gordan series 
the number 8, of times the representation ©, occurs in the 
reduction of ©,, x ©,, x ©,,. Those v for which 0, +0 are 
the valences of the possible symmetry states of the molecule 
and 6 = b, (which may here be greater than 1) are the corre- 
sponding multiplicities. The characterization of the quantum 
and symmetry states of a molecule which is formed by the 
union of three atoms in given quantum and symmetry states 
requires, in addition to the valence v, a further index which 
distinguishes between the various 5, possible energy levels. 
But this description of the various possibilities differs from the 
empirical theory of the valence bond—the manifold of possible 
bindings is smaller.?° 


Classification of Spectral Terms. 


Let the unitary or the complete linear group ¢,, in the system 
space R of the single electron be restricted to the group ¢, X Cy 
of transformations S, x S,, the two factors of which are trans- 
formations of the spin and translation spaces f,, R,, respectively : 
R= R, xX R,. The space {MR} of anti-symmetric tensors of 
order f is then reducible into irreducible invariant sub-spaces 
with respect to the algebra of symmetric transformations of 
the form (12.2). We thus obtain a distribution (I) of spectral 
terms among the various symmetry classes; this step is of 
universal validity and is applicable to molecules as well as 
atoms. 

The further classification of terms, as discussed in Chapter IV, 
A, refers to “simple” rather than “‘ quantum” states, i.e. to 
those states which are related to spatial rotation and moment 
of momentum in the same way that the quantum states are 
related to displacement in time and energy. Naturally this 
application of the rotation group D = b, (the elements of which 
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we now denote by a, 7, « - +) is significant only for atoms (or 
ions), the nuclei of which are considered as fixed centres of 
force. So long as we concern ourselves only with the electron 
translation and neglect the mutual perturbations of the electrons, 
which are characterized by principal and azimuthal quantum 
numbers # and J, each individual term of the system is char- 
acterized by the quantum numbers (n,, 1,; mo, lo; °° °3 my, d;). 
The number of times such a term appears in a given symmetry 
system is equal to the dimensionality of the linear sub-space 
in which the atomic states under consideration lie. The resolu- 
tion caused by the mutual perturbations parallels the reduction 
of this sub-space into its irreducible constituents Jtz with respect 
to the group Dd of rotations; the resulting components of the 
term have the natural multiplicities 22 + 1. The spin space is 
similarly to be reduced. Let bd induce the representations 
h,: ¢— U(c) and €:a— V(a) in R, and R, respectively. This 
second step (II), in which the spin and translation spaces are con- 
sidered separately, is interpreted from the stand-point of group 
theory as meaning that we associate with the element (g, 7) 
of ) X dD the transformation U(c) x V(r); we thus obtain a 
6-parameter sub-group of ¢, X ¢,, and on restricting c, X ¢, to 
this sub-group our original irreducible sub-space is further 
completely reducible into irreducible constituents. The irre- 
ducible representation of ) X D induced in such a sub-space 1s 
of the type D, X D,. The final step, (111), consists in introducing 
the coupling o=7: the 6-parameter sub-group is thereby 
restricted to a 3-parameter sub-group, i.e. that sub-group 
induced in the total system space by the rotations d. The 
spin perturbation then resolves each such term multiplet into 
its (at most 2s + 1) components : 


Deepa 22 = sas |! — s|) ; 
j 


naturally D, <x D, is here a representation of D instead of D X Db. 

Actually v= 2, and the transformations induced in the 
spin space §t, by the rotation group constitute the unitary group 
in two dimensions. Consequently the transition from ¢, to }, 
in step (II) involves no reduction in spin space—this is the 
essential simplification caused by the fact that ft, has so small 
a dimensionality. 

To the symmetry system of terms corresponds a certain 
irreducible representation of the unitary group u in the space 
R, of the electron translation and with it a certain irreducible 
characteristic (§ 9) 

X = X(&1, Ee, ie ), 
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The co-ordinates x; in the space Rt, are broken up into classes 
in the manner described in Chapter IV, § 1: 


a(m) [m=11—1,--+,—9; 
x(n) (a = ee 

Each of these classes describes a (2/ + 1)-dimensional sub-space 
R(nl) of R, in which the group bd of spatial rotations induces 
the irreducible representation D, and is characterized by the 
principal quantum number 7 and the azimuthal quantum number 
1. The arguments ¢; of X are correspondingly broken up into 
classes. To give the principal and azimuthal quantum numbers 
of the individual electrons—without stating how these numbers 
are distributed among the f electrons—we need only to state 
how many (f’) electrons are represented by states in each of 
the various sub-spaces Rt’ = R(nl). If, for example, 3 of the 
electrons are in ’ and the remaining 5 in R” (f= 8) we must 
separate out that part of X which is of degree 3 in the variables 
é; belonging to R’ and of degree 5 in those helonging to Kt’. 
The multiplicity M of the corresponding term 


E(ml,) + ISG) aie 0 E(nyl,) 


of the ‘‘ unperturbed"? atom in the symmetry system under 
consideration is then obtained from the part of X described 
above by setting all ¢ contained in it equal to unity. In order 
to determine how this M-fold term is broken up on taking the 
mutual influence of the electrons into account we replace the 
variables e(m) of the class R(nl) by e(m) = e™, the variables 
e’(m’) of the class R(n’e’) by ¢’(m’) = ¢™ (with the same é), ete. 
The resulting expression must be a linear combination of the 
sums 


with non-negative integral coefficients. This enables us to 
tell which of the various total azimuthal quantum numbers L 
appear, and how often, in the resolution of the above Leriin. 
each such L-term has still the multiplicity 2L + 1. 

Example. We consider, as an example, the case in which 
f = 3 and all three electrons are in the same sub-space R(nl). 
The possible symmetry patterns are 

| _= ial 


| 
ae 
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The Pauli exclusion principle allows only the first two; their 
valences are v = 3 and v = 1, and the corresponding terms are 
therefore quadruplets and doublets, respectively. The first 
pattern defines the anti-symmetric tensors of order 3 and the 
third the symmetric tensors. The corresponding characteristics 
are therefore 


WS Sh GH AQ 2 Sse 
i<j<k isjck 
On introducing 


S.= Lee, 3 = Le} 
t+3 
we have X3; = S,-+ S,+ s3. The dimensionalities of the re- 
presentations of a3 corresponding to these three patterns, and 
therefore the numbers of times the representations X,, Xo, X3 
of ¢ appear in (c)’, are easily shown to be 1, 2, 1, (in accordance 
with the equation 3! = 12+ 2?-+ 1%). Now the characteristic 
of the representation (c)° of ¢ is 


ty => De). = S3 + OSs + 6s; , (15.2) 
the equation 
t, = X, + 2X, + X3 = (25, + 5S, + Sa) + 2X, 
then allows us to conclude that 
Xe — So + ace 


We prefer to carry out the evaluation with the aid of the sums 
of powers 


nes TE sy De 
v 


we then have 
to = Sg + Se, ty = Ss 


in addition to (15.2). Consequently the characteristics in 
which we are interested are : 


Doublets : X= alti -- ts), (15.3) 


1pl 
Quadruplets: X,; = 5| lh — ts) — (te — ts) | (15.4) 


The solution of the problem discussed above is now obtained 
by replacing the 2/ + 1 variables ¢; by the set 


UG lil 6 o 9 —t 
e,e°, » & 
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and then expressing ¢,, ts, fj as a sum La;,(L) of expressions of 
the form 

(L): e+ elt... perk 
with integral multiplicities a,. The computation is considerably 
simplified by multiplying both sides of the equation by ¢ — I, 
as (L) then becomes e4*! — e~4, The multiplicities so obtained 
are given in the following tables : 


rh | L= ol ol = 3) =e) | Oe ee 
ee 1 @. Hs e¢ 
Multiplicity : J, 2, a suas _ 1, 9, 9, 
(increasing by 1 each step) (increasing by 2 
each step). 
heel L = 3i, 31 — 1, 31 ~ 2, 31— 3,- + 0 
Multiplicity ; iF 0, IL, 0, Gs il? 


{alternately 1 and o) 


La) 21) = een 


1, cae lh ’ — I, 
(alternately 1 and — 1) 
[| Oi, Bl le) — Oo) yo) ee) ee 
Mul 1. - i> 0... i= =O 
Multiplicity . Lo 1 0 1, — 1, 0, 


(repetition with period 3) 


On applying these results to the computation of X,, X, with the 
aid of (15.3) and (15.4) we find that the number of terms with 
total azimuthal quantum number L is as given in the following 
tables : 


Doublet System 


(1) L = 0, We Ble | 2% 
OF eee ae 


up to L=/. The period is here 3; the multiplicities in the 
second period are those of the first increased by 2, those in the 
third are obtained from those in the second by adding 2, etc. 


oy) Eee | eae ed 5, J --- 
0 StS | eo ee 


down toL =i], The periodicity is again 3, but the multiplicities 
in each period are obtained from those in the previous one by 
adding 1 instead of 2. 
Quadruplet System. The periodicity is here 6 instead of 3. 
(1) For the values of J. from 0 to 1 the first period of multi- 
plitities (20.1) 3, 4, 5) is for even 1: 010212 and for 
wodd i 10 tigi “athe multiplicities increase by 2 from period 
to period. 
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(2) For values of ZL from 31 down to / the first period is 
00010 1 regardless of whether L is odd or even, and the 
multiplicities are increased by 1 from period to period. 


§ 16. Determination of the Primitive Characters of 
wand a 


The guiding principle in the whole of the present chapter 
is the reciprocity between the symmetric permutation group 7, 
and the algebra 2 of symmetric transformations. But this 
latter can, as was shown in §1, be replaced by the special 
symmetric transformations induced in tensor space by the linear 
transformations of vector space and which constitute a group 
(c)f isomorphic with the linear group c. Indeed, we may even 
restrict ¢ to the unitary group u. The algebra 2 is thereby 
referred to a group—not to a finite group, it is true, but to a 
closed continuous group. Now we have seen in Chapter III 
that we may expect such groups to behave in a manner entirely 
analogous to that met in dealing with finite groups, at least 
if we concern ourselves only with unitary representations. As 
a rule we find in mathematics that the continuum is more easily 
handled than a discrete manifold; the formula (9.11), which 
expresses the fundamental reciprocity mentioned above, will 
therefore better serve to compute y from X than the converse. 

We therefore next evaluate the characteristics X of the 
continuous irreducible unitary representations of the -dimen- 
sional unitary group u by a direct method which is independent 
of our previous development. The case » = 1 has already been 
solved in III, §8; the procedure there developed serves as 
a model for the present case. With this in mind we first prove 
the following auxiliary theorem : 

A continuous function f(w,, we, °° *, wp) of absolute value 
1 which possesses the period 27 in each of the 1 real arguments 
and which satisfies the functional equation 


fw + @’)) = f((@))\ Me) 


is necessarily of the form 
F{(m)) = e(hyay + haw, + ° + + + pwn), 


where the constants / are integers. 
On introducing the functions 


Ai(w) = f(a, 0, 0, eee”; 0), fo() = f(0, , 0, ie Ss 0), aac 
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of one variable, we are able to conclude from the functional 
equation above that 


f(y, we, ° + +) = fil@r)felme) + °° 


It therefore suffices to prove the theorem for functions f(w) of 
one variable, and this we have already done {III, § 8]. 

Every element S of the group w is conjugate to a “ principal ” 
element £, i.e. to a transformation of the form 


Rae Ey te — lh eer (16.1) 


The numbers €, are of unit modulus and may therefore be ex- 
pressed as 


&, =e "= ¢(w,) 


¢ 


in terms of the ‘‘ angles of rotation’ w,, w., ° ++, w, (which are 
only determined mod. 27) of the unitary transformation S, 
In order to employ the orthogonality relations it is necessary 
to determine the volume dS of that portion of the group mani- 
fold u whose elements have angles between w, and w, + da,. 
@, 4,** *, A, being any 2 numbers, let D(a,, ao, ++ +, a,) denote 
the product 


IT (a; — a,) = [aed sy, 1| 

i<k 
of differences ; the » rows of the determinant on the right are 
obtained by replacing a successively by aj, as, °° *, Gm. The 


evaluation of the volume element dS will be carried out in the 
following section ; we here anticipate the result 


dS = AAdw, dw, + + + dorm, A= D(e, &,* * *, &q). (16.2) 


The determination of the primitive characteristics of u is 
accomplished by combining the following important facts.24 

1. Symmetry.—Each element S of u is conjugate to a prin- 
cipal element E, (16.1). Hence it suffices to determine the 
characteristic X of a continuous representation of u for such 
a principal element. FE goes over into a conjugate transforma- 
tion within u on permuting the ¢,: hence X ts a continuous 
symmetric function of the angles w, and is of period 2x in each 
of them. 

2. Arithmetic Properties—The principal elements constitute 
an Abelian sub-group of u; on compounding two such elements 
E, E’ the angles w,, w, are added. The normal co-ordinates 
yx iN representation space # can therefore be chosen in such a 
way that the principal elements correspond to principal trans- 
. formations 
EB: Ve pevn5 
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indeed, we have shown in J, § 5, that any commutative system 
of unitary correspondences can be brought simultaneously into 
diagonal form. On compounding two principal elements the 
condition that E be a representation is expressed by the functional 
equation 


Ploy, Wa, * + -)p(r, 2, * + *) = ply + a, we + 4, * + +) 


for each of the multipliers p = p,. The auxiliary theorem then 
tells us that each p; is of the form 


e(hya, a ros == hin), 


where the constants h are integers. The characteristic of the 
representation is the sum of these p,; hence X is a finite Fourier 
series in the arguments w with integral non-negative coefficients. 
The “ weights” of a representation are the sets of exponents 
(Ay, Re, > - >, Ba) of each term 


e(hyw, + Nos + * 8 6 + hyWn) = eft eh 2. 8 ghn 


which actually appears in X. The term (Ay, hg, ++ +, hn) is said 
to be “‘higher”’ than (hy, ho, * ++, 2) if the first non-vanishing 
difference h, — hy, hy — hg, - - + is positive. 


3. Orthogonality—For all primitive characteristics X the 
integral 


2x Qn 
ie a8 {XX AA da, oO 2 lay), 
0 0 
must have the value 
2n 27 
V= i ee fAAdu, - ++ dan. (16.3) 
0 0 


These orthogonality relations suggest that we introduce the 
Quantities © — "A= Xein place of the characteristics X. othey 
are also finite Fourier series, but they are anti-symmetric functions 


of the angles w instead of symmetric ones. /, ho,°- +, h, being 
integers arranged in decreasing order 
ea = Ih (16.4) 


we construct the ‘* elemental sum ”’ 
E(hy, he, ° + *, bn) = 2 7 e{hyw, + howe + eee + h,@n), (16.5) 


i.e. the alternating sum over the permutations of the arguments 
w; the term which we have written down is the highest one 
inthesum., Every alternating Fourier series is a linear aggregate 
of such elemental sums; since the coefficients of these sums are 
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integers, and in particular that of the “‘ highest’ term is 1, 
every alternating Fourier series, such as €, with integral co- 
efficients can be expressed as a linear aggregate of the form 


ES 25, ta eo a, ele ee 


with integral coefficients c, c’, + - +. Let this expansion be 
arranged in decreasing order, i.e. in such a way that the set 
(fy, hg, + - +) of exponents is higher than (hj, hg, - - -), etc.; 
(hy, he, +++) is then the highest term in €. A is itself an elemental 
sum, namely 


A= £1, 2 2, el 0) 
Hence if the highest term in X has exponents fi, fo, - * +, we have 
eer eae =frit t,he = fn} (16.7) 


in the following the numbers f; and h,; are always in the relation 
(16.7) with one another. 

We denote integration with respect to all the angles of 
rotation from 0 to 2m by a single integral sign and write dw 
for dw,dw, +++ dw,. We now calculate 


fEu, ho, ae E(hi, hg, ve ‘dw ; 


the # and the h’ are arranged in decreasing order in accordance 
with (16.4). Consequently no permutation of the # can coincide 
with a permutation of the h’ unless 


hy = hy, he = hs, hae, hn = Lo (16.8) 
the integral of each of the (m! )* terms in the product 
E(hy, he, +> *) Ely, Ia, + + +) 


is therefore 0 unless (16.8) holds. In this latter case those 7! 
terms, for which the permutation of the A is the same as that 
of the h’, each contribute (27)" to the integral and all others 
contribute 0; hence 


WORE GR Bahn = IP (2n)" 


according as (16.8) holds or not. Applying this in particular 
to the elemental sum A, we find 
fA Adw = V =n! (2n)n, 
On setting the expansion (16.6) in the equation 


[éEdw — ae 
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we find lc ie >=: 1], Since the ¢c, c’, - ++ are non- 
vanishing integers die ane Disteverme can appear in (16.6), and 
we must have ¢ = 1 or -- 1, and since the coefficient of the 
highest term of € (as of X) must be positive we are restricted to 
the first alternative ¢c=1. We have thus shown that every 
primitive characteristic is of the form 


xa flv) ieee] agg 
A [oot ere ell 
where the h; are integers arranged in decreasing order : hy >hy>-> 
The function defined by (16.9) is a finite Fourier series with 
the highest term (/,, fo, ° ++, fn); the coefficient of this term, its 
multiplicity, is 1. 
4. Completeness.—The last question to be answered asks 
whether every function of the form (16.9) is conversely the 
- characteristic of some irreducible representation of u or not. 
Our explicit algebraic construction allows us to answer this 
question in the affirmative. To show this we first note that the 
representation of order f arising from the symmetry pattern 
with (at most 2) rows of lengths f,, fo, °° -, f, has as highest 
weight (f,, fo, ° °°, fn); this can be seen immediately by con- 
sidering the representation as generated by alternation from 
the product of » vectors, the first of which occurs f, times as 
a factor, the second fy, etc. (as in the simple case at the beginning 
of § 15). The f are here any integers satisfying the conditions 


es ee 


On dividing the transformation corresponding to the arbitrary 
element S of u in this representation by the / power of the 
determinant of S (/ being any fixed non-negative integer) ne 
re welt of the resulting transformation is (ff — 
fe— -, fn — !); this simple device thus enables us to me 
i ae Satie the restriction f, 20. We have thus proved that 
all irreducible unitary representations of the unttary group Un 
are obtainable by completely reducing the representations (u)s for 
f= 0, 1, 2,- ++ into their irreducible constituents and multiplying 
by the 1-dimensional representations 


See Se PSO 421, 2 2 4, 


We have further shown that the characteristic of the trreductible 
representation ) = (fi, fe, °° *, fn) of order f of u, which is gener- 
ated by the symmetry pattern P(fi, fo, °* +, fn), 1S given by equation 
(16.9). 
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We could also have obtained this last result with the more 
transcendental method of proof employed in steps 1 to 3. If 
we are operating in the continuum of all complex numbers 
rather than an arbitrary field the proof of the completeness of 
the irreducible representations of a finite group can be formulated 
in such a way that it can be taken over immediately for the case 
of a closed continuous group with the aid of the theory of integral 
equations. The particular application of this general group- 
theoretic completeness theorem to the group Dd, of rotations of 
a circle into itself yields the completeness of the Fourier orthog- 
onal system e'™? (m= 0, +1, +2,---). Its application to 
the closed group u, yields the following two facts: (1) Every 
expression of the form (16.9) is in fact a primitive characteristic. 
For if it were not it would be a non-vanishing function of position 
on the group manifold—in fact, a class function—whose Fourier 
coefficient with respect to each irreducible representation 
vanishes ; it is indeed orthogonal to all other functions of the 
form (16.9). (2) We further find that the functions (16.9) 
constitute a complete set of orthogonal functions for symmetric 
periodic functions of w, ws,°++,@,; this result is of no particular 
interest, as it is a consequence of the completeness of Fourier’s 
orthogonal system in one dimension. Our general considerations 
(1) to (4) yielded so many properties of primitive characteristics 
that we were able to obtain an explicit expression for them from 
these properties alone. 

Consequences.—The assumption that h, = f, = 0 constitutes 
no actual restriction; the characteristic is then a symmetric 
rational integral function of the ¢ of order f. The e are in fact 
roots of the characteristic polynomial f(r) = det (71 — S) of 
the unitary transformation S; it is therefore possible to express 
X rationally and integrally in terms of the coefficients of this 
polynomial, and therefore in terms of the coefficients of the 
matrix S. The restriction to the unitary group can then readily 
be removed, but we shall not go further into these considerations 
Ine ne: ce 

The dimensionality of the representation X is found by 
calculating X for the unit element, all of whose characteristic 
numbers ¢, are 1. On substituting directly in (16.9) we obtain 
the indeterminate form 0/0, so we proceed as follows. Take 


Oy Ae), co ae *, @, = Ow 
in terms of the single anglew. The determinant in the numerator 


of (16.9) is then the alternating sum of the terms obtained from 
the product 


e(hy (1 — 1)w) + e(hg(n —- 2)w) + + + e(h,0w) 
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by permutaticns of the numbers nm — 1, n—2,---, 0; 
therefore equal to 


[fe(ha)}7t, + + +, {e(hen)}, 1] 


or to the product of the differences of the expressions e(h,w), 
e(haw), + + + obtained by subtracting any member of the set from 
any of the earlier members, On allowing w > 0 we have 


e(hyw) —- e(hyw) ~ tw(h, — hy). 


it is 


The dimensionality N of the representation denoted by 


Hf; fz, ++ +, fn) in the above is consequently 
— Dth,, he, eae h,) 
a eee 0) (16.10) 


Evaluation of the Characters of w;—Having obtained explicit 
expressions for the characteristics of the representations of u, 
we now employ the connection between the representations of 
am, and u, developed in § 9 to evaluate the primitive characters 
of w,. In equation (9.12) x is the character and X the char- 
acteristic of the irreducible representations of w, and U,, re- 
spectively, generated by the symmetry pattern P(f, fo, °° *) ; 
in particular we must put X = 0 if the pattern has more than 
n rows. The sum is extended over all possible symmetry 
patterns P with f fields. The expression (16.9) for X then allows 
us to enunciate the following rule for the evaluation of x: Let 


Mie tists) (16.11) 


denote the value of the character of the irreducible representation 
b(A, fe, °° *) of a, which is generated by the symmetry pattern 
P(fi, fe + *), for an element s belonging to the class f = (222° + °). 
Choose an arbitrary positive integer n and construct the sums 
G, >, °° + of powers of n independent variables &, &2,°* *, En, and 
the product D(e,, &o,°* *, En) of their differences. The term (16.11) 
is then the coefficient of the term eek +--+ eh (hy =f; + (n — 2)] 
in the expansion of 


Diya ++ €_) oboe es (16.12) 


We here assume that the pattern P has at most m rows; hence 
if we wish to obtain all primitive characters of a, we must choose 
n =f. The rule shows that the components of the characters 
are integers. 

This result was obtained by Frobenius in a purely algebraic 
manner, without introducing the continuous group u.”* But 
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I believe that the real reason for the rule comes to light only 
when we consider this connection between the groups a, and 
u,—in particular, it enables us to understand why a second 
integer ” in addition to fis involved. 

The dimensionality g of h(f,, fo, °**) is obtained by substitut- 


ing the areunient s—= [7 4) — (. 7,7, — =) ee 
character y. Formula (9.12) is then 
oj = Lex, 


where the sum is extended over all patterns P(j;, fy, °°). Since 
a, 1s the characteristic of the m-dimensional representation 
c: S-»S of the group u by itself, this merely means that in 
the complete reduction of (c)f the irreducible representation 
9 = D(A, fe, -* +) appears exactly g times, as we already know. 
On substituting the explicit expression (16.9) for X we obtain 
af. jer, ae 1| — le*, gh te eM |, 

& ws accordingly equal to the coefficient of chee - + - eh in the 
expansion of the product on the left-hand side. The term 
+ epel? +--+ ek in the expansion of the determinant must 
be multiplied by the term 


f! rth hole 
(i= hii, =e 2 


of of in order to obtain a contribution to the term eli ght « 
of the product. (k,, ky, + - +, ky) here run through the per- 
mutations of 2 — 1, +++, 1, 0 and g is accordingly equal to the 
alternating sum 


1 
I » a(R Nera 


over these permutations, or equal to the determinant 


peel flee 
(h—n-+ 1)! "(h—1? he 
! 
= ah a $2), AL 


The rows of this determinant consist, on reading from right to 
left, of polynomials in h of degrees 0, 1, - - *, (7 — 1) with highest 
coefficient 1. The determinant is therefore 


[ee re 1| 
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and we finally obtain the simple formula 


_ i ee 
= Teel < Sore (16.13) 


n is to be taken at least as large as the number of rows in the 
pattern P(f,, fo, °° +); the reader should convince himself by 
direct calculation that the value of (16.13) remains unchanged 
on replacing x by 2 + 1. 

Frobenius’ rule for the character and this formula for the 
dimensionality are vastly superior to (14.7) for purposes of 
practical evaluation. 

As an example, we carry through the computations for the 
case of four electrons; the results are given in the table below. 
The group 7,4 contains twenty-four elements which are divided 
into five classes of conjugates ; cach of these classes is designated 
in the second column of the table by the values (i272 - - -) as- 
sociated with it. The first column contains the number of 
elements in each of these classes, and the sign -+ or — indicates 
whether the class consists of even or odd permutations. Each 
of the five remaining columns contains the values of a primitive 
character for the classes in whose row thcy stand. The symmetry 
pattern to which each of these charactcrs belongs is indicated at 
the head of the column by the numbers f,, fs, -- - of elements in 
its rows. The first and the last of these columns may be filled in 
immediately, and the second and third with the aid of Frobenius’ 
rule. The fourth is then obtained from the second on noting 
that its symmetry pattern is the dual of that of 2; we need 
then merely to replace the values in the second column by their 
negative for the (-)-classes. Since patterns 2 and 3 contain 
but two rows we may take n = 2. Hence on writing x, y in 
place of ¢,, 2 we have merely to find the coefficients of x*y (for 
the column 31) and xy? (for the column 22) in the following 
polynomials : 


Ce), , 
(% — y)(% -+ y)%(a® + y?) = (x + y) (x? — y?) (2? + y?) 
= (x + y\(x* — y’), 
ger es : 
(x — y)(x + y)(x? + y®) = (x? — y*)(x8 + y), 
(eo Dae 


The dimensionalities of the five irreducible representations are 
contained in the first row; they are 1, 3, 2, 3,1. The verification 
of the orthogonality relations is left to the reader. 
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‘Pattern, 
No. 
Elements, (cltee 


ee 
62. | 31 
Bee at PY 
8 | 101 
6— | ool 


§17. Calculation of Volume on 4 


Consider the line elements going out from the unit point J 
on the group manifold u, i.e. the infinitesimal unitary trans- 
formations 5S = |[Ssag||._ We may take as the real components 


eee | 
of this ‘‘ vector’? the 2 quantities Ae 8S,, and the real and 


imaginary parts of the n(n — 1)/2 quantities Ssag(a<); the 
total number of components is thus n?, which is therefore the 
dimensionality of the group manifold u. Now ina linear algebra 
of this kind we may replace any two real quantities a, b by the 
complex quantities a+ ib, —a-+ ib obtained from them by 
a simple linear substitution; we may therefore replace the 
real and imaginary parts of Ssxg (a <B) by Ssag itself and 
— bSag = dSpx. 

On transporting such an infinitesimal vector to the point 
S on the group manifold by a left-translation its terminus goes 
MmtGe the pomt. 5 49 ¢5 — S(1+ 5S), dS=S-+8S; we must 
therefore consider the infinitesimal clement 5S — SdS as the 
“vector? which leads from S to S+ dS. Our definition of 
volume on the group manifold [IIT, § 12] consisted in the 
following: the parallelepiped defined by n? vectors 8S leading 
from the fixed point S to the neighbouring points S + dS has 
as volume the absolute value of the determinant formed from the 
components of the 2? vectors 8S. In accordance with the above 
remarks we may take as components of the vector 8S = [[Ssagl| 
the totality of coefficients dsxg themselves. 

Any S can be expressed in the form 


== UEU- (17.1) 


where & is a principal (diagonal) element of u and U is unitary. 
S is unchanged on multiplying U on the right by any principal 
element. We employ a geometrical terminology which will 
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allow us to visualize our procedure by means of an analogy. 
Two elements U, U’ of u which are right-equivalent with respect 
to the group of principal elements: U’ = UE, will be said to 
“lie on the same vertical [U].”” From the n?-dimensional mani- 
fold u we obtain by projection the (z* — n)-dimensional mani- 
fold [ut] of verticals [U] on considering all points of u which 
belong to the same vertical to be coincident. This process of 
identifying equivalent elements was described in general in the 
beginning of Chapter III—we had, in fact, already met it in I, 
§ 1, in the special case of projection in affine space. We may now 
consider U in (17.1) merely as a representative element of the 
vertical [U]; on allowing [U] to run through the entire mani- 
fold [u] and the angles w, of E: 


| e(wy) 


(Wn) 


to vary independently over the complete range 0 Sw < 2x 
the element S defined by (17.1) describes the manifold u exactly 
n! times. 

The vector 85U = U~4dU leads from the point U of the vertical 
[U] to the neighbouring point U + dU of the vertical [U + dU]. 
The totality of all points on [U + dU] which are in the neigh- 
bourhood of U is given by expressions of the form 


(yy cL Moyle a) = Eo 28 0) As) 


where 85£ is an arbitrary infinitesimal principal element with 
coefficients 1 dw, on the principal diagonal ; the corresponding 
vectors are 8U = 6U + 8E£. Since the terms in the. principal 
diagonal of 6U are pure imaginary, & may be uniquely deter- 
mined in such a way that all terms in the principal diagonal of 
dU vanish; we call this transition from [U] to [U+ dU] the 
‘* horizontal transition from U.’’—The transition from some other 
point UE of the vertical [U] to the point (U + dU)E of [U + dU] 
is accomplished by means of the vector 


8'U = E)-8U-E. (17.2) 


That this linear transformation (17.2) determined by £, which 
sends 8U into 8’U, is unimodular follows from our general re- 
marks concerning closed continuous groups—and can in this 
case be readily verified by direct computation. Naturally this 
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same equation holds for the horizontal transitions 8U, 8’'U from 


U, UE respectively: _ 
00 OU) ae (17.3) 


2° — n horizontal vectors 6U leading out from U determine an 
infinitesimal “ parallelogram’ whose content is measured by 
the absolute value of the determinant of the 2 — » components 
Sita (% += B) of the various vectors 5U. On allowing each point 
U on the periphery of the parallelogram to describe the vertical 
[U] we obtain a tube whose horizontal sections are parallelo- 
grams; its projection on [u] is the original element of volume, 
the “‘ parallelogram” defined by the 8U. Since the linear 
transformation (17.3), 5U > 6’U, is unimodular, the content of 
each horizontal section is the same, and may therefore be con- 
sidered as the content of the volume element on [ul]. 

We now examine the variations in [U] and E in (17.1) when 
S goes over into S + dS. We have 


Swe 
and therefore 


dS SO Sat a eae. 


On multiplying both sides of this equation by U-1$-1 = E-1U~1 
we find 


UN OSU 80 = b= 30 ee 3P 


or 


8S = U1 8S: U = {E- 8U- E — 8U} + 8. (17.4) 


The components of the matrix contained in parentheses are 


Biya = — i 

We now define a parallelepiped at S which shall serve as a 
volume element in the following manner: n?—~m of the n?2 
sides 6S are obtained from (17.4) on allowing the angles of 
rotation to remain fixed, i.e. 5E = 0, and drawing n? — 7 hori- 
zontal vectors 6U from the point U to form a volume element 
of magnitude d[U] on [u]; the remaining 2 vectors 8S are then 
chosen in such a way that for each of them one and only one of 
the angles w, changes by dw, and [U] remains unchanged. The 
corresponding n* vectors 8’S define, in accordance with (17.4), 
an element of volume of magnitude 


Ile- 1) *A[U] + dan dwg + + > doy. (17.5) 
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Since the linear transformation 8S > 8S = U-1-8S+ U is uni- 
modular this volume is equal to that of the element defined by 
the 6S themselves. Since € = 1/e the product II in (17.5) can 
be written 


q<P 


The final result is: The volume element described by S on allowing 
[U] tn (17.1) to describe an infinitesimal volume element of mag- 
nitude d{U} on [u] and on allowing the angles of rotation w, to vary 
by dw, has the magnitude 


AK dw, dw, +--+ dw, d{U}. (17.6) 


On integrating with respect to d{U] over [u] we obtain the 
theorem, already applied in the preceding section, concerning 
the magnitude of that portion of u in which the angles of rotation 
have values lying between w, and w, + dw,. 

These considerations remain valid on restricting ourselves 
to the group u of unitary transformations with determinant 1. 
The angles of rotation are then subjected to the restriction 


Wy $y $s +o, =O, (17.7) 


and the only difference in the result is that the factor dw, in 
(17.6) is to be omitted. Condition (17.7) allows us to normalize 
the linear form hw, +: + - + h,w, in the angles of rotation in 
such a way that h, = 0; the exponents (h,, he, °° °, h,) in the 
weights of the representations of u are then non-negative integers. 
It is desirable, however, not to impose this normalization h, = 0; 
we need then only to remark that only the differences between 
the h; are of significance: the irreducible representations 
D(f, f° *, fn) of U are unchanged on increasing each of the f; 
by the same integer. In particular, these considerations justify 
the expression used in Chapter III for the volume on the group 
manifold of the unimodular unitary group Us, and the results 
of the preceding section constitute a direct proof, which is inde- 
pendent of the completeness theorem, of the fact that the 
representations of u, denoted by ©, constitute a complete set of 
inequivalent irreducible representations of Uz. 
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§ 18. Branching Laws 


Finally, we show the usefulness of our formule for the 
characters by deriving two simple ‘‘ branching laws ” from them. 


1, Branching law for the Permutation Group. 


The irreducible representation of m, with the symmetry patiern 
P(f, fo, + + *) reduces, on restricting my to the sub-group m,_, of 
permutations of f —1 things, into the sum of those irreducible 
representations of my_, associated with the patterns 


JU Mh fey Ie ae ae 
LAO ey re lh iy Oe ae 


those patterns in which the rows are not arranged in decreasing 
length are to be omitted. Each such constituent appears exactly 
once. (In words, these patterns are obtained from the original 
one by removing a field in turn from the end of each row which 
is actually longer than the following one.) 

Proof. Let s be a permutation of the numbers Oo 
f— 1 belonging to the class (4, — 1, 7, 73, - - -). Considered asa 
permutation of the fnumbers 1, 2,-+-, f, s leaves the last number 
fixed ; the number of one-term cycles is thus increased by 1, 
and s, considered as an element of my, belongs to the class 
(41, t2, 73, °* +). In the expansion 


NS o} lo} G9 9 == Lay y,... BD gh’s oe (18.1) 


we have as the coefficients of those terms for which 
Wee hy 


Ayr, -» =O or Xp... (s) (18.2) 


according as any of the signs < in the above inequalities is 
actually = or not. yy is the primitive character of my, belong- 
ing to the symmetry pattern P(fi, fo, ° ++). On the other hand, 
the coefficient of ett e#? . . . [Ay >he>---]inA-obte®.-. is 
equal to the character yyj,...(s) of the representation of ay, 
with pattern P(f,, fo, - °°). Hence on multiplying (18.1) with 
Oe <5 4° €, we find 


Xhfere- (s) == CaS lip fey 00% ale Ce ih, ey 0-0 2 +++: 


Our branching law follows from this result and (18.2). The 
branching law leads to a recurrence formula for the dimension- 


alities gh: te, - N, 
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2. Branching law for Cn. 


On restricting C, to the sub-group of linear transformations of 
an (n — 1)-dimensional sub-space the irreducible representation 


(A, fey -+ +) of ¢, reduces into the sum of all those representations 
(fi, fe, * * *) Of Cpr_y for which 
thin Sig 2p 2° °° i (18.3) 


each of these constituents appears exactly once. 

Proof. The linear transformations S of the sub-space ¢,_,: 
%, = 0 are simply isomorphic to those linear transformations 
S of the variables x,, x%,,--%, x, in which x, —%,. Hence «, 


is to be replaced by 1 in the characteristic (16.9). The denom- 
inator is then 


(5) Che Nes Say)? (Se NGs— 1) so 1), 


as can be seen by subtracting the last column of D(&, &, - - -, 
€,-1, 1) from each of the previous ones and factoring the resulting 
(n — 1)-row determinant. In order to divide the determinant 
in the numerator by the factor (ce, — 1)(€g — 1) - + + (&,-1 — 1) 
we subtract the second column from the first, the third from the 
second, -- :, and finally the ™ from the (w — 1)§. The last 
row then is 0 0)->-- 0 1: the determinant is thus reduced to 
a determinant of order (n — 1). Now divide each element in 
the vth row by €, — 1 in accordance with 


gy —- ghe 


ang w= gh] +... 4 ghs, 


The result is that we then have in the numerator the determinant 
|e’? + - 6 > hs, gti. . - + ghs, aes -| 
(E = &1, Eo, SN Eno) 


But this is the sum of all (x — 1)-rowed determinants of the form 


le", els, te gh n-a| 
See a i Se ee eS 4 
On subtracting n —1 from hy, » — 2 from hy and hg, +: -, 0 


from h,_ and hy, in order to obtain the numbers f {(16.7)], the 
inequalities (18.4) become the inequalities (18.3) and our theorem 
is proved. 
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Proof of an Inequality 
(Page 77.) 


In order to prove the inequality stated on page 77 we must 
show that any continuous and differentiable function %, which 
is defined for all values of the real variable x, satisfies the 
condition 


ae ie 3 “ah d 
a\ | Fes) 3 [Pdyax le = dx, (*) 


provided, of course, that the integrals involved actually exist. 
The Schwarz inequality 


|a,d, Sa a Cee |e < (aa, apo See And») (bd, Se ae baba) 


employed in Chapter I becomes, on replacing the sums by in- 
tegrals—or rather each sum by two integrals— 


[Aagidx + ffogedx|® < (fffde + [fefadx)(feridx + [eod2dx). 
Applying this inequality to 


eh yg) = mp E+ og 
by taking 
hahha & a= ae 


and transforming the integral 
ad : r 
[xiedax ni [oda 


by partial integration over the range —oo, +00, we obtain the 

desired relation (*) provided the term xp, which is integrated 

out, approaches 0 as x—> + 00. That this is actually the case 

if the two integrals on the right of (*) converge can be seen by 

the following indirect proof. Let € be any pre-assigned positive 
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constant and consider a positive value of x for which x | (x) |? >e 
io-2) 

ap |? 1 


and which is so large that le Gee = me The Schwarz inequality 


Kee) 


eS ale {|e ax 


then tells us that forx Sx’ Sx + - 


, l ¢ ' 1 
Mee) — walt s1-§, whence |¥)| 2 [vee] — plE>da/= 
The integral of x* ||? over the range from x to x + = is then 
> x2 - 1 S ° E — é 
4x x 4° 
Hence it follows that conversely 
df |? 


@ 
1 2 
dx| = 2 jelelax sf 


x 


| 


imply the inequality 


x | yb(x) |? & 


APPENDIX 2 
A Composition Property of Group Characters 
(Page 169.) 


THe fundamental property of the irreducible representation 
§) : s—> U(s) which is expressed in the equation 


Osi (5) (5) 
_ 1s paralleled by the relation 


x(s)x() = ZEx(s4), (*) 


Proof. If x, y are two elements of the algebra of the group, 
the second of which belongs to the central, and if 


x—>X, y>Y in §, 


then Vasa The matrix associated with z= xy in § is 


1X and its trace is a) : 
& g ' 
L2(r)x(r) = i 2'x(s)x(5) * Liy(#)x(t) 
On setting 
alr) = Ex(s)y(t) (st = 7) 
we find 


1 
2x(s) yld) x(st) = 72 x(s) yt) x(5) x(d)- 
Since y(t) depends only on the class of conjugate elements to 
which ¢ belongs we may replace 


x(st) by ; 2x(sr utr) 


on the left-hand side of the previous equation. Then the co- 

efficient of x(s)y(¢) on either side of the equation depends only 

on the class to which the element ¢ belongs, and since x(s) is an 
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arbitrary function, y(t) an arbitrary class function, the assertion 
(*) follows from the fact that the two coefficients must agree. 
We have omitted mention of this equation (*) in the text 
in order not to interrupt the systematic development of the 
theory of representations, which is completely described by the 
orthogonality relations and the completeness theorem. 


ENTAILS 


A Theorem Concerning Non-degenerate Anti- 
symmetric Bilinear Forms 


(Page 274.) 


We consider the given non-degenerate anti-symmetric bi-linear 
form 

f 

A Cin Xi Ve (Cxi = — Cex) 

ijk=1 

as the “anti-symmetrie product’”’ [ry] of the two vectors 
& = (x, 2, ° > +, x) and ) = (y,). Let e, be any non-vanishing 
vector; then by assumption [et] cannot vanish identically in 
x, and consequently a second vector e, can be found such that 
[e,¢.] = 1. The simultaneous equations 


[et] = 0, [esx] = 0 
then have f — 2 linearly independent solutions e3,-+-, es. These 


vectors are furthermore such that no linear dependence can 
exist between them and @,, eg, for if 


t= €,€, + foto + Exeg ++ - - + Ee, = 0, 


it follows on building the anti-symmetrie products [e,z] = £6, 
(et eaweeee tates, 5 5 VVGmiay mitlicrclore: scheace 
€;, Cs, °° *, €y aS a co-ordinate system, 1.c. as a basis from which 
all vectors may be constructed. Let the anti-symmetric pro- 
duet be expressed in terms of the components &,, 7; of £, ) in 
this new co-ordinate system by 


‘ f 
[xb] = Lin i Ne 
4,k = 1 


The manner in which the new fundamental vectors were deter- 
mined requires that of the coefficients yi, = [e€,€x] 


Yu = 9, Yo=l; vn =9,°> > +, yx = 9, 
Yo = —1, yo2 = 0; Yes = 9, °°, Yor = O 
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In consequence of the anti-symmetry all yi, yig with 7 = 3, +--+, f 
vanish, and the matrix of the y,, is completely reduced into the 
2-rowed square sub-matrix 

0 1 
—l1 0 


and an (f— 2)-dimensional anti-symmetric matrix. Mathe- 
matical induction with respect to the dimensionality f yields the 
desired theorem that f is necessarily even and that the original 
form can be transformed into 


(19> — Con) oe (Sate = Gals) ce 2 terms) 


by an appropriate linear transformation. 
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CHAPTER III 
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(Berlin 1921). 
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(3) 120. Following the fundamental results of T. MoLIEN on the theory 
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(10) 178. See R. WeITzENBGcK, Invariantentheorie (Groningen 1923). 
The foundation for the proof of the fundamental theorem of the 
theory of invariants is the HILBERT basis theorem: D. HILBERT, 
Math. Ann. 36, 473 (1890). The author has shown (Math. Zeits. 
24, 392, 1926) that the fundamental theorem is valid for any closed 
and for any semi-simple continuous group. The older theory of 
invariants was almost exclusively concerned with the group ¢, 
of all linear transformations with unit determinant. A really 
modern book on the theory of invariants is lacking. 

(11) 175. The theory has been presented by S. Lie himself, with the 
assistance of F. ENGEL, in a huge three-volume work : Theorie der 
Transformationsgruppen (Leipsic 1893, 1930). See also S. Liz, 
Vorlesungen iiber kontinuierliche Gruppen, ed. by G. SCHEFFERS 
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matische Analyse des Raumproblem’s, 5th lecture and Appendix 8 
(Berlin 1923). The exclusively English reader may be referred 
to J. E. CAmpBELL, Introductory Treatise on L1z’s Theory of Finite 
Continuous Transformation Groups (Oxford 1903). 

(12) 180. E. Cartan, Bull. Soc. Math. d. France 41, 53 (1913). See 

-also H. WEYL, Math. Zeits. 28, 275 (1925); M. Born and 

P. JORDAN, Elementare Quantenmechanik, Chap. IV. 

(13) 181. For the more profound theory of ray representations see 
I. Scuur, Journ, f. d. reine u. angew. Math. 127, 20; 132,85; 188, 
155 (1904-11). mk 

(14) 184. This theorem is contained in my investigations on the 
representations of semi-simple groups: Math. Zeits. 23, 271; 24, 
328, 377 and 789 (1925-26). To this type of group belong: the 
groups ¢, of all linear transformations with unit determinant, the 
rotation groups p, and the ‘“‘ complex group ”’ of all linear trans- 
formations which leave a non-degenerate ant-symmetric bi-linear 
form in two arbitrary vectors in a (2m)-dimensional space in- 
variant. The first and second of the above papers are concerned 
with these most important cases. The topological investigation 
of the rotation group is to be found in Chap. II, § 5 (24, 346). 


CHAPTER IV 


(1) 191. The theory of atomic spectra, which is developed in this and 
the following chapter, is to be compared constantly with the 
empirical data; in particular see the books by Hunp, PAvuLinc- 
GoupsMIT and GRoTRIAN cited in the Introduction. The applica- 
tion of the theory of representations of the 3-dimensional rotation 
group to atomic spectra is treated by E. WIGNER, Zeits. f. Phys. 
43, 624 (1927); J. v. NEUMANN and E. WIGNER, Zeits. f. Phys. 
47, 203; 49,73 (1928). The subject has also been treated system- 
atically recently by E. WIGNER: Gruppentheorie und ihre Anwen- 
dung auf der Quantenmechanik der Atomspektren (Braunschweig 
1931) ; for a report on the subject see C. EcKArT, Application of 
Group Theory to the Quantum Dynamics of Monatomic Systems, 
Rev. Mod. Phys. 2, 305 (1930). The inner quantum number was 
introduced, on basis of the empirical data, by A. SOMMERFELD, 
Ann. d. Phys. 63, 221 (1920) ; 70, 32 (1923). 

(2) 191. The theory of the terms of diatomic molecules is treated in 
the following fundamental papers by F. Hunp: Zeits. f. Phys. 
36, 657 (1926); 40, 742 (1927); 42, 93 (1927) ; 43, 805 (1927) ; 
51, 759 (1928); 63, 719 (1930). Further see: R. S. MULLIKAN, 
Phys. Rev. 32, 186 and 761 (1928): 36, 699 and 1440 (VOR) . 
M. Born and J. R. OPPENHEIMER, Ann. d. Phys. (4) 84, 457 (1927). 
E. U. Connon, Phys. Rev. 28, 1182 (1926) ; 32, 858 (1928). A 
series of reports and discussions on this subject is to be found in 
Trans. Faraday Soc. 25, 611-949 (1929); for a detailed report on 
the entire field of molecular spectra see R. S. MULLIKAN, Rev. 
Mod. Phys. 2, 60 (1930) ; 3, 89 (1931) ; see also the text by RuaRK 
and Urey cited in the Introduction. 

(3) 191. W. ELERT, Zeits. f. Phys. 51, 8 (1928). Cf. H. Betner, Ann. 
d. Phys. (5), 3, 133 (1929) ; E. HuckeEt, Zeits. f, Phys. 60, 423 (1930) 
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(4) 194. Appropriate methods for carrying through the perturbation 
calculations (method of the “ self-consistent field ”*) have been 
developed by: D. R. Hartree, Proc. Cambr. Phil. Soc. 24, 89 
(1928). J. A. Gaunt, Proc. Cambr. Phil. Soc. 24, 328 (1928). 
Also J. C. SLATER, Phys. Rev. 32, 339 (1928) ; 34, 1293 (1929); 36, 
57 (1930). E. U. Connon, Phys. Rev. 36, 1121 (1930); E. U. 
Conpon and G. H. SHortLry, Phys. Rev. 37, 1025 (1931). V. 
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Rev. 35, 569; 36, 383 (1930). W. HEITLER and G. Rumer, Zeits. 
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(5) 201. See the report by H. Hén1, Ann. d. Phys. (4) 79, 273 (1926). 
For a derivation of the formulz on quantum mechanics, although 
not from the group-theoretic standpoint, see M. Born, W. HEISEN- 
BERG and P. JorDAN, Zeits. f. Phys. 35, 557 (1926). Also in Chap. 
IV of Born and Jorpan, Elementare Quantenmechanik. 

6) 203. W. Pautt, Zeits. f. Phys. 43, 601 (1927). 
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S. J. and L. J. H. Barnett, Phys. Rev. 17, 404 (1921). A. P. 
CHaTTOCK and L. F. Bater, Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. 223, 287 (1922). 

(9) 207. A report on a unified notation for the designation of terms of 

atomic spectra in terms of quantum numbers has been presented 

by H. N. Russet, A. G. SHENSTONE and L. A. TURNER, Phys. 

Rev. 33, 900 (1929). It has also been found necessary to ascribe 

a spin to the atomic nucleus in order to account for the hyper-fine 

structure: E. Back and S. GoupsmIrT, Zeits. f. Phys. 43, 321 (1927) ; 
47, 174 (1928); S. GoupsmiT and R. F. BacHEr, Phys. Rev. 34, 
1501 (1929); S. GoupsmitT, Phys. Rev. 37, 663 (1931). J. 
HARGREAVES, Proc. Roy. Soc. 124 (A), 568 (1929). E. FERMI, 
Zeits. f. Phys. 60, 320 (1930). G. Breit, Phys. Rev. 37, 51 (1931). 
209. E. Back and A. LANDE, Zeemaneffekt und Multiplettstruk- 
tur (Berlin 1925) A. Lanp#£, Zeits. f. Phys. 15, 189 (1923). W. 
PauLtl, Zeits. f. Phys. 16, 155; 20, 371 (1923). A. Lannpg&, Zeits. 
f. Phys. 25, 46 (1924). W. HEISENBERG and P. JorpDAN, Zeits. f. 
Phys. 37, 263 (1926). K. Darwin, Proc. Roy. Soc. 118 (A), 264 
(1928). For (77) and (si) coupling see J. H. BARTLETT, Phys. Rev. 
35, 229 (1930). 
(11) 210. H. Weyt, Math. Zeits. 28, 292 (1925). J. v. NEUMANN 
and E. WiGNnkrR, Phys. Zeits. 30, 467 (1929). 

(12) 210. Proc. Roy. Soc. 117 (A), 610; 118, 351 (1928). C. G. 
Darwin, Proc. Roy. Soc. 118 (A), 654 (1928). A. Lanné, Zeits. 
f. Phys. 48, 601 (1928); in the same volume F. Mé6cLicu, 852, 
and J. v. NEUMANN, 868. VV. Fock, Zeits. f. Phys. 55, 127 (1929). 
For the older work concerning the interaction of spin and orbital 
moment of momentum see L. H. THomas, Nature, 117, 514 (1926) ; 
J. FRENKEL, Zeits. f. Phys. 37, 243 (1926) ; W. Hris—ENBERG and 
P. JorDAN in the same volume, 863. — 

(13) 217. P. A. M. Drrac in Quantentheorie und Chemie, Leipziger 
Vortrige, 1928, 83 (Leipsic 1928). : 

(14) 220. H. WeEyL, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 15, 323 (1929) ; Zeits. f. 
Phys. 56, 330 (1929). V. Fock, Zeits. f. Phys. 57, 261 (1929). 
V. AMBARCUMIAN and D. IvaAnrenko, C. R. Acad. sc. USSR. 1930, 45. 
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(15) 224. See WENTZEL’s report cited in IT (14); A. SOMMERFELD, Wave 
Mechanics ; Born and JorDAN, Elementare Quantenmechanik ; O. 
KLEIN and Y. NIsHINa, Zeits. f. Phys. 52, 853 (1929). Y. NisHina, 
same volume, 869. 

(16) 237. A. SOMMERFELD, Ann. d. Phys. (4) 51, 1 (1916). For the 
significance of these results for the theory of X-ray spectra see 
SOMMERFELD’s book cited in the introduction. Perturbation 
calculation in the new quantum mechanics, W. HEISENBERG and 
P. Jorpay, l.c. (?°) ; exact derivation by means of the Dirac theory 
of the electron; W. Gorpan, Zeits. f. Phys. 48, 11 (1928); C. G. 
Darwin, l.c. (12); A. SOMMERFELD, Wave Mechanics, p. 257 ff. 

(17) 241. W. HEISENBERG, Zeits. f. Phys. 38, 411 (1926). Correspond- 
ing energy calculation for He atom; W. HEISENBERG, Zeits. f. 
Phys. 39, 499 (1926). P. A. M. Dirac, Proc. Roy. Soc. 112 (A), 
661 (1926). J. A. Gaunt, Proc. Roy. Soc. 122 (A), 513 (1929) ; 
Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. 228 (A), 151. Y. Sucrura, Zeits. f. Phys. 44, 
190 (1927). W. V. Housron, Phys. Rev. 38, 297 (1929). J. C. 
SLATER, Phys. Rev. 32, 349 (1928). G. Breit, Phys. Rev. 34, 
553 (1929) ; 36, 383 (1930). The ‘symmetric’ sub-space leads 
to the Einstein-Bose statistics, which is discussed in the references 
cited in II(*) above. The statistics arising from the “‘anti-sym- 
metric ’’ sub-space was developed by E. FERMI, Zeits. f. Phys. 
36, 902 (1926) and applied by W. Pautt, Zeits. f. Phys. 41, 81 
(1927), to the explanation of paramagnetism and by A. SOMMERFELD 
to the electron theory of metals: A. SOMMERFELD, W. V. Houston 
and C. Eckart, Zeits. f. Phys. 47, 1 (1928). 

(18) 244. E. C. Stoner, Phil. Mag. (*) 48, 719 (1924). W. Pautt, Zeits. 
f. Phys. 31, 765 (1925). It is to be remembered that this develop- 
ment antedates the new quantum theory and the theory of the 
spinning electron, and that Pauli’s introduction of the four 
quantum numbers %, /, 7, m demanded a complete re-classification 
of all spectroscopic material. 

(19) 248. P. A.M. Dirac, Proc. Roy. Soc. 114 (A), 243 (1927). On 
taking the interaction of the particles into account: P. JORDAN 
and O. KieEtn, Zeits. f. Phys. 45, 751 (1927). 

(20) 250, 280. P. JorpDan and E. Wiener, Zeits. f. Phys. 47, 631 
(1928). 

(21) 253. P. JorDAN and W. Pautl, Zeits. f. Phys. 47, 151 (1928). 
G. Mig, Ann. d. Phys. 85, 711 (1928). W. HEISENBERG and 
W. Pavtt, Zeits. f. Phys. 56, 1 (1929) ; 59, 168 (1930) ; W. HEISEN- 
BERG, Zeits. f. Phys. 65, 4 (1930); Ann. d. Phys. 9, 338 (1931). 
L. RoSENFELD, Zeits. f. Phys. 63, 574 (1930). J. R. OPPENHEIMER, 
Phys. Rev. 35, 461 (1930). G. Bret, lc. (7). E. Fermi, Rend. 
Acc. d. Lincei (6) 9, 181 (1929). L. Lanpau and R. PEIERIs, 
Zeits. f. Phys. 62, 188 (1930). L. RosENFELD, Ann. d. Phys. (5) 
5, 113 (1930). 

) 257. H. Wevt, Journ. f. d. reine u. angew. Math. 141, 163 (1912). 
(23) 261. See P. Jorpan, Die Lichtquantenhypothese, in: Ergeb- 
nisse der exacten Wissenschaften, 7, 158 (1928). 

(24) 262. P. A. M. Dirac, Proc. Roy. Soc. 126 (A), 360 (1930) ; Proc. 
Cambr. Phil. Soc., 26, 361 (1930). J. R. OppENHEIMER, Phys. 
Rev. 35, 939 (1930). Fora report on this theory see P. A. M. Dirac, 
Nature, 126, 605 (1930). For an attempt to avoid the negative 
energy levels by a reduction of all operators see E. SCHRODINGER, 
Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. 1931, 63. 
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(25) oe See articles by HEISENBERG-PAULI and ROSENFELD cited 
ia (2). 

(26) 276. H. Wevt, Zeits. f. Phys. 46, 1 (1927). 

(27) 280. A rigorous proof of these theorems for oo-dimensiona] space 
has been announced by M. H. Srong, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 16, 
172 (1930) ; J. v. NEUMANN informs me in a recent letter that he 
has also obtained a proof of this theorem. 


CHAPTER V 


(1) 284. The transition from the group 2, to the algebra Z, which is 
suggested by quantum mechanics, has also improved the theory 
from the purely mathematical standpoint; see H. WryL, Ann. 
of Math. (2) 30, 499 (1929). The connection between the repre- 
sentations of 4, or ¢, and zy was first clearly seen by I. ScHuR in 
his Dissertation (Berlin 1901). Further see: H. Wry, Math. 
Zeits. 23, 271 (1925) ; I. Scnur, Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. 1927, 
58 ; 1928, 100. Onthesymmetry classes of tensors see: A. YOUNG, 
Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. 33, 97 (1900) ; 34, 361 (1901). H. Weyt, 
Rend. Circ. Mat. Palermo, 48, 29 (1924). 

(2) 287. This has been emphasized by P. A. M. Dirac, Proc. Roy. 
Soc. 123 (A), 714 (1929). 

(3) 291. G. FroBENrus used the term “characteristic unit ’’ for 
this concept (see Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. 1903, 328), and this 
name has been taken over into the physical literature. But in the 
meantime the term “idempotent ’’ has been used in systematic 
investigations on algebras. The notions of “‘ right- and left-invari- 
ant sub-algebra ” and “ left-invariant sub-algebra ’’ correspond 
with those of “‘ ideal ’’ and “‘ left-ideal ’’ in arithmetic when all the 
elements of the algebra are considered as “ integers.”’ 

(4) 303. E.SreEinitz, Journ. f.d. reine u. angew. Math. 137, 167 (1910). 

(5) 307. Our proof of this theorem follows E. NortuErR, Math. Zeits. 
30, 641 (1929). 

(6) 313. In the older investigations T. Morren (Math. Ann. 44 and 
42, 1893) and G. FROBENIUS operate in the field of all complex 
numbers. The extension to arbitrary fields is due to J. H. M. 
WEDDERBURN, and is also valid for algebras which are not com- 
pletely reducible—a branch of the subject into which we have not 
entered : J. H. M. WEDDERBURN, Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. (2) 6, 99 
(1907) ; Bull. Am. Math. Soc. 31, 11 (1925). See also the book by 
Dickson referred to in III (*). Our proof follows E. NoETHER, l.c. 
(5), See further E. Artin, Abh. Math. Semin. Hamburg, 5, 251 
(1927) ; G. KéTHE, Math. Zeits. 32, 161 (1930). 

(7) 320. E. Wicner, Zeits. f. Phys. 40, 492 and 883 (1926-27). W. 
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OPERATIONAL SYMBOLS 


The number refers to the page on which the symbol is defined 


with . . . is associated . . . 110, 114. 

is contained in 290. 

conjugate complex of x 15. 

transposition: for operators 13, symmetry quantities 352, 
symmetry patterns 361. 

Hermitian conjugate: for operators 17, elements of an 
algebra 167. 

a(s) = a(s) 296. 

contragredient matrix 123, representation 123. 

equivalent as correspondences of the ray field 21. 

transforms as 145, 

scalar product 16, 32. 

vector product (in 3-dimensional space) 27; commutator 


[HA] = “(HA — AH) 264. 


temporal mean value 88. 

for vectors 90, vector spaces 90, correspondences 91, 
representations 126, groups 127, algebras and their 
elements 333. 

multiplication of representations of two groups 127. 

addition of representations 113. 

transition from p to % 287. 

transition from $8 to p 290. 
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LETTERS HAVING A FIXED SIGNIFICANCE 


The number refers to the page on which the quantity is defined 


LATIN 

c velocity of light; a Young symmetry operator 359. 

e primitive idempotent element (generating unit 291); — e- 
charge of the electron. 

en) — er 

(E,, Ey, E,) = € electric field strength 99. 

FE; energy level 44. 

i number of electrons, order of a tensor 139, 281. 

f.  4-vector potential multiplied by e/ch 214. 


Jac urlot 7, (= dfs 2s) 916, 


oe 
F action of the electro-magnetic field 215. 
FGy,ts,.. ., 1;) tensor 139, 281, 
g ses ene of a group representation 120, Landé g- 


factor 204, 207. 

h  Planck’s quantum of action divided by 27 51, order of a 
finite group 118. 

H energy 51. 

(H,, H,, H,) = $ magnetic field strength 99. 

I _ signature 188. 

j, # inner quantum number 189, 190. 

F, total energy-momentum vector 220. 

k auxiliary quantum number 228. 

I, L azimuthal quantum number 64, 185, 194—for s, Die a ae 
ee eens — ele 4, 

(ee) 2 orbital moment of mommanani 63. 

m magnetic quantum number 64, 193, multiplicity of a re- 
presentation 321, 350; (= ) mass of the electron. 

ee — nich, 

M, M’ action of the material field 211. 

(M,, M,, M,) = M total moment of momentum 79 1S 

n dimensionality of a vector Spaccel. principal quantum 
number 69, 
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LETTERS HAVING A FIXED SIGNIFICANCE 411 
LATIN 


p,q canonically conjugate variables 94, a permutation in the 
rows, columns of a symmetry pattern 359. 

(Px, Pv, Pz) = Pp linear momentum of a particle 51. 

P symmetry pattern 358. 

(Gz. Qu) 72) = q electric dipole moment 83. 

? distance from centre. 

9 element of a group; spin quantum number 206. 

(Sx, Sy, Sz) =8 electric current density 218, s* charge-current 
4-vector 214, 

(Seo. 5.) — © spin 178, 203; 


0 0 1 
Sh = 


OF 1 1 1 0 
energy-momentum tensor 218. 
interchange of yy, p, and #,’, wp’ 149. 
v valence 369. 

W perturbation energy 86, total action 216. 
Xo X Xp X3 or tx y Bco-ordinates of space time (t = %, 98, or ct = Xp 
211). 


y= ,o: = 


of 


GERMAN. (For 3-dimensional vectors see their components 
under Latin letters.) 
=, group of (unimodular) linear transformations in  dimen- 


sions 128. 

(c)f representation of ¢ whose substratum is the tensors of 
order f 125. 

©, = D,(v = 27) representation of vth degree of ¢, or Uy ~ Dg 
128, 142. 


D, orthogonal group in m dimensions 142; dD) same but in- 
cluding improper rotations 143. 

®™) 1-dimensional representation of rotation group D, 141. 

C1, Co, . - -, @, co-ordinate system in vector space 2. 

© unitary representation of the rotation group induced in 
the function space of P(x y 2) 143. 

g abstract group 114. 

ia conjugation 118. 

M mean value 158. 

¥ representation of the rotation group induced in system 
space 187. 

p, J invariant sub-space of t, Rf respectively 287, 282. 


n 
i an algebra considered as a vector space 286, t} = t= t HR 
290, 350. 
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GERMAN 

§ vector space |, R/ corresponding space of tensors of order f, 
[8] space of the symmetric tensors, {9} space of the 
anti-symmetric tensors, 239, 242. 

R,, Ra system space of electron translation, spin 196. 

ioe left-translation 116. 

u = u, (unimodular) unitary group in » dimensions 139. 

% ray representation giving rise to algebra of complex 
quaternions 182. 

t vector in ” dimensional vector space 1. 


GREEK 

a = e®/ch fine structure constant 216. 

8, Kronecker symbol = 1 or 0 according asi = kori +k 17. 
+e 


5(%) Dirac 8-function (= 0 except for x = 0 and J8(x)dx —a 
255. a« 

6; = + 1 according as s is an even or an odd permutation 12]. 

) signature 201. 


on 0? oO” : 
A= mi ale ye + sz Laplace’s operator « 52. 
0 
V= 2 S. =, 212. 
€ generating element of a right- and left-invariant sub-space 
311. 


6, polar co-ordinates 60. 
(= m) mass of the electron. 
y frequency 50. 


e : ‘ 
o= es Larmor factor—unit of Zeeman separation. 


7 = my symmetric group of permutations of f objects 121. 
p electric charge density 218, an algebra 304. 
dx electro-magnetic 4-vector potential 98. 
vector defining the state of the material field 49. 
x, X group characteristics, 150, 151. 
w angle of rotation 151. 


INDEX 


The numbers refer to pages of the text, those in boldface to the pages where the 
concepts introduced in boldface are defined 


Abelian group 118, its unitary irreduc- 
ible representations 140, in ray space 
182, quantum kinematics as A. g. 
of rotations 272 ff. A. system of 
forms 2§. 


Absorption of photon 44, quantum 
theory of a. 107, 224, 261, a. lines 45. 


Action of material field 211, of electro- 
magnetic field 215, total 216, 222. 


Adaptation of co-ordinate system to 
sub-space 3. 


Addition of vectors 1, of correspond- 
ences 6, of matrices 7, of repre- 
sentations 126, of elements of an 
algebra 165, 303, of numbers of a 
field 302, direct sum of algebras 311. 


Affine correspondence 5, see Corre- 
spondence, linear; a. geometry I ff., 
112. 


Algebra, general concept 303, of group 
166, 181, 286, simple 311, 313, 
semi-simple 316, order of a. 304, 
modulus or principal unit 168, 304, 
basal units 168, 304, division a. 
(= field) 304, 316, central of a. 167, 
311, invariant sub-a. 167, 280, 
generating unit of s.-a. 168, 291, 
direct sum 311, direct product 333, 
reduction into simple matric a. 167, 
309 ff., 315 ; — representation of a. 166, 
304 ff., regular representation 289, 
complete reduction of representation 
306 ; — a. of complex quaternions 182, 
of linear transformations 307, of 
symmetric transformations 282, 332, 
its enveloping a. 284, reduction of 
a. of linear transformations 307 ff. 


Alkali spectrum 85, 86, 202, doublets 
in 204, with anomalous Zeeman 
effect 205. 


Alkaline earth spectrum 207, 246. 
Alternation 358. 


Alternation law 207, 370. 


Atom, Rutherford’s model xiii, Bohr’s 
theory of a. 43, radiation on classical 
and Bohr theories 44, on quantum 
theory 104 ff., 256 ff., Hund’s vector 
model of a. 191, 244; see Spectrum. 


Automorphism 115, automorphic corre- 
spondence of group 134, 


Auxiliary quantum number, see under 
Quantum number. 


Azimuthal quantum number, see uader 
Quantum number. 


Balmer 45. 


Bessel’s inequality 33, for system of 
representations 169. 


Black body radiation 41, 104, 256. 
Bohr, H. 30. 

Bohr magneton 66, 205. 

Bohr, N., xiii, 43, 95, 105, 236, 245. 
Boltzmann 108, 

Born 48, 74. 

Bose 50. 

Bounded Hermitian form 39. 
Brackett 46. 


Branching rule, for spectra 207, for 

linear and permutation groups 390 ff. 
de Broglie, L. 48, 53, 211, 220. 
Burnside’s theorem 153. 


Canonical variable 52, 94, c. trans- 
formation 96. in quantum mechanics 
98, c. aggregate 79, c. basis for 
rotations in ray space 274. 


Central, of group 118, of algebra 167, 
313. 
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Character, group or group character- 
istic 150, 327, 395, of unitary re- 
presentation 156, primitive c. 150, 
150, behaviour cn addition and 
multiplication 151, orthogonality pro- 
perties 156, 159 ff., 317. For char- 
acters of special groups see under 
qualifying adjective. 


Charactcr of element of algebra 295. 


Characteristic number of Hermitian form 
or operator 21, 35, of unitary form 26, 
multiplicity of c. n. 22, 26, of energy 
56, 80 ; — characteristic vector or func- 
tion 21, 35, of wave equation 56, 80; 
—c. space 22, of energy 80, 192, of 
moment of momentum 189, 192. 


Class of conjugate elements 118, in 
symmetric permutation group 328; 
—— c. function 150, 156, as element in 
central of group algebra 169. 


Classical mechanics compared with 
quantum mechanics xiii, 73, 81, 94, 
190, ‘‘c.” combination principle 47, 
82. 


Clebsch-Gordan series 128, 163, 190, 
371, as quantum rule for composi- 
. tion of moment of momentum 190, 
as valence rule 371. 


Closed shell 86, 245. 
Cogredient transformation 5. 
Collision phenomena 46, 70 ff. 


Combination principle, Ritz-Rydberg 
44, 48, 82, “classical” 47, 82. 


Commutation rules, Heisenberg’s 94, 
274, interpretation of 275, wave 
equation derived from c. r. 277 ff, 
c. r. for infinitesimal rotations 178, 
for moment of momentum 179, for 
spin 227, in second quantization 249, 
for Maxwell-Dirac equations 254 ff. 


Commutative field 302, c. group 118, 
c. operators transformed simultane- 
ously to principal axes 25. 


Commutator 177, 264, 267. 
Commutator form 273. 


Completeness of unitary-orthogonal sys- 
tem of functions 3, of spherical 
harmonics 62, on group manifold 
170, c. of system of unitary repre- 
sentations 140, 159, 170, 305, 318, 
of product representation 164 ;—com- 
plete system of orthogonal vectors in 
3-space 257, 

Complete reduction of correspondences 


or representation 9, 122, sometimes 
equivalent to reduction 18, 123, 136, 


292, 301, 306, 308, of product re- 
presentation 140, of @; x ©, 128, 
190, uniqueness 136, 156, c. r. of 
system space with respect to energy 
80, of representation induced in 
system space by bg 188, of group 
space 294, of tensor space 301, of 
an algebra into simple matric algebras 
167, 309 ff., 315. 

Composition of physical systems 91, 
behaviour of energy on c. 92, 193, of 
moment of momentum 190, c. of 
equivalent individuals 239, 241, under 
Pauli exclusion principle 244, method 
of c, compared with second quantiza- 
tion 248; — c. of transformations 6, 
110, see Multiplication, 


Composition series, of sub-groups 132, 
of sub-spaces 122, 135. 


Compton effect 224. 
Condon 74. 
Congrvent modulo sub-space 4. 


Conjugate of element of group 118, 
for permutation group 328, of ele- 
ment of algebra 167. 


Conjugation 118. 


Conscrvation law, for electricity 214 ff., 
energy 82, 218, 220, momentum 218, 
220, moment of momentum 188, 
221, Dirac’s c. 1. 227, of quantum 
field 264 ff. 


Contact transformations 96, 


Contragredient transformation 12, re- 
presentation 123. 


Contravariant vector 13. 
Convex region 79, 


Co-ordinate system, in vector space 2, 
adapted to sub-space 3, transforma- 
tion of c. s. 4, normal c. s, 16, 
21, Heisenberg’s c. s. 80, in special 
relativity 147, in general relativity 
219. 


Correspondence or transformation, 
general 110, identical 110, inverse 
111, product 111, isomorphic 112, 
automorphic 134, similarity 283; — 
linear 5 ff. 21, = projection 282, 
in function space 35, trace 11, 150, 
dual 13, 123, contragredient 12, 
Hermitian 18, unitary 16, infinites- 
imal unitary 28 ff., Yrotation of ray 
space 20, X-multiplication go, re- 
duction and complete reduction 9, 
irreducible system of 1. c. 122, 153 ff, 
symmetric c. in tensor space 282. 
For special groups of correspondences 
see under qualifying adjective. 
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Correspondence principle 95. 


Coupling, Russell-Saunders or (s/) 206, 
(77) 206. 

Courant qo. 

Covariant linear quantity 173, in 
quantum mechanics 197; — c. vector 
1B 

Cycle of a permutation 328. 


Cyclic group 117. 


Davisson 50, 53, 70. 


Decomposition, see Complete reduction, 
of space 3, 122, of dual space 14, 
in unitary geometry 18, into char- 
acteristic spaces, 22. 


Degenerate system 83, perturbation 
of 86, accidental degeneracy 192. 


Degree of a representation 120. 

§-function 36, 255. 

Derivative of opcrator 94. 

Dimensionality of space 2, 3, of a 
representation 120. 

Dirac 109, 210, 211, 217, 225, 255, 260, 
262, 357. 

Dirac’s relativistically invariant equa- 
tions for electron 213, 218, 225, in 


central field 227 ff., quantization of 
253 ff.; — D. theory of proton 262. 


Directional quantization 67, 75, 205. 
Dispersion 53, 224. 
Division algebra (= field) 304, 316. 
Double tensor 347. 


Dual space 12, matrix 13, system of 
transformations 123, symmetry ele- 
ment and representation 352, sym- 
metry pattern, 361, 369. 


Dynamical variable, represented by 
Hermitian form 74, 275, measure- 
ment of 74 ff., mean value or ex- 
pectation 75, intensity on transition 
83, 197, composition 91, totality of 
d.v. represented by irreducible system 
238; — d. law 54, 80 ff., 97, 187, 266. 


Dynamically independent systems 92. 


Effective quantum number, see under 
Quantum number. 
Einstein 42, 50. 


Electric charge, atomicity of 216, posi- 
tive and negative 262, e. c. density 
and current density 215, conserva- 


tion of e. c. 214, 217, e. dipole moment 
83, 104, 197. 


Electro-magnetic field, effect on charged 
particle 98, 213, 222, interaction with 
matter 105, 261, equations of 102, 
218, quantization 104, 253, action 
215. 

Electron, de Broglie’s equation for e. 
53, Schrédinger’s 54, 111, Dirac’s 
213, e. beams 50, spin 195, 196, 
203, 276, translation 196, in spher- 
ically symmetric field 63, 227, nega- 
tive energy levels and “ positive e.” 
225, existence vs. constitution of e. 
261, ¢. and proton 262. 


Element, of group 114, of group alge- 
bra 166, of algebra 303, idem- 
potent e. 168, 291, independent 292, 
primitive 293, real 295, trace 299, 
317, scalar product 299, character 
of an e. 295. 


Elsasser 74. 


Emission, of photon 44, quantum 
theory of e. and absorption 107, 224, 
261, spontaneous 107, stimulated 
108. 


Energy, and its operator 51 ff., 80 ff., 
97, 187, 215, e. level 44, 50, in 
collision phenomena 70, in perturba- 
tion theory 86 ff., on composition 92, 
in electro-magnetic field 101, with 
spin 215, 220, e. of radiation field 
103, 258, e. of simple state 189, 191, 
of system of equivalent individuals 
320 ff., 356, of molecule 346, ex- 
change e. 322, 342, 346, e. and 
momentum 51, 218, 220, conserva- 
tion 188, zero-point e. 104, 258, 261, 
inertia of e. 221, e. quantum 41. 


Enveloping algebra 284, for double ten- 
sors 348. 


Equality, axioms of 112. 
Equivalence degeneracy 239 ff., 320. 


Equivalent individuals, state of system 
consisting of e. i. 239 ff., energy 241, 
320 ff., 356, quantization 246, 


Equivalent systems of linear transforma- 
tions 121, e. representations 120, 
sub-spaces 135, 283, e. points with 
respect to transformation 112, e. 
elements with respect to sub-group 
118. 


Euclidean geometry 15, 112. 
Exchange energy 322, 342, 346. 


Expectation or mean valuc of physical 
quantity 75, 78, 92. 


Exponential function 28, of matrix, 209. 
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118, sub-g. 116, index of sub-g. 
118, self-conjugate or invariant sub-z. 
119, 132, factor g. 119, simple 132, 
direct product 127, closed continuous 
’ : : 160 ff., Lie theory of continuous g. 
Field equations, for electro-magnetic 175, @. manifold cof) nyse 
field 102, 218, for matter 213 ff, sub-space of g. manifold 291 ; — realiz- 
their quantization 104 ff., 253 ff. ation of g. 114, representation of g 
Field, number f. 294, 302, algebraically| 120, of sub-g. 127, 334, of direct 
closed 294, commutative 302, finite product 333, g. matrix 165, algebra 
f. of modulus ~ 303; — ray f. 20, of g. 166, 181, 286. : For special 
vector f, 20, point-f. 110. groups, see under qualifying adjectives. 


Factor group 119, 132. 
Faithful realization 114. 


Ferro-magnetism 347. 


Fine structure, in hydrogen 203, 236] Gurney 74. 


f. s. constant 216. 

Form, linear 12, bi-linear 13, 16, 18, 
Hermitian 18, unitary 16, commu- 
tator 273, anti-symmetric _ bi-linear 
273, 397. 

Fourier coefficient 33, series 33, in- 
tegral 39, F.c. or group matrix for 
representation 165. 


Franck 46, 70, 74. 


Frequency 50, Bohr’s f. rule 47, 105, 
109. 


Gyro-magnetic effect 205. 


Hallwachs 42. 
Hamilton 50, 138. 


Hamiltonian equations, in classical 
mechanics 96, 98, in quantum mech- 
anics 94, in quantum field theory 253. 

Heisenberg xiii, 48, 80, 82, 222, 264, 
347. 

Frobenius 156, 358, 383. Heisenberg’s co-ordinate system 80. 


Heisenberg- Pauli theory of the quantum 
field 253 ff. 


Heitler 342. 


Function space 32, of quadratically 
integrable functions 143. 


Galois, 132. Hellinger 39, 4o. 


I-process 126. Hermite 18. 
Gamow 74. 


Gauge invariance 100, 213, 220, rela- 
tion to conservation of electricity 214, 
217, rdle in quantization 256, 271. 


Hermitian form or operator 18, non- 
degenerate 18, positive definite 18, 
unit 15, idempotent 23, in function 
space 35, 37, bounded 39, product 
of H. f. 20, trace 20, characteristic 
number 21, 35, transformation to 
principal axes for single H. f. 21 ff., 
32, for Abelian system 25; — H. f. 
represents physical quantity 74, 275, 
characteristizes statistical aggregate 
79, 239; — H. conjugate 17, 


Generating function of infinitesimal 
canonical transformation 97. 


Generating unit 291, independent 292, 
in field of complex numbers 295, of 
symmetry class of tensors 296. 


Geometry, affine or vector 1 ff., 112, 
Euclidean 15, 112, unitary 15 ff., 
characterized by group 112. 


Gerlach 65, 75. 
Germer 50, 53, 70. 


Hermitian polynomials 57 ff. 
Hertz, G. 46, 70, 74. 
Hertz, H. 42. 

Hilbert 39. 


-factor, Landé, 204, 205, 207. 
e : aes at) Hilbert space 32. 


Goudsmit 203. 
Hund’s vector model of the atom 191, 


244. 


Hydrogen atom 45, on Schrédinger’s 
theory 63 ff., on Dirac’s theory 234 ff., 
spectrum 45, 69, fine structure 203, 
236, 


Group 110 ff., transformations g. 111, 
abstract 114 ff., isomorphic 115, 
automorphic correspondence of gg. 
115, 134, commutative or Abelian 
118, cvclic 117, order of finite g. 
118, of element of g. 117, central 


INDEX 


Idempotent Hermitian form 23, 37, 
independent 23; — i. element of an 
algebra 168, 291, independent 292, 
primitive 293. 


Identity correspondence 6, 110, repre- 
sentation 121. 


Independent, linearly i. vectors 2, i. 
idempotent forms 23, idempotent 
elements of algebra 292. 

Index of sub-group 118. 


Infinitesimal unitary transformation 28 ff., 
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Isomorphic correspondences 
simply isomorphic groups 115. 


I1z2 


Jeans 42, 102, 103. 

(7) coupling 206. 
Jordan-Hélder theorem 131 ff. 
Jordan, P. 261, 280. 


Kinematically independent systems 92, 


rotation 27 ff, moment of momentum | Kinematics of system determines repre- 


canonical trans- 
element of continuous 


induced by i. r. 178, 
formation 96, 
group 160, 177. 


Inner quantum number, under 


Quantum number, 


SEE 


Intensity, as mcasure of probability 49, 
i. of dynamical variable on transition 
83, 197, of spectral lines 44, 83, 232, 
in anomalous Zeeman effect 201. 


Interaction between matter and radia- 
tion 104 ff., 261. 


Interchange, of right and left 225, of 
past and future 109, 227, 263. 
Invariance, in special relativity, dif- 


ficulty for quantum mechanics 54, 
Dirac’s treatment 210 ff., i. of 
quantum field equations 268 ff.; — in 
sense of general relativity 219, under 
change of gauge 100, see Gauge 
invariance, 


Invariant of transformation group 117, 
170, in representation space 171, 
classical theory 170 ff. 


Invariant sub-space 8, under system 


of transformations 122, 135, 282, 
left-i. s.-s. in group space 2809 ff., _ left- 
and right-i. s.-s. 168, 311, in tensor 


significance in quantum 


space 296 {f., 
sub-group 119, 


theory 320; —i. 
maximal 132. 


Inverse correspondence 6, 111, element 
of group II4. 

Involution 13. 

Ionization potential 46. , 


Irreducible invariant sub-space 122, 282, 
system of linear transformations, re- 
presentation 122, reduction into i. 
constituents 122, 135 ; — irreducibility 
== complete irreducibility in unitary 
domain 136, 292, 301, for reducible 
algebra 305. for algebra of trans- 
formations in completely reducible 
vector space, 307. 


190, perturbation of 93. 
sentation in system space 189, 
Heisenberg’s quantum k. 94 ff., as 


Abelian group of rotations 272 ff, 
in second quantization 250, k. of 
Spin 195, 203, 276. 

Klein’s Erlanger programme xv, 112. 


Laguerre polynomials 70. 
Landé, 204, 208. 
Laporte’s rule 201, 203. 


Legendre polynomials and associated 
functions 62, with spin 230. 


Lenard 42. 

Leonardo da Vinci 112. 

Lie 176. 

Light, wave and corpuscular nature of 


48 ff., 53. 


Linear, |. algebra 303, see Algebra ; — 
1. correspondence 5, see under Corre- 
spondence; —1. form 1z, 1. covariant 
quantity 173, 1. projection = 1. cor- 
respondence 282, |, sub-space 2; — 

l. momentum, see Momentum, linear. 


Linear group, complete ¢,, 123, simplest 
representations 123 ff., representa- 
tion Gy of cy 128 ff, its ir- 
reducibility 299, representation Gy, , 
131, 164; — reduction of (c)f equivalent 
to reduction of algebra of symmetric 
transformations 284 ff., unitary re- 


striction immaterial 285, result of 
the reduction 301, characteristics 
335 ff., relation to characters of 


symmetric permutation group 326- 
representations of order f 309, 
branching law 391. 


London 342, 346, 370. 
Lorentz group, restricted, obtained from 


(2 147 ff., complete L. g. obtained on 
adding reflection 147, positive and 
negative transformations 147, and 


Dirac’s equations 212 ff., transforma- 
tion induced in system space 268 ff. 


Lyman 45. 
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Magnetic quantum number, see under 
Quantum number. 


Magneto-mechanical anomaly 205. 
Magneton, Bohr 66, 205. 
Magnitude, absolute, of vector 16, 19. 


Mapping 110, see Correspondence, 


Transformation. 
Matric algebra,:simple 168, 313. 


Matrix 7, dual or transposed 13, unit 
6, addition 7, multiplication 8, re- 
duced and completely reduced 9, 
transformation of m. 8, norm 11, 
trace 11;—-gronp m. 165, 


Maxwell’s equations 102, 218, quan- 
tization of 104 ff., 253, M. action 215, 


Mean value or expectation of physical 
quantity in pure state 75, 78, 92, in 
mixed case 79; — m. Vv. over group 
manifold 158, 


Measurement of dynamical variable 74 ff 
Metric 15 

Millikan 42, 245. 

Minkowski, H. 79. 

Mixed state 79. 


Modulus, of algebra 168, 304, reduc- 
tion of 168, 301 ; — of finite field 303, 


Molecule, spectrum 191, perturbation 
theory and constitution 339 ff., non- 
polar bond 342, London formula 
for binding energy 346, on taking 
account of Coulomb forces 356, val- 
ence theory 369 ff. 


Moment of momentum of a representa- 
tion 179, of Dj; 179; — m. of m. of phy- 
sical system 187, orbital 64, 195, 
spin 195, 203, 218, behaviour on 
composition 190, conservation 188, 
219 ff., 227, reduction of system 
space with respect to m. of m. 192, 
induced by infinitesimal rotations of 
Lorentz transformations 185, 269. 


Momentum, linear, and its operator 51, 
220, conservation of energy and m. 
218, 264 ff. 


Moseley’s law 69. 
Motions, geometrical 111, 


Multiplet 196, 206, 373, as relativis- 
tic phenomenon 204, 234, normal 


group of 176, 


Zeeman effect 101, 193, 198, anom- 
alous Zeeman effect 204, 208 ff, 
alkali doublets 204, singlets and 


triplets in alkaline earths 207, 246, 
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multiplicity 321, 350, under Pauli 
exclusion principle 352, in 2-dimen- 
sional spin 355, 369, multiplicity and 
valence 369 ff., branching rule and 
alternation law 207, 370. 


Multiplication, of vector by number 1, 
of correspondences and matrices 6 ff., 
of numbers of field 302, of elements 
of algebra 165, 303, quaternion m. 
138, outer or X-m. of spaces, vectors, 
operators 90, 125, of representations 
126, direct product of groups 127, 
333, of algebras 333, X-m. of repre- 
sentations 127 ;—— scalar m. of vectors 
16, of elements of an algebra 299, 317. 


v. Neumann 4o, 78. 
Noether, E. 134. 


Normal co-ordinate system 16, in rel- 


ativity 147, nm. state of atom 45, 
n. term order 206. 
Number, of field 302, operations on 302; 


— characteristics n. 21. 


Operator = linear correspondence 6, 
Hermitian.18, in function space 35, 
representing dynamical variable 55, 
considered as function of time &1, 
derivative of 0. 94. 


Orbit, in older quantum theory 47, 
orbital moment of momentum 64, 


195. 

Order, of finite group 118, of element 
of group 117, of sub-group 118, 
of finite algebra 303. 

Orthogonal group, see Rotation group ; 
— o. transformation 16, 0. vectors 16. 

Orthogonality relations 32, for group 
characters 159 ff,, 317, for sym= 
metric permutation group 367. 

Oscillator 43, 56 ff., 84, black body 
radiation as system of 0. 102 ff., 258, 
quantum mechanical laws of system 
of 0. 249. 


Parseval’s equation 33, 35, 162. 
Paschen 45, 236. 
Paschen-Back effect 208. 


Pattern, 
pattern. 


Pauli 77, 203, 211, 244, 264, 347, 351. 

Pauli exclusion principle 207, 244 ff., 
and reduction of algebra of sym- 
metric transformations 281, 323, 347 ties 
355, 370 ff. 


symmetry, see Symmetry 
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Peirce reduction 312. 


Periodic system of the elements 60, 
242 ff. 


Permutation 11, reduction into cycles 
328, conjugate 328, as operator on 
tensor 281. 


Permutation group, symmetric 121, 
classes 328, elements as symmetry 
operators 286, relation to symmetry 
class of tensors 286 ff., for arbitrary 
p. g. 332, characters 320, 383 ff., 
relation to characteristics of unitary 
group 331, use of characters to 
calculate exchange energies 322 ff., 
energy of non-polar bond 346, ex- 
plicit theory of representations 358 ff., 
reciprocity theorems 339, branching 
law 390. 


Perturbation theory 86 ff., for kine- 
matically independent systems 93, 
for equivalent individuals 321 ff, 
for molecules 339 ff.; — p. energy 86, 
for axially symmetric field 192, for 
magnetic field IoI, 193, 204, 224, 
for electric field 101, 224, spin p. 196, 
in Dirac theory 224, determines 
transition probability 89. 


Pfund 46. 

Photo-electric effect 42. 

Photon 42, 49, 54, 104, 248, 258, 261. 
Planck xiii, 41. 

Planck’s radiation law 41, 108. 
Point-field 110. 


Polynomial, characteristic 11, 22 ; — Her- 
mitian 57 ff., Legendre 62, with 
spin 230, Laguerre 70. 


Primitive unit 293, character 150, 
symmetry class 358. 


Principal unit of algebra 168, 304; 
— p. transformation 128, transforma- 
tion of Hermitian forms to p. axes 21, 
25, 32, 39, for unitary forms 26, 39; 
— p. quantum number, see under 
Quantum number. 


Probability, relation to intensity 49, 
that a dynamical variable assume a 
given value in a pure state 75, in a 
mixed state 79, p.density.and current 
density 50, 215, 217 ; — transition p. 73, 
83, 89, in composite system 90, 93, 
for an atom in radiation field 106 ff. 


Product, see Multiplication. 


Projection, with respect to sub-space 4, 
in unitary geometry 18, orthogonal 


and unitary-orthogonal 23, linear 
p. = linear correspondence 282. 


Proton, Dirac’s thecry of 262. 
Pure state 75, conditions for 77. 


Quantization, in the older quantum 


theory 47, in Schrédinger’s theory 
51, 56, in Heisenberg’s 93 ff., of 
composite system 89, of  electro- 
magnetic field 104, 253, second 246, 
of Maxwell-Dirac field equations 
253 ff. ; — directional or space q. 67,75, 
205. 


Quantum, of action 41, 51, of energy 41. 
Quantum kinematics, Heisenberg’s 94 ff., 


as Abelian group of rotations 272 ff., 
in second quantization 250. 


Quantum mechanics, general scheme 


74 ff, dynamical law 54, 80, 97, 187, 
266, composition 91, Heisenberg’s 
formulation 93, Schrédinger’s equa- 
tion 54, 101, Dirac’s equations 213, 
218, Heisenberg- Pauli q. m. of wave 
fields 253 ff. 


Quantum number, auxiliary (4) 228, 


selection rules 233, relation to azi- 
muthal and inner q. n. 228, 233; — 
azimuthal q. n. (4, Z) 64 ff., 142, 196, 
determines orbital moment of mo- 
mentum 65, 196, selection rules 84, 
201, on composition 194, 207, 373, 
relation to auxiliary q. n. 228, 233; 
— inner q. n. (7,7) 189, 196, deter- 
mines total moment of momentum 
179, 189, behaviour on composi- 
tion 190, 194, 206, selection rules 
198, relation to auxiliary q. n. 228, 233; 
— magnetic (mm) 64, 193, determines 
z-component of moment of momentum 
65, 180, 189, selection rules 85, 198, 
of spin and of orbital moment of 
momentum 209, in Dirac’s theory 
232; — principal or total (z) in hydro- 
gen 69, in hydrogen-like spectra 85, 
has no group-theoretic significance 
144, true 86, 243, effective 243; — 
radial 64, 144; — spin (s) 206,  re- 
lation to valence 369. 


Quantum state 43, 56, 80, 188, simple 


189. 


Quaternion 138, complex 182. 


Radial quantum number, see under 


Quantum number. 


Radiation, from atom 44, 83 ff., 105 ff., 


224, field 102 ff., 215, 256 ff., black 
body 41, 104. 
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Ray 4, 20, represents state of physical 
system 75, r. field 20, rotations of 
r. field 273, r. representation 181 ff. 


Rayleigh 42. 


Real element of algebra 167, gener- 
ating unit 295. 


Realization of group 114, faithful 114, 
contracted 118, 119, of algebra 166; 
— linearr. = representation 120, see 
Representation. 


Reciprocity theorem, for arbitrary group 
338, for permutation group 339. 


Reduction of correspondences or re- 
presentation 9, 122, uniqueness 136, 
156, complete r. 9, 122, 135 (see 
Complete reduction), sometimes im- 
plies complete r. 18, 123, 136, 292, 301, 
306, 308, of regular representation 
289 ff., 305 ff., of system space of 
equivalent individuals 238 ff., anti- 
symmetric r. for electrons 242, 351 ff., 
symmetric r. for photons 248, 351 ff, 
influence on term spectrum 241, 372 ff., 
genera] treatment without spin 296 ff., 
with spin 347 ff., for symmetric and 
anti-symmetric cases 351 ff 


Reflection, signature induced by r. 143, 
146, 188. 


Regular representation 289, reduction 
305 ff. 


Relativity theory, special 51, 98 ff., 146 ff., 
of quantum mechanics 210 ff., of 
wave fields 268 ff., r. and spin 204, 217, 
222 ff.,; — general 219. 


Representation, of finite group 120, 
of continuous group 160 ff., by ro- 
tations of ray space 181, degree or 
dimensionality 120, character 150, 
complete reduction 122, irreducible 
122, uniqueness of reduction 130) 
156, criterion for irreducibility 159, 
identical 121, equivalent 121, unit- 
ary 136 ff., any r. equivalent to unitary 
tr. 157;— formal processes: addition 
126, X-multiplication 126, 127, x- 
multiplication 127, I-process 126, 
t of sub-group 127 ; — of algebra 166, 
304 ff., regular 289 ; — general theory: 
orthogonality properties 157 ff., 317, 
in terms of group algebra 165 ff., 
completeness of system of r. 159, 170, 
318, proved by reduction of regular 
tr. 305 ff. For r. of special groups, 
see under qualifying adjective. 


Resonance, between states of same energy 
87, between equivalent individuals 
239 ff., 320. 
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Resonance line 45. 


Ritz-Rvdberg combination principle 44, 
48, 82. 


Rontgen 43. 


Rotation group, in 2-space and its re- 
presentations 140 ff., orthogonality 
of characters 162; — in 3-space 
and its representations 142 ff., rela- 
tion to unitary group in 2-space 144, 
augmentation by improper rotations 
143, orthogonality of characteristics 
163, completeness 143, 163, 180, 184, 
389, generated by infinitesimal ele- 
ments 175, representation induced in 
system space 185, 195,372; — in 
n-space 184. 


Rotation in ray space 21, 181, 273, 
representation by r. of ray field 180, 
quantum kinematics as Abelian group 
of r, 272 ff. 


Rupp 50. 

Russell-Saunders coupling 206. 
Rutherford xiii, 74. 

Rydberg number xiii, 45, 69. 


Scalar product, see Multiplication. 


Scalar quantity, commutes with moment 
of momentum and signature 188, 
selection rules 197, 


Schrédinger 48, 50, 56, 102, 187, 216, 
220, 258. 


Schrédinger’s equation 54 ff.,  relativ- 
istic 101, for system of equivalent 
particles 194, as limiting case of 
Dirac’s 234, derived from com- 
mutation rules 277 ff. 


Schur, I, 152. 
Schwarz’ inequality 30, 393. 


Second quantization 246, see under 
Quantization. 


Secular equation 11, 21, 26, in quantum 
theory 88, 209, 344. 


Selection rules 44, 84, 85, for oscillator 
84, for electron without spin 84 ff., 
with spin 232, for scalar quantity 197, 
for vector quantity 197, for auxiliary 
quantum number 233, azimuthal 84, 
201, inner 198, magnetic 85, 108, 
for signature 201. 


Self-conjugate sub-group 119, maxima 
n32) 


Semi-simple algebra 316. 


INDEX 


Separation of terms by perturbation 87, 
321, axially symmetric perturbation 
193, in normal Zeeman effect 101, 193, 
198, in anomalous Zeeman effect 204, 
208 ff 


Series, in hydrogen 45, 69, in alkalies 


85, 202. 


Series of composition, see Composition 
series. : 


Signature, of representation 143, as 
dynamical variable 188, 203,  selec- 
tion rule 201. 

Simple algebra 311, 313, group 132, 
state 189. 

(s2) coupling 206. 

Smekal-Raman effect 224. 

Sommerfeld 193, 236. 

Space, affine, linear, vector 1 ff., linear 
sub-s. 2, dual 12, unitary 15 ff., 
Hilbert or function 32, 143, reduction 
or decomposition 20, 22, composition 
series 122, 135, product 90, tensor 
125, 281 ff., group s. 115, 160, re- 


presentation 120, 171 ff., algebra as 
vector s. 286, 305, system, see System 
space 


Space quantization 67, 75, 205. 
Span, space spanned by vectors 3, 20. 


Spectrum, atomic, line s. reduced to 
term s. 44, of hydrogen and 1-clectron 
ions 45, in Schrédinger’s theory 69, 
in Dirac’s theory 234, ofalkalies 85 ff., 
doublets 204, of alkaline earths 207, 
246, 3-electron 374, of elements of 
periodic table 206 ff., 242 ; — general 
theory, without spin 194, with spin 


206 ff., application of Pauli ex- 
clusion principle 242 ff., group- 
theoretic classification 369 ff., re- 


duction into term classes 283 ff., 320 ff., 
calculation of term values 320 ff.; 
— molecular 191 ; — of characteristic 
numbers 36, 


Spherical harmonics 60 ff., 84, as basis 
of unitary representation in function 
space 142, with spin 230 ff. - 


Spin, electron 195, 196, 203, as relativ- 
istic phenomenon 204, 217, 222 ff., 
Ss. moment of momentum 195, 221, 
magnetic effect 204, 224, s. and 
valence 369 ff.; — s, perturbation 196, 
203, in Dirac’s theory 222 ff.; — s. 
quantum number, see under Quantum 
number. 


Stark effect, linear 102. 
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State of a physical system, represented 
by vector or ray in system space 54, 
74 ff., pure 75, 78, mixed 79, of 
total system under-determined 92; — 
quantum or stationary 43, 56, 80, 188, 
simple 189, 


Stationary state, see under State. 


Statistical aggregate 78, 239, canonical 
79. 


Statistics, Bosc-Einstein 50. 
Stern-Gerlach effect 65, 75, 205. 
Stieltjes integral 37. 

Stoner’s rule 243. 


Sub-algebra, left-invariant 289, (left- 
and right-) invariant 167, 311, 314. 


Sub-group 116, 334 ff., cyclic 117, 
index 118, _ self-conjugate or invariant 
119, maximal invariant 132. 


Sub-space 2, 32, invariant, under single 
transformation 8, under system of 


transformations 122, equivalent or 
similar 135, 283, see also Invariant 
sub-space. 


Substitution 111, see Correspondence. 


Sum, see Addition ; —s. rule for influence 
of magnetic field, 209. 


Superposition principle 49. 


Symmetric permutation group, see Per- 
mutation group, symmetric. 


Symmetric transformation in tensor space 
282, special 284, Hermitian 283, 
unitary 285, enveloping algebra 284, 
for arbitrary permutation group 332. 


Symmetrization 358. 


Symmetry class of tensors 287, 206, 
primitive 358, of spectral terms 321, 
multiplicity 321, 350 ff., 367. 


Symmetry operator 286, Young’s 359. 


Symmetry pattern 358 ff., dual on trans- 
posed 361, 368, generated by Young 
symmetry operator 359 ff. 


System space for translation 54, 74, 195, 
for spin 195, total 185, 196, 347 ff., 
for equivalent individuals 186, 206 ff., 
347 ;—reduction with respect to 
energy 80, moment of momentum 
188, 206, with regard to symmetric 
permutation group 283 ff., 320 ff., 
with regard to Pauli exclusion prin- 
ciple 242 ff., 281 ff., 347 ff. 
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Tensor 125 ff., 139, 281, symmetry 
class of t. 287, 338, 358, double to 
347 ;—— t. space 125, 281 ff., symmetric 


transformation in t. space 282, in- 
variant sub-space 296, reduction 301 ; 
— energy-momentum t. 218. 


as energy level or character- 


Term 
ed see also under 


istic number 46, 56, 80, 


Spectrum, Separation ; — t. order, 
normal 206. 

Thomson, G. P. 50. 

Total quantum number, see under 


Quantum number. 


Trace, of matrix or correspondence 11, 
150, of element of algebra 299, 317. 


Transformation, linear 4 == Correspond- 
ence, linear ;—— contragredient 12, unit- 
ary 16, principal 128, symmetric in 
tensor space 282, for arbitrary per- 
mutation group 332, special sym- 


metric 284, canonical 96, — in 
guantum mechanics 98 ; —t. toprincipal 
axes 21 ff., 37;—t. group 111, for 


special groups, see under qualifying 
adjective. 


Transition probability 83, 89, in radia- 


tion field 106 ff. 
Translation, left- 116, right- 116. 


Translation, electron 195. 


True quantum number, see under 
Quantum number. 

Uhlenbeck 203. 

Uncertainty principle 77, derivation 


393- 
Unimodular linear transformation, group 


128. 


Unit, element of group 114, _ of field 302, 
of algebra (modulus or principal unit) 


304, basal 168, 304, idempotent 
generating 168, 291, independent 
292, primitive 293, real 295; — u. 


Hermitian form 15. 


Unitary correspondence, transformation, 
matrix 16 ff., characteristic numbers 
26, infinitesimal 28, u. geometry 
15 ff., u.t. as canonical t. of quantum 
mechanics 98, u. representation of 
group 137 ff. 


INDEX 


Unitary group, in 2-space 137 ff., its 
unitary representations Gs 137, com- 
pleteness 137, 163, 389, character- 


istics 151, 163, connection with ro- 
tation group bs 144, augmented 146; 
—in x-space 139 ff., reduction of (u)f 
and algebra of symmetric transforma- 
tions 285, characteristics 331, 381, 
completeness 381. 


Unitary-orthogonal system of vectors 
or functions 19, 33, completeness 33, 
on group manifold 158. 


Valence 342, 369, v. electron 86, 243 


Vector, v. space, v. geometry 1 ff., in 
Hilbert space 31 ff., v. field 20, co- 
variant and contravariant 13, absolute 
magnitude 16, dual 17, scalar pro- 
duct 16, unitary-orthogonal v. or 
system 16, I9, as element of Abelian 
group 134 ; — 3-v. operator in quantum 
mechanics. 197, selection and intensity 
rules 198 ff., complete system of 
orthogonal v. in 3-space 257, v. 
potential of electro-magnetic field 98. 


Vector model of atom, Hund’s 191. 
Velocity, phase and group 53. 


Volume, measure of, on manifold of 
closed continuous group 160, for 
unitary group 386, for unitary uni- 
modular group 162, 389. 


Wave equation, de Brogilie’s 53, 
Schrédinger’s 54 ff., 107, Dirac’s 213, 
218, 225. 


Wave field, Heisenberg- Pauli quantiza- 
tion of 253 ff. 


Wave length 53. 
Wedderburn’s theorem 313. 
Wentzel 74. 

Wien 41. 

Wigner 280, 320. 
Wintner 309. 


Young, A. 358. 
Young’s symmetry operator 359. 


Zeeman effect, normal 85, 101, 193, 198, 
anomalous 198, 204, 208, 223, for 
doublets 204, for multiplets in gene- 
ral 208 ff, 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF THE QUANTUM, An Account for the General Reader of the Growth 
of Ideas Underlying Our Present Atomic Knowledge, 8. Hoffmann. Presents lucidly, expertly, 
with barest amount of mathematics, problems and theories which led to modern quantum 
physics. Begins with late 1800’s when discrepancies were noticed; with illuminating anal- 
ogies, examples, goes through concepts of Planck, Einstein, Pauli, Schroedinger, Dirac, 
Sommerfield, Feynman, etc. New postscript through 1958. ‘Of the books attempting an 
account of the history and contents of modern atomic physics which have come to my 
attention, this is the best,’ H. Margenau, Yale U., in Amer. J. of Physics. 2nd edition. 32 
tables, illustrations, 275pp. 53% x 8. 1518 Paperbound $1.45 
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HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


THE VALUE OF SCIENCE, Henri Poincaré. Many of most mature ideas of ‘‘last scientific 
universalist” for both beginning, advanced workers. Nature of scientific truth, whether 
order is innate in universe or imposed by man, logical thought vs. intuition (relating to 
Weierstrass, Lie, Riemann, etc), time and space (relativity, psychological time, simultaneity), 
Herz’s concept of force, values within disciplines of Maxwell, Carnot, Mayer, Newton, 
Lorentz, etc. iii + 147pp. 536 x 8. S469 Paperbound $1.35 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE PHYSICISTS, L. S. Stebbing. Philosophical aspects of modern science 
examined in terms of lively critical attack on ideas of Jeans, Eddington. Tasks of science, 
causality, determinism, probability, relation of world physics to that of everyday experience, 
philosophical significance of Planck-Bohr concept of discontinuous energy levels, inferences 
to be drawn from Uncertainty Principle, implications of “becoming” involved in 2nd law 
of thermodynamics, other problems posed by discarding of Laplacean determinism. 285pp. 
53% Xx 8. 7480 Paperbound $1.65 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE, A TREATISE ON LOGIC AND THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD, W. S. 
Jevons. Milestone in development of symbolic logic remains stimulating contribution to in- 
vestigation of inferential validity in sciences. Treats inductive, deductive logic, theory of 
number, probability, limits of scientific method; significantly advances Boole’s logic, con- 
tains detailed introduction to nature and methods of probability in physics, astronomy, 
everyday affairs, etc. In introduction, Ernest Nagel of Columbia U. says, “[Jevons] continues 
to be of interest as an attempt to articulate the logic of scientific inquiry.” liii + 786pp. 
5% x 8. S446 Paperbound $2.98 


A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY FROM THALES TO KEPLER, J. L. E. Dreyer. Only work in English 
to give complete history of cosmological views from prehistoric times to Kepler. Partial 
contents: Near Eastern astronomical systems, Early Greeks, Homocentric spheres of 
Euxodus, Epicycles, Ptolemaic system, Medieval cosmology, Copernicus, Kepler, much more. 


“Especially useful to teachers and students of the history of science . . . unsurpassed in 
its field,’’ Isis. Formerly ‘‘A History of Planetary Systems from Thales to Kepler.’’ Revised 
foreword by W. H. Stahl. xvii + 430pp. 5% x 8. $79 Paperbound $1.98 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, D. Struik. Lucid study of development of ideas, 
techniques, from Ancient Near East, Greece, Islamic science, Middle Ages, Renaissance, 
modern times. Important mathematicians described in detail. Treatment not anecdotal, but 
analytical development of ideas. Non-technical—no math training needed. “Rich in con- 
tent, thoughtful in interpretations,’’ U.S. Quarterly Booklist. 60 illustrations inciuding 
Greek, Egyptian manuscripts, portraits of 31 mathematicians. 2nd edition. xix + 299pp. 
5% x 8. $255 Paperbound $1.75 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF PEIRCE, edited by Justus Buchler. A carefully balanced 
expositon of Peirce’s complete system, written by Peirce himself. It covers such matters 
as scientific method, pure chance vs. law, symbolic logic, theory of signs, pragmatism, 


experiment, and other topics. ‘Excellent selection . . . gives more than adequate evidence 
of the range and greatness,’’ Personalist. Formerly entitled ‘‘The Philosophy of Peirce.” 
xvi + 368pp. 7217 Paperbound $1.95 


SCIENCE AND METHOD, Henri Poincaré. Procedure of scientific discovery, methodology, eXx- 
periment, idea-germination—processes by which discoveries come into being. Most signifi- 
cant and interesting aspects of development, application of ideas. Chapters cover selection 
of facts, chance, mathematical reasoning, mathematics and logic; Whitehead, Russell, 
Cantor, the new mechanics, etc. 288pp. 538 x 8. $222 Paperbound $1.35 


SCIENCE AND HYPOTHESIS, Henri Poincaré. Creative psychology in science. How such con- 
cepts as number, magnitude, space, force, classical mechanics develooed, how modern 
scientist uses them in his thought. Hypothesis in physics, theories of modern physics. 
Introduction by Sir James Larmor, ‘‘Few mathematicians have had the breadth of vision 
of Poincaré, and none is his superior in the gift of clear exposition,” E. T. Bell. 272pp. 
5% Xx 8. $221 Paperbound $1.35 


ESSAYS IN-.EXPERIMENTAL LOGIC, John Dewey. Stimulating series of essays by one of most 
influential minds in American philosophy presents some of his most mature thoughts on 
wide range of subjects. Partial contents: Relationship between inquiry and experience; 
dependence of knowledge upon thought; character logic; judgments of practice, data, and 
meanings; stimuli of thought, etc. viii + 444pp. 5% x 8. 173 Paperbound $1.95 


WHAT IS SCIENCE, Norman Campbell. Excellent introduction explains scientific method, role 
of mathematics, types of scientific laws. Contents: 2 aspects of science, science and 
nature, laws of chance, discovery of laws, explanation of laws, measurement and numerical 
laws, applications of science. 192pp. 5% x 8. $43 Paperbound $1.25 
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DDINGTON: A STUDY OF THE CONCEPTIONS OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD, Sir 
aN ete teee Foremost British scientist traces development of theories of natural phi- 
Josophy from western rediscovery of Euclid to Eddington, Einstein, Dirac, etc. 5 major 
divisions: Space, Time and Movement; Concepts of Classical Physics; Concepts of Quantum 
Mechanics; Eddington Universe. Contrasts inadequacy of classical physics to understand 
physical world with present day attempts of relativity, non-Euclidean geometry, space 
curvature, etc. 212pp. 5% x 8. T491 Paperbound $1.35 


THE ANALYSIS GF MATTER, Bertrand Russell. How do our senses accord with the new 
physics? This volume covers such topics as logical analysis of physics, prerelativity 
physics, causality, scientific inference, physics and perception, special and general rela- 
tivity, Weyl’s theory, tensors, invariants and their physical interpretation, periodicity and 
qualitative series. ‘‘The most thorough treatment of the subject that has yet been pub- 
lished,"”” The Nation. Introduction by L. E. Denonn. 422pp. 5% x 8. T7231 Paperbound $1.95 


LANGUAGE, TRUTH, AND LOGIC, A. Ayer. A clear introduction to the Vienna and Cambridge 
schools of Logica! Positivism. Specific tests to evaluate validity of ideas, etc. Contents: 
function of philosophy, elimination of metaphysics, nature of analysis, a priori, truth and 
probability, etc. 10th printing. ‘‘| should like to have written it myself,’’ Bertrand Russell. 
160pp. 5% x 8. T10 Paperbound $1.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INVENTION IN THE MATHEMATICAL FIELC, J. Hadamard. Where do ideas 
come from? What role does the unconscious play? Are ideas best developed by mathematical 
reasoning, word reasoning, visualization? What are the methods used by Einstein, Poincaré, 
Galton, Riemann? How can these techniques be applied by others? One of the world’s 
leading mathematicians discusses these and other questions. xiii + 145pp. 5% x 8. 
T107 Paperbound $1.25 


GUIDE TC PHILOSOPHY, C. E. M. Joad. By one of the ablest expositors of all time, this is 
not simply a history or a typological survey, but an examination of central problems in 
terms of answers afforded by the greatest thinkers: Plato, Aristotle, Scholastics, Leibniz, 
Kant, Whitehead, Russell, and many others. Especially valuable to persons in the physical 
sciences; over 100 pages devoted to Jeans, Eddington, and others, the philosophy of 
modern physics, scientific materialism, pragmatism, etc. Classified bibliography. 592pp. 
5% x 8. T50 Paperbound $2.00 


SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION, and EINSTEIN’S THEORY OF RELATIVITY, Ernst Cassirer. Two 
books bound as one. Cassirer establishes a philosophy of the exact sciences that takes into 
consideration mew developments in mathematics, shows historical connections. Partial 
contents: Aristotelian logic, Mill's analysis, Helmholtz and Kronecker, Russell and cardinal 
numbers, Euclidean vs. non-Euclidean geometry, Einstein’s relativity. Bibliography. Index. 
xxi + 464pp. 5% x 8. T50 Paperbound $2.00 


FOUNDATIONS OF GEGMETRY, Bertrand Russell. Nobel laureate analyzes basic problems in 
the overlap area between mathematics and philosophy: the nature of geometrical knowledge, 
the nature of geometry, and the applications of geometry to space. Covers history of non- 
Euclidean geometry, philosophic interpretations of geometry, especially Kant, projective 
and metrical geometry. Most interesting as the solution offered in 1897 by a great mind 
to a problem still current. New introduction by Prof. Morris Kline, N.Y. University. ‘Ad- 
mirably clear, precise, and elegantly reasoned analysis,'’ International Math. News. xii + 
201pp. 5% x 8. $233 Paperbound $1.60 


THE NATURE OF PHYSICAL THEORY, P. W. Bridgman. How modern physics looks to a highly 
unorthodox physicist—a Nobel laureate. Pointing out many absurdities of science, demon- 
strating inadequacies of various physical theories, weighs and analyzes contributions of 
Einstein, Bohr, Heisenberg, many others. A non-technical consideration of correlation of 
science and reality. xi + 138pp. 5% x 8. $33 Paperbound $1.25 


EXPERIMENT AND THEORY IN PHYSICS, Max Born. A Nobel laureate examines the nature 
and value of the counterclaims of experiment and theory in physics. Synthetic versus 
analytical scientific advances are analyzed in works of Einstein, Bohr, Heisenberg, Planck, 
Eddington, Milne, others, by a fellow scientist. 44pp. 536 x 8. $308 Paperbound 60¢ 


A SHORT HISTGRY OF ANATOMY ANG PHYSIOLOGY FROM THE GREEKS TC HARVEY, Charles 
Singer. Corrected edition of ‘‘The Evolution of Anatomy.” Classic traces anatomy, phys- 
iology from prescientific times through Greek, Roman periods, dark ages, Renaissance, to 
beginning of modern concepts. Centers on individuals, movements, that definitely advanced 
anatomical knowledge. Plato, Diocles, Erasistratus, Galen, da Vinci, etc. Special section 
on Vesalius. 20 plates. 270 extremely interesting illustrations of ancient, Medieval, Renais- 
sance, Oriental origin. xii + 209pp. 5% x 8. 7389 Paperbound $1.75 


SPACE~TIME-MATTER, Hermann Weyl. ‘The standard treatise on the general theory of 
relativity,’ (Nature), by world renowned scientist. Deep, clear discussion of logical coher- 
ence of general theory, introducing all needed tools: Maxwell, analytical geometry, non- 
Euclidean geometry, tensor calculus, etc. Basis is classical space-time, before absorption 
of relativity. Contents: Euclidean space, mathematical form, metrical continuum, general 
theory, etc. 15 diagrams. xviii + 330pp. 53% x 8. $267 Paperbound $1.75 
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MATTER AND MOTION, James Clerk Maxwell. Excellent exposition begins with simple par- 
ticles, proceeds gradually to physical systems beyond complete analysis; motion, force 
properties of centre of mass of material system; work, energy, gravitation, etc. Written 
with all Maxwell’s original insights and clarity. Notes by E. Larmor. 17 diagrams. 178pp. 
5% x 8. $188 Paperbound $1.25 


PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS, Heinrich Hertz. Last work by the great 19th century physicist 
is not only a classic, but of great interest in the logic of science. Creating a new system 
of mechanics based upon space, time, and mass, it returns to axiomatic analysis, under- 
standing of the formal or structural aspects of science, taking into account logic, observa- 
tion, a priori elements. Of great historical importance to Poincaré, Carnap, Einstein, Milne. 
A 20 page introduction by R. S. Cohen, Wesleyan University, analyzes the implications of 
Hertz’s thought and the logic of science. 13 page introduction by Helmholtz. xlii + 274pp. 
5¥% x 8. $316 Clothbound $3.50 

$317 Paperbound $1.75 


FROM MAGIC TO SCIENCE, Charles Singer. A great historian examines aspects of science 
from Roman Empire through Renaissance. Includes perhaps best discussion of early herbals, 
penetrating physiological interpretation of ‘’The Visions of Hildegarde of Bingen.’’ Also 
examines Arabian, Galenic influences; Pythagoras’ sphere, Paracelsus; reawakening of 
science under Leonardo da Vinci, Vesalius; Lorica of Gildas the Briton; etc. Frequent 
quotations with translations from contemporary manuscripts. Unabridged, corrected edi- 
tion. 158 unusual illustrations from Classical, Medieval sources. xxvii + 365pp. 536 x 8. 

T390 Paperbound $2.0D 


A HISTORY OF THE CALCULUS, AND ITS CONCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT, Carl B. Boyer. Provides 
laymen, mathematicians a detailed history of the development of the calculus, from begin- 
nings in antiquity to final elaboration as mathematical abstraction. Gives a sense of 
mathematics not as technique, but as habit of mind, in progression of ideas of Zeno, Plato, 
Pythagoras, Eudoxus, Arabic and Scholastic mathematicians, Newton, Leibniz, Taylor, Des- 
cartes, Euler, Lagrange, Cantor, Weierstrass, and others. This first comprehensive, critical 
history of the calculus was originally entitled ‘‘The Concepts of the Calculus.’’ Foreword 
by R. Courant. 22 figures. 25 page bibliography. v + 364pp. 5% x 8. 

$509 Paperbound $2.00 


A DIDEROT PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TRADES AND INDUSTRY, Manufacturing and the 
Technical Arts in Plates Selected from ‘‘L’Encyclopédie ou Dictionnaire Raisonné des 
Sciences, des Arts, et des Métiers’’ of Denis Diderot. Edited with text by C. Gillisoie. First 
modern selection of plates from high-point of 18th century French engraving. Storehouse 
of technological information to historian of arts and science. Over 2,000 illustrations on 
485 full page plates, most of them original size, show trades, industries of fascinating 
era in such great detail that modern reconstructions might be made of them. Plates teem 
with men, women, children performing thousands of operations; show sequence, general 
operations, closeups, details of machinery. Illustrates such important, interesting trades, 
industries as sowing, harvesting, beekeeping, tobacco processing, fishing, arts of war, 
mining, Smelting, casting iron, extracting mercury, making gunpowder, cannons, bells, 
shoeing horses, tanning, papermaking, printing, dying, over 45 more categories. Professor 
Gillispie of Princeton supplies full commentary on all plates, identifies operations, tools, 
processes, etc. Material is presented in lively, lucid fashion. Of great interest to all 
studying history of science, technology. Heavy library cloth. 920pp. 9 x 12. 

T421 2 volume set $18.50 


DE MAGNETE, William Gilbert. Classic work on magnetism, founded new science. Gilbert 
was first to use word “‘electricity,’’ to recognize mass as distinct from weight, to discover 
effect of heat on magnetic bodies; invented an electroscope, differentiated between static 
electricity and magnetism, conceived of earth as magnet. This lively work, by first great 
experimental scientist, is not only a valuable historical landmark, but a delightfully easy 
to follow record of a searching, ingenious mind. Translated by P. F. Mottelay. 25 page 
biographical memoir. 90 figures. lix + 368pp. 5% x 8. $470 Paperbound $2.00 


HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, D. E. Smith. Most comprehensive, non-technical history of math 
in English. Discusses lives and works of over a thousand major, minor figures, with foot- 
notes giving technical information outside book’s scheme, and indicating disputed matters. 
Vol. |: A chronological examination, from primitive concepts through Egypt, Babylonia, 
Greece, the Orient, Rome, the Middle Ages, The Renaissance, and to 1900. Vol. Il: The 
development of ideas in specific fields and problems, up through elementary calculus. 
“Marks an epoch... will modify the entire teaching of the history of science,’’ George 
Sarton. 2 volumes, total of 510 illustrations, 1355pp. 5% x 8. Set boxed in attractive 
container. . T7429, 430 Paperbound, the set $5.00 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPACE AND TIME, H. Reichenbach. An important landmark in develop- 
ment of empiricist conception of geometry, covering foundations of geometry, time theory, 
consequences of Einstein’s relativity, including: relations between theory and observations; 
coordinate definitions; relations between topological and metrical properties of space; 
psychological problem of visual intuition of non-Euclidean structures; many more topics 
important to modern science and philosophy. Majority of ideas require only knowledge of 
intermediate math. “Still the best book in the field,’’ Rudolf Carnap. Introduction by 
R. Carnap. 49 figures. xviii + 296pp. 5% x 8. $443 Paperbound $2.00 
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SCIENCE; THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEORY AND EXPERIMENT, N. Campbell. 
ene, the most fundamental concepts of science, particularly physics. Examines why 
certain propositions are accepted without question, demarcates science from philosophy, 
etc. Part | analyzes presuppositions of scientific thought: existence of material world, 
nature of laws, probability, etc; part 2 covers nature of experiment and applications of 
mathematics: conditions for measurement, relations between numerical laws and theories, 
error, etc. An appendix covers problems arising from relativity, force, motion, space, 
time. A classic in its field. ‘‘A real grasp of what science is,’’ Higher Educational Journal. 
xiii + 565pp. 556 x 8%. $372 Paperbound $2.95 


THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS and THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE, 
G. Sarton. Excellent introductions, orientation, for beginning or mature worker. Describes 
duty of mathematical historian, incessant efforts and genius of previous generations, Ex- 
plains how today’s discipline differs from previous methods. 200 item bibliography with 
critical evaluations, best available biographies of modern mathematicians, best treatises 
on historical methods is especially valuable. 10 illustrations. 2 volumes bound as one, 
113pp. + 75pp. 5% x 8. T240 Paperbound $1.25 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES OF SAM LOYD, selected and edited by Martin Gardner. 117 choice 
puzzles by greatest American puzzle creator and innovator, from his famous ‘‘Cyclopedia 
of Puzzles.’ All unique style, historical flavor of originals. Based on arithmetic, algebra, 
probability, game theory, route tracing, topology, sliding block, operations research, geo- 
metrical dissection. Includes famous “14-15’’ puzzle which was national craze, ‘‘Horse of 
a Different Color’? which sold millions of copies. 120 line drawings, diagrams. Solutions. 
xx + 167pp. 53% x 8. T498 Paperbound $1.00 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC and THE GAME OF LOGIC, Lewis Carroll. ‘“‘Symbolic Logic’ is not concerned 
with modern symbolic logic, but is instead a collection of over 380 problems posed with 
charm and imagination, using the syllogism, and a fascinating diagrammatic method of 
drawing conclusions. In ‘‘The Game of Logic'’’ Carroll’s whimsical imagination devises a 
logical game played with 2 diagrams and counters (included) to manipulate hundreds of 
tricky syllogisms. The final section, ‘‘Hit or Miss’’ is a lagniappe of 101 additional puzzles 
in the delightful Carroll manner. Until this reprint edition, both of these books were rarities 
costing up to $15 each. Symbolic Logic: Index. xxxi + 199pp. The Game of Logic: 96pp. 
2 vols. bound as one. 53 x 8. 7492 Paperbound $1.50 


PILLOW PROBLEMS and A TANGLED TALE, Lewis Carroll. One of the rarest of all Carroll’s 
works, ‘‘Pillow Problems’ contains 72 original math puzzles, all typically ingenious. Particu- 
larly fascinating are Carroll's answers which remain exactly as he thought them out, 
reflecting his actual mental process. The problems in ‘‘A Tangled Tale’ are in story form, 
originally appearing as a monthly magazine serial. Carrol! not only gives the solutions, but 
uses answers sent in by readers to discuss wrong approaches and misleading paths, and 
grades them for insight. Both of these books were rarities until this edition, ‘Pillow 
Problems’’ costing up to $25, and “A Tangled Tale’ $15. Pillow Problems: Preface and 
Introduction by Lewis Carroll. xx + 109pp. A Tangled Tale: 6 illustrations. 152pp. Two vols. 
bound as one. 5% x 8. T493 Paperbound $1.50 


NEW WORD PUZZLES, G. L. Kaufman. 100 brand new challenging puzzles on words, com- 
binations, never before published. Most are new types invented by author, for beginners 
and experts both. Squares of letters follow chess moves to build words; symmetrical 
designs made of synonyms; rhymed crostics; double word squares: syllable puzzles where 
you fill in missing syllables instead of missing letter; many other types, all new. Solutions. 
“Excellent,’’ Recreation. 100 puzzles. 196 figures. vi + 122pp. 53% x 8. 

1344 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICAL EXCURSIONS, H. A. Merrill. Fun, recreation, insights into elementary prob- 
lem solving. Math expert guides you on by-paths not generally travelled in elementary math 
courses—divide by inspection, Russian peasant multiplication; memory systems for pi; odd, 
even magic squares; dyadic systems; square roots by geometry; Tchebichev’s machine; 
dozens more. Solutions to more difficult ones. ‘Brain Stirring stuff... a classic,’ Genie. 
50 illustrations. 145pp. 53% x 8. 1350 Paperbound $1.00 


THE BOOK OF MODERN PUZZLES, G. L. Kaufman. Over 150 puzzles, absolutely all new mate- 
rial based on Same appeal as crosswords, deduction puzzles, but with different principles, 
techniques. 2-minute teasers, word labyrinths, design, pattern, logic, observation puzzles, 
puzzles testing ability to apply general knowledge to peculiar situations, many others. 
Solutions, 116 illustrations. 192pp. 5% x 8, 7143 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMAGIC, MAGIC PUZZLES, AND GAMES WITH NUMBERS, R. V. Heath. Over 60 puzzles, 
stunts, on properties of numbers. Easy techniques for multiplying large numbers mentally, 
identifying unknown numbers, finding date of any day in any year. Includes The Lost Digit, 
3 Acrobats, Psychic Bridge, magic squares, triangles, cubes, others not easily found else- 
where, Edited by J. S. Meyer. 76 illustrations. 128pp. 536 -x 8. 7110 Paperbound $1.00 
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PUZZLE QUIZ AND STUNT FUN, J. Meyer. 238 high-priority puzzles, stunts, tricks—ma 
puzzles like The Clever Carpenter, Atom Bomb, Please Help Oaliee: mysteries, Heatetane 
like The Bridge of Sighs, Secret Code; observation puzzlers like The American Flag, Playing 
Cards, Telephone Dial; over 200 others with magic Squares, tongue twisters, puns, ana- 
grams. Solutions. Revised, enlarged edition of ‘‘Fun-To-Do.’’ Over 100 illustrations. 238 
puzzles, stunts, tricks. 256pp. 536 x 8. 1337 Paperbound $1.00 


101 PUZZLES IN THOUGHT AND LOGIC, C. R. Wylie, Jr. For readers who enjoy challenge, 
stimulation of logical puzzles without specialized math or scientific knowledge. Problems 
entirely new, range from relatively easy to brainteasers for hours of subtle entertainment. 
Detective puzzles, find the lying fisherman, how a blind man identifies color by logic, many 
more, Easy-to-understand introduction to logic of puzzle solving and general scientific 
method. 128pp. 5% x 8. T1367 Paperbound $1.00 


CRYPTANALYSIS, H. F. Gaines. Standard elementary, intermediate text for serious students. 
Not just old material, but much not generally known, except to experts. Concealment, 
Transposition, Substitution ciphers; Vigenere, Kasiski, Playfair, multafid, dozens of other 
techniques. Formerly ‘‘Elementary Cryptanalysis.” Appendix with sequence charts, letter 
frequencies in English, 5 other languages, English word frequencies. Bibliography. 167 
codes. New to this edition: solutions to codes. vi + 230pp. 53@ x 83. 

T97 Paperbound $1.95 


CRYPTOGRAPY, L. D. Smith. Excellent elementary introduction to enciphering, deciphering 
secret writing. Explains transposition, substitution ciphers; codes; solutions; geometrical 
patterns, route transcription, columnar transposition, other methods. Mixed cipher systems; 
single, polyalphabetical substitutions; mechanical devices; Vigenere; etc. Enciphering Jap- 
anese; explanation of Baconian biliteral cipher; frequency tables. Over 150 problems. Bib- 
liography. Index. 164pp. 53% x 8. T247 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICS, MAGIC AND MYSTERY, M. Gardner. Card tricks, metal mathematics, stage 
mind-reading, other ‘‘magic’’ explained as applications of probability, sets, number theory, 
etc. Creative examination of laws, applications. Scores of new tricks, insights. 115 sections 
on cards, dice, coins; vanishing tricks, many others. No sleight of hand—math guarantees 
success. ‘Could hardly get more entertainment . . . easy to follow,’’ Mathematics Teacher. 
115 illustrations. xii + 174pp. 5% x 8. 1335 Paperbound $1.00 


AMUSEMENTS IN MATHEMATICS, H. E. Dudeney. Foremost British originator of math puzzles, 
always witty, intriguing, paradoxical in this classic. One of largest collections. More than 
430 puzzles, problems, paradoxes. Mazes, games, problems on number manipulations, 
unicursal, other route problems, puzzles on measuring, weighing, packing, age, kinship, 
chessboards, joiners’, crossing river, plane figure dissection, many others. Solutions. More 
than 450 illustrations. viii + 258pp. 534 x 8. T473 Paperbound $1.25 


THE CANTERBURY PUZZLES H. E. Dudeney. Chaucer's pilgrims set one another problems in 
story form. Also Adventures of the Puzzle Club, the Strange Escape of the King’s Jester, 
the Monks of Riddlewell, the Squire’s Christmas Puzzle Party, others. All puzzles are 
original, based on dissecting plane figures, arithmetic, algebra, elementary calculus, other 
branches of mathematics, and purely logical ingenuity. ‘‘The limit of ingenuity and in- 
tricacy,’’ The Observer. Over 110 puzzles, full solutions. 150 illustrations. viii + 225 pp. 
5% x 8. T474 Paperbound $1.25 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES FOR BEGINNERS AND ENTHUSIASTS, G. Mott-Smith. 188 puzzles to 
test mental agility. Inference, interpretation, algebra, dissection of plane figures, geometry, 
properties of numbers, decimation, permutations, probability, all are in these delightful 
problems. Includes the Odic Force, How to Draw an Ellipse, Spider’s Cousin, more than 180 
others. Detailed solutions. Appendix with square roots, triangular numbers, primes, etc. 
135 illustrations. 2nd revised edition. 248pp. 5% x 8. T198 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS, M. Kraitchik. Some 250 puzzles, problems, demonstrations of 
recreation mathematics on relatively advanced level. Unusual historical problems trom 
Greek, Medieval, Arabic, Hindu sources; modern problems on ‘‘mathematics without num- 
bers,” geometry, topology, arithmetic, etc. Pastimes derived from figurative, Mersenne, 
Fermat numbers: fairy chess; latruncles: reversi; etc. Full solutions. Excellent insights 
into special fields of math. ‘Strongly pee nde a fae who poe pices in the 
i i matics,’”’ Mathematical Gaz. 1 illustrations. pp. a XxX 8. 
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FLATLAND, E. A. Abbott. A perennially popular science-fiction classic about life in a 2- 
dimensional world, and the impingement of higher dimensions. Political, satiric, humorous, 
moral overtones. This land where women are straight lines and the lowest and most dan- 
gerous classes are isosceles triangles with 3° vertices conveys brilliantly a feeling for 
many concepts of modern science. 7th edition. New introduction by Banesh Hoffmann. 128pp. 
5¥% x 8. T1 Paperbound $1.00 
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SEVEN SCIENCE FICTION NOVELS OF H. G. WELLS. Complete texts, unabridged, of seven of 
Wells’ greatest novels: The War of the Worlds, The Invisible Man, The Island of Dr. Moreau, 
The Food of the Gods, First Men in the Moon, In the Days of the Comet, The Time Machine. 
Still considered by many experts to be the best science-fiction ever written, they will offer 
amusements and instruction to the scientific minded reader. ‘‘The great master,’’ Sky and 
Telescope. 1051pp. 5% x 8. 7264 Clothbound $3.95 


28 SCIENCE FICTION STORIES OF H. G. WELLS. Unabridged! This enormous omnibus contains 
2 full length novels—Men Like Gods, Star Begotten—plus 26 short stories of space, time, 
invention, biology, etc. The Crystal Egg, The Country of the Blind, Empire of the Ants, 
The Man Who Could Work Miracles, Aepyornis Island, A Story of the Days to Come, and 
20 others ‘A master . . . mot surpassed by ... writers of today,’’ The English Journal. 
915pp. 53% x 8. 7265 Clothbound $3.95 


FIVE ADVENTURE NOVELS OF H. RIDER HAGGARD. All the mystery and adventure of darkest 
Africa captured accurately by a man who lived among Zulus for years, who knew African 
ethnology, folkways as did few of his contemporaries. They have been regarded as examples 
of the very best high adventure by such critics as Orwell, Andrew Lang, Kipling. Contents: 
She, King Solomon's Mines, Allan Quatermain, Allan's Wife, Maiwa'’s Revenge. ‘‘Could spin 
a yarn so full of suspense and color that you couldn't put the story down," Sat. Review. 
821pp. 5% x 8. T108 Clothbound $3.95 


CHESS AND CHECKERS 


LEARN CHESS FROM THE MASTERS, Fred Reinfeld. Easiest, most instructive way to im- 
prove your game—play 10 games against such masters as Marshall, Znosko-Borovsky, Bron- 
stein, Najdorf, etc., with each move graded by easy system. Includes ratings for alternate 
moves possible. Games selected for interest, clarity, easily isolated principles. Covers 
Ruy Lopez, Dutch Defense, Vienna Game openings; subtle, intricate middle game variations; 
all-important end game. Full annotations. Formerly ‘“‘Chess by Yourself.'’ 91 diagrams. viii 
+ 144pp. 5% x 8. T7362 Paperbound $1.00 


REINFELD ON THE END GAME IN CHESS, Fred Reinfeld. Analyzes 62 end games by Alekhine, 
Flohr, Tarrasch, Morphy, Capablanca, Rubinstein, Lasker, Reshevsky, other masters. Only 
lst rate book with extensive coverage of error—tell exactly what is wrong with each move 
you might have made. Centers around transitions from middle play to end play. King and 
pawn, minor pieces, queen endings; blockage, weak, passed pawns, etc. “‘Excellent...a 
boon,'’ Chess Life. Formerly ‘‘Practical End Play.’’ 62 figures. vi + 177pp. 53% x 8. 
T417 Paperbound $1.25 


HYPERMODERN CHESS as developed in the games of its greatest exponent, ARON NIMZO- 
VICH, edited by Fred Reinfeld. An intensely original player, analyst, Nimzovich’s approaches 
Startled, often angered the chess world. This volume, designed for the average player, 
shows how his iconoclastic methods won him victories over Alekhine, Lasker, Marshall, 
Rubinstein, Spielmann, others, and infused new life into the game. Use his methods to 
Startle opponents, invigorate play. ‘Annotations and introductions to each game... are 
excellent,’ Times (London). 180 diagrams. viii + 220pp. 53% x 8. T448 Paperbound $1.35 


THE ADVENTURE OF CHESS, Edward Lasker. Lively reader, by one of America’s finest chess 
masters, including: history of chess, from ancient Indian 4-handed game of Chaturanga 
to great players of today; such delights and oddities as Maelzel’s chess-playing automaton 
that beat Napoleon 3 times; etc. One of most valuable features is author's personal recollec- 
tions of men he has played against—Nimzovich, Emanuel Lasker, Capablanca, Alekhine, 
etc. Discussion of chess-playing machines (newly revised). 5 page chess primer. 11 illus- 
trations. 53 diagrams. 296pp. 536 x 8, $510 Paperbound $1.45 


THE ART OF CHESS, James Mason. Unabridged reprinting of latest revised edition of most 
famous general study ever written. Mason, early 20th century master, teaches beginning, 
intermediate player over 90 openings; middle game, end game, to see more moves ahead, 
to plan purposefully, attack, sacrifice, defend, exchange, govern general strategy. ‘'Classic 
. .. one of the clearest and best developed studies,’’ Publishers Weekly. Also included, a 
complete supplement by F. Reinfeld, ‘How Do You Play Chess?’”, invaluable to beginners 
for its lively question-and-answer method. 448 diagrams. 1947 Reinfeld-Bernstein. text. 
Bibliography. xvi + 340pp. 536 x 8. T463 Paperbound $1.85 


MORPHY’S GAMES OF CHESS, edited by P. W. Sergeant. Put boldness into your game by 
flowing brilliant, forceful moves of the greatest chess player of all time. 300 of Morphy’s 
best games, carefully annotated to reveal principles. 54 classics against masters like 
Anderssen, Harrwitz, Bird, Paulsen, and others. 52 games at odds; 54 blindfold games; plus 
over 100 others. Follow his interpretation of Dutch Defense, Evans Gambit, Giuoco Piano, 
Ruy Lopez, many more. Unabridged reissue of latest revised edition. New introduction by 
F. Reinfeld. Annotations, introduction by Sergeant. 235 diagrams. x + 352pp. 53% x 8. 


7386 Paperbound $1.75 


DOVER SCIENCE BOOKS 


WIN AT CHECKERS, M. Hopper. (Formerly ‘“‘Checkers.”’) Former World’s Unrestricted Checker 
Champion discusses principles of game, expert’s shots, traps, problems for beginner, stand- 
ard openings, locating best move, end game, opening ‘‘blitzkrieg’’ moves to draw when 
behind, etc. Over 100 detailed questions, answers anticipate problems. Appendix. 75 prob- 
lems with solutions, diagrams. 79 figures. xi + 107pp. 536 x 8. T363 Paperbound $1.00 


HOW TO FORCE CHECKMATE, Fred Reinfeld. If you have trouble finishing off your 

here is a collection of lightning strokes and combinations from aati teu cnameneanled! 
Starts with 1-move checkmates, works up to 3-move mates. Develops ability to lock ahead 
gain new insights into combinations, complex or deceptive positions; ways to estimate weak- 
nesses, strengths of you and your opponent. ‘A good deal of amusement and instruction,” 
Times, (London). 300 diagrams. Solutions to all positions. Formerly ‘‘Challenge to Chess 
Players.” 1llpp. 536 x 8. T417 Paperbound $1.25 


A TREASURY OF CHESS LORE, edited by Fred Reinfeld. Delightful collection of anecdotes, 
short stories, aphorisms by, about masters; poems, accounts of games. tournaments, photo- 
graphs; hundreds of humorous, pithy, satirical, wise, historical episodes, comments, word 
Portraits. Fascinating ‘‘must’’ for chess players; revealing and perhaps seductive to those 
who wonder what their friends see in game. 49 photographs (14 full page plates). 12 
diagrams. xi + 306pp. 536 x 8. T458 Paperbound $1.75 


WIN AT CHESS, Fred Reinfeld. 300 practical chess situations, to sharpen your eye, test skill 
against masters. Start with simple examples, progress at own pace to complexities. This 
selected series of crucial moments in chess will stimulate imagination, develop stronger, 
more versatile game. Simple grading system enables you to judge progress. ‘Extensive use 
of diagrams is a great attraction,’’ Chess. 300 diagrams. Notes, solutions to every situation. 
Formerly ‘‘Chess Quiz.’’ vi + 120pp. 5% x 8. 1433 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICS: 
ELEMENTARY TO INTERMEDIATE 


HOW TO CALCULATE QUICKLY, H. Sticker. Tried and true method to help mathematics of 
everyday life. Awakens ‘‘number sense’’—ability to see relationships between numbers as 
whole quantities. A serious course of over 9000 problems and their sblutions through 
techniques not taught in schools: left-to-right multiplications, new fast division, etc. 10 
minutes a day will double or triple calculation speed. Excellent for scientist at home in 
higher math, but dissatisfied with speed and accuracy in lower math. 256pp. 5 x 71%. 
Paperbound $1.00 


FAMOUS PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, Felix Klein. Expanded version of 1894 
Easter lectures at G6dttingen. 3 problems of classical geometry: squaring the circle, trisect- 
ing angle, doubling cube, considered with full modern implications: transcendental num- 
bers, pi, etc. ‘‘A modern classic . . . no knowledge of higher mathematics is required,” 
Scientia. Notes by R. Archibald. 16 figures. xi + 92pp. 536 x 8. T298 Paperbound $1.00 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS, J. W. Mellor. Practical, 
not abstract, building problems out of familiar laboratory material. Covers differential cal- 
culus, coordinate, analytical geometry, functions, integral calculus, infinite series, numerical 
equations, differential equations, Fourier’s theorem probability, theory of errors, calculus 
of variations, determinants. ‘If the reader is not familiar with this book, it will repay 
him to examine it,’’ Chem. and Engineering News. 800 problems. 189 figures. xxi + 641pp. 
S¥e x 8. $193 Paperbound $2.25 


TRIGONOMETRY REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL MEN, A. A. Klaf. 913 detailed questions, answers 
cover most important aspects of plane, spherical trigonometry—particularly useful in clearing 
up difficulties in special areas. Part I: plane trig, angles, quadrants, functions, graphical repre- 
sentation, interpolation, equations, logs, solution of triangle, use of slide rule, etc. Next 
188 pages discuss applications to navigation, surveying, elasticity, architecture, other 
special fields. Part 3: spherical trig, applications to terrestrial, astronomical problems. 
Methods of time-saving, simplification of principal angles, make book most useful. 913 
questions answered. 1738 problems, answers to odd numbers. 494 figures. 24 pages of for- 
mulas, functions. x + 629pp. 5% x 8. 1371 Paperbound $2.00 


CALCULUS REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL MEN, A. A. Klaf. 756 questions examine most im- 
portant aspects of integral, differential calculus. Part I: simple differential calculus, con- 
stants, variables, functions, increments, logs, curves, etc. Part 2: fundamental ideas of 
integrations, inspection, substitution, areas, volumes, mean value, double, triple integration, 
etc. Practical aspects stressed. 50 pages illustrate applications to specific problems of civil, 
nautical engineering, electricity, stress, strain, elasticity, similar fields. 756 questions 
answered. 566 problems, mostly answered. 36pp. of useful constants, formulas. v + 431pp. 
5S¥ x 8. T370 Paperbound $2.00 


CATALOGUE OF 


MONOGRAPHS ON TOPICS OF MOOERN MATHEMATICS, edited by J. W. A. Young. Advanced 
mathematics for persons who have forgotten, or not gone beyond, high school algebra. 
9 monographs on foundation of geometry, modern pure geometry, non-Euclidean geometry, 
fundamental propositions of algebra, algebraic equations, functions, calculus, theory of 
numbers, etc. Each monograph gives proofs of important results, and descriptions of Jead- 
ing methods, to provide wide coverage. “Of high merit,” Scientific American. New intro- 
duction by Prof. M. Kline, N.Y. Univ. 100 diagrams. xvi + 416pp. 61% x 914. 

$289 Paperbound $2.00 


MATHEMATICS IN ACTION, 0. G. Sutton. Excellent middle level application of mathematics 
to study of universe, demonstrates how math is applied to ballistics, theory of computing 
machines, waves, wave-like phenomena, theory of fluid flow, meteorological problems, 
Statistics, flight, similar phenomena. No knowledge of advanced math required. Differential 
equations, Fourier series, group concepts, Eigenfunctions, Planck’s constant, airfoil theory, 
and similar topics explained so clearly in everyday language that almost anyone can derive 
benefit from reading this even if much of high-school math is forgotten. 2nd edition. 88 
figures. viii + 236pp. 5% x 8. T450 Clothbound $3.50 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS FROM AN AOVANCED STANDPOINT, Felix Klein. Classic text, 
an outgrowth of Klein’s famous integration and survey course at Gottingen. Using one field 
to interpret, adjust another, it covers basic topics in each area, with extensive analysis. 
Especially valuable in areas of modern mathematics. ‘‘A great mathematician, inspiring 
teacher, . . . deep insight,” Bul., Amer. Math Soc. 


Vol. |. ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, ANALYSIS. Introduces concept of function immediately, en- 
livens discussion with graphical, geometric methods. Partial contents: natural numbers, 
special properties, complex numbers. Real equations with real unknowns, complex quan- 
tities. Logarithmic, exponential functions, infinitesimal calculus. Transcendence of e and pi, 
theory of assemblages. Index. 125 figures. ix + 274pp. 5% x 8. $151 Paperbound $1.75 


Vol. Il. GEOMETRY. Comprehensive view, accompanies space perception inherent in geom- 
etry with analytic formulas which facilitate precise formulation. Partial contents: Simplest 
geometric manifold; line segments, Grassman determinant principles, classication of con- 
figurations of space. Geometric transformations: affine, projective, higher point transforma- 
tions, theory of the imaginary. Systematic discussion of geometry and its foundations. 141 
illustrations. ix + 214pp. 53% x 8. $151 Paperbound $1.75 


A TREATISE ON PLANE AND AOVANCEO TRIGONOMETRY, E. W. Hobson. Extraordinarily wide 
coverage, going beyond usual college level, one of few works covering advanced trig in 
full detail. By a great expositor with unerring anticipation of potentially difficult points. 
Includes circular functions; expansion of functions of multiple angle; trig tables; relations 
between sides, angles of triangles; complex numbers; etc. Many probiems tully solved. 
“The best work on the subject,” Nature. Formerly entitled ‘‘A Treatise on Plane Trigonom- 
etry.’’ 689 examples. 66 figures. xvi + 383pp. 5% x 8. $353 Paperbound $1.95 


NON-EUCLIGEAN GEOMETRY, Roberto Bonola. The standard coverage of non-Euclidean geom- 
etry. Examines from both a historical and mathematical point of view geometries which 
have arisen from a study of Euclid’s 5th postulate on parallel lines. Also included are 
complete texts, translated, of Bolyai’s ‘Theory of Absolute Space,” Lobachevsky’s ‘‘Theory 
of Parallels.’’ 180 diagrams. 431pp. 536 x 8. $27 Paperbound $1.95 


GEOMETRY OF FOUR OIMENSIONS, H. P. Manning. Unique in English as a Clear, concise intro- 
duction. Treatment is synthetic, mostly Euclidean, though in hyperplanes and hyperspheres 
at infinity, non-Euclidean geometry is used. Historical introduction. Foundations of 4-dimen- 
sional geometry. Perpendicularity, simple angles. Angles of planes, higher order. Symmetry, 
order, motion; hyperpyramids, hypercones, hyperspheres; figures with parallel elements; 
volume, hypervolume in space; regular polyhedroids. Glossary. 78 figures. ix + 348pp. 
5% Xx 8. $182 Paperbound $1.95 


MATHEMATICS: INTERMEDIATE TO ADVANCED 


GEOMETRY (EUCLIDEAN AND NON-EUCLIDEAN) 


THE GEOMETRY OF RENE OESCARTES. With this book, Descartes founded analytical geometry. 
Original French text, with Descartes’s own diagrams, and excellent Smith-Latham § transla- 
tion. Contains: Problems the Construction of Which Requires only Straight Lines and Circles; 
On the Nature of Curved Lines; On the Construction of Solid or Supersolid Problems. Dia- 
grams. 258pp. 5% x 8. S68 Paperbound $1.50 
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THE WORKS OF ARCHIMEOES, edited by T. L. Heath. All the known works of the great Greek 
mathematician, including the recently discovered Method of Archimedes. Contains: On 
Sphere and Cylinder, Measurement of a Circle, Spirals, Conoids, Spheroids, etc. Definitive 
edition of greatest mathematical intellect of ancient world. 186 page study by Heath dis- 
cusses Archimedes and history of Greek mathematics. 563pp. 536 x 8. S9 Paperbound $2.00 


COLLECTEO WORKS OF BERNARO RIEMANN. Important sourcebook, first to contain complete 
text of 1892 “Werke’’ and the 1902 supplement, unabridged. 31 monographs, 3 complete 
lecture courses, 15 miscellaneous papers which have been of enormous importance in 
relativity, topology, theory of complex variables, other areas of mathematics. Edited by 
R. Dedekind, H. Weber, M. Noether, W. Wirtinger. German text; English introduction by 
Hans Lewy. 690pp. 536 x 8. $226 Paperbound $2.85 


THE THIRTEEN BOOKS OF EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, edited by Sir Thomas Heath. Definitive edition 
of one of very greatest classics of Western world. Complete translation of Heiberg text, 
plus spurious Book XIV. 15D page introduction on Greek, Medieval mathematics, Euclid, 
texts, commentators, etc. Elaborate critical apparatus parallels text, analyzing each defini- 
tion, postulate, proposition, covering textual matters, refutations, supports, extrapolations, 
etc. This is the full Euclid. Unabridged reproduction of Cambridge U. 2nd edition. 3 vol- 
umes. 995 figures. 1426pp. 53% x 8. S88, 89, 9D, 3 volume set, paperbound $6.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOMETRY OF N DIMENSIONS, 0. M. Y. Sommerville. Presupposes no 
previous knowledge of field. Onty book in English devoted exclusively to higher dimensional 
geometry. Discusses fundamental ideas of incidence, parallelism, perpendicularity, angles 
between linear space, enumerative geometry, analytical geometry from projective and metric 
views, polytopes, elementary ideas in analysis situs, content of hyperspacial figures. 60 
diagrams. 196pp. 5% x 8. $494 Paperbound $1.50 


ELEMENTS OF NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY, D.M. Y. Sommerville. Unique in proceeding step- 
by-step. Requires only good knowledge of high-school geometry and algebra, to grasp ele- 
mentary hyperbolic, elliptic, analytic non-Euclidean Geometries; space curvature and its 
implications; radical axes; homopethic centres and systems of circles; parataxy and parallel- 
ism; Gauss’ proof of defect area theorem; much more, with exceptional clarity. 126 prob- 
lems at chapter ends. 133 figures. xvi + 274pp. 5% x 8. S46D Paperbound $1.50 


JHE FOUNOATIONS OF EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY, H. G. Forder. First connected, rigorous ac- 
count in light of modern analysis, establishing propositions without recourse to empiricism, 
without multiplying hypotheses. Based on tools of 19th and 20th century mathematicians, 
who made it possible to remedy gaps and complexities, recognize problems not earlier 
discerned. Begins with important relationship of number systems in geometrical figures. 
Considers classes, relations, linear order, natural numbers, axioms for magnitudes, groups, 
quasi-fields, fields, non-Archimedian systems, the axiom system (at length), particular axioms 
(two chapters on the Parallel Axioms), constructions, congruence, similarity, etc. Lists: 
axioms employed, constructions, symbols in frequent use. 295pp. 5% x 8. 

S481 Paperbound $2.00 


CALCULUS, FUNCTION THEORY (REAL AND COMPLEX), 
FOURIER THEORY 


FIVE VOLUME “THEORY OF FUNCTIONS” SET BY KONRAD KNOPP. Provides complete, readily 
followed account of theory of functions. Proofs given concisely, yet without sacrifice of 
completeness or rigor. These volumes used as texts by such universities as M.I.T., Chicago, 
N.Y. City College, many others. ‘Excellent introduction . . . remarkably readable, concise, 
clear, rigorous,” J. of the American Statistical Association. 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, Konrad Knopp. Provides background for further 
volumes in this set, or texts on similar level. Partial contents: Foundations, system of com- 
plex numbers and Gaussian plane of numbers, Riemann sphere of numbers, mapping by 
linear functions, normal forms, the logarithm, cyclometric functions, binomial series. “Not 
only for the young student, but also for the student who knows all about what is in it, 
Mathematical Journal. 14Dpp. 538 x 8. $154 Paperbound $1.35 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, PART I, Konrad Knopp. With volume II, provides coverage of basic 
concepts and theorems. Partial contents: numbers and points, functions of a complex 
variable, integral of a continuous function, Cauchy's intergral theorem, Cauchy’s integral 
formulae, series with variable terms, expansion and analytic function in a power series, 
analytic continuation and complete definition of analytic *“nctions, Laurent expansion, types 
of singularities. vii + 146pp. 5% x 8. S156 Paperbound $1.35 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, PART 11, Konrad Knopp. Application and further development of 
general theory, special topics. Single valued functions, entire, Weierstrass. Meromorphic 
functions: Mittag-Leffler. Periodic functions. Multiple valued functions. Riemann surfaces. 


i ions. ical configurations, Riemann surface. x + 15Dpp. 5% Xx 8. 
Algebraic functions. Analyti g Sie ee Aeiae CURE 


a 


CATALOGUE OF 


PROBLEM BOOK IN THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, VOLUME f, Konrad Knopp. Problems in ele- 
mentary theory, for use with Knopp’s ‘‘Theory of Functions,’’ or any other text. Arranged 
according to increasing difficulty. Fundamental concepts, sequences of numbers and infinite 
series, complex variable, integral theorems, development in series, conformal mapping. 
Answers. viii + 126pp. 538 x 8. S 158 Paperbound $1.35 


PROBLEM BOOK IN THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, VOLUME II, Konrad Knopp. Advanced theory 

of functions, to be used with Knopp’s ‘‘Theory of Functions,"’ or comparable text. Singular- 

ities, entire and meromorphic functions, periodic, analytic, continuation, multiple-valued 

functions, Riemann surfaces, conformal mapping. Includes section of elementary problems, 

“The difficult task of selecting ... pene ue vat ee (eacl te beginner is 
@ ished,"’ AM. MATH. SOC. Answers. pp. a x 8. 

here masterfully accompl Aes ma hennd) aes 


ADVANCED CALCULUS, E. B. Wilson. Still recognized as one of most comprehensive, useful 
texts. Immense amount of well-represented, fundamental material, including chapters on 
vector functions, ordinary differential equations, special functions, calculus of variations, 
etc., which are excellent introductions to these areas. Requires only one year of calculus. 
Over 1300 exercises cover both pure math and applications to engineering and physical 
problems. Ideal reference, refresher. 54 page introductory review. ix + 566pp. 536 x 8. 

$504 Paperbound $2.45 


LECTURES ON THE THEORY OF ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS, H. Hancock. Reissue of only book in 
English with so extensive a coverage, especially of Abel, Jacobi, Legendre, Weierstrass, 
Hermite, Liouville, and Riemann. Unusual fullness of treatment, pius applications as well as 
theory in discussing universe of elliptic integrals, originating in works of Abel and 
Jacobi. Use is made of Riemann to provide most general theory. 40-page table of formulas. 
76 figures. xxiii + 498pp. 53% x 8. $483 Paperbound $2.55 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONALS AND OF INTEGRAL AND INTEGRO-DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, Vito 
Volterra. Unabridged republication of only English translation, General theory of functions 
depending on continuous set of values of another function. Based on author's concept of 
transition from finite number of variables to a continually infinite number. Includes much 
material on calculus of variations. Begins with fundamentals, examines generalization of 
analytic functions, functional derivative equations, applications, other directions of theory, 
etc. New introduction by G. C. Evans. Biography, criticism of Volterra’s work by E. Whit- 
taker. xxxx + 226pp. 5% x 8. $502 Paperbound $1.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO FOURIER METHODS ANO THE LAPLACE TRANSFORMATION, Philip 
Franklin. Concentrates on essentials, gives broad view, suitable for most applications. Re- 
quires only knowledge of calculus. Covers complex qualities with methods of computing ele- 
mentary functions for complex values of argument and finding approximations by charts; 
Fourier series; harmonic anaylsis; much more. Methods are related to physical problems 
of heat flow, vibrations, electrical transmission, electromagnetic radiation, etc. 828 prob- 
lems, answers. Formerly entitled ‘‘Fourier Methods.’ x + 289pp. 536 x 8. 

$452 Paperbound $1.75 


THE ANALYTICAL THEORY OF HEAT, Joseph Fourier. This book, which revolutionized mathe- 
matical physics, has been used by generations of mathematicians and physicists interested 
in heat or application of Fourier integral. Covers cause and reflection of rays of heat, 
radiant heating, heating of closed spaces, use of trigonometric series in theory of heat, 
Fourier integral, etc. Translated by Alexander Freeman. 20 figures. xxii + 466pp. 5% x 8. 

$93 Paperbound $2.00 


ELLIPTIC INTEGRALS, H. Hancock. Invaluable in work involving differential equations with 
Cubics, quatrics under root sign, where elementary calculus methods are inadequate. Prac- 
tical solutions to problems in mathematics, engineering, physics; differential equations re- 
quiring integration of Lamé’s, Briot's, or Bouquet’s equations; determination of arc of 
ellipse, hyperbola, lemiscate; solutions of problems in elastics; motion of a projectile under 
resistance varying as the cube of the velocity; pendulums; more. Exposition in accordance 
with Legendre-Jacobi theory. Rigorous discussion of Legendre transformations. 20 figures. 
5 piace table. 104pp. 53% x 8. $484 Paperbound $1.25 


THE TAYLOR SERIES, AN INTROOUCTION TO THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX 
VARIABLE, P. Dienes. Uses Taylor series to approach theory of functions, using ordinary 
calculus only, except in last 2 chapters. Starts with introduction to real variable and com- 
plex algebra, derives properties of infinite series, complex differentiation, integration, etc. 
Covers biuniform mapping, overconvergence and gap theorems, Taylor series on its circle 
of convergence, etc. Unabridged corrected reissue of first edition. 186 examples, many 
fully worked out. 67 figures. xii + 555pp. 5% x 8. $391 Paperbound $2.75 


LINEAR INTEGRAL EQUATIONS, W. V. Lovitt. Systematic Survey of general theory, with some 
application to differential equations, calculus of variations, problems of math, physics. 
Includes: integral equation of 2nd kind by successive substitutions; Fredholm's equation 
as ratio of 2 integral series in lambda, applications of the Fredhoim theory, Hilbert-Schmidt 
theory of symmetric kernels, application, etc. Neumann, Dirichlet, vibratory problems. 
ix + 253pp. 5% x 8. $175 Clothbound $3.50 

$176 Paperbound $1.60 
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OICTIONARY OF CONFORMAL REPRESENTATIONS, H. Kober. Developed by British Admiralty to 
solve Laplace’s equation in 2 dimensions. Scores of geometrical forms and transformations 
for electrical engineers, Joukowski aerofoil for aerodynamics, Schwartz-Christoffel trans- 
formations for _hydro-dynamics, transcendental functions. Contents classified according to 
analytical functions describing transformations with corresponding regions. Glossary. Topo- 
logical index. 447 diagrams. 64% x 914. -S160 Paperbound $2.00 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF REAL FUNCTIONS, J. E. Littlewood. Based on lectures at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, this book has proved extremely successful in introducing graduate 
students to modern theory of functions. Offers full and concise coverage of classes and 
cardinal numbers, well ordered series, other types of series, and elements of the theory 
of sets of points. 3rd revised edition. vii + 71ipp. 5% x 8. $171 Clothbound $2.85 

$172 Paperbound $1.25 


INFINITE SEQUENCES ANO SERIES, Konrad Knopp. ist publication in any language. Excellent 
introduction to 2 topics of modern mathematics, designed to give student background to 
penetrate further alone. Sequences and sets, real and complex numbers, etc. Functions of 
a real and complex variable. Sequences and series. Infinite series. Convergent power series. 
Expansion of elementary functions. Numerical evaluation of series. v + 186pp. 5% x 8. 

$152 Clothbound $3.50 

$153 Paperbound $1.75 


THE THEORY ANO FUNCTIONS OF A REAL VARIABLE ANO THE THEORY OF FOURIER’S SERIES, 
E. W .Hobson. One of the best introductions to set theory and various aspects of functions 
and Fourier’s series. Requires only a good background in calculus. Exhaustive coverage of: 
metric and descriptive properties of sets of points; transfinite numbers and order types; 
functions of a real variable; the Riemann and Lebesgue integrals; sequences and series 
of numbers; power-series; functions representable by series sequences of continuous func- 
tions; trigonometrical series; representation of functions by Fourier’s series; and much 
more. “The best possible guide,’ Nature. Vol. I: 88 detailed examples, 10 figures. Index. 
xv + 736pp. Vol. Il: 117 detailed examples, 13 figures. x + 780pp. 6% x 914. 

Vol. |: S387 Paperbound $3.00 

Vol. Il: S388 Paperbound $3.00 


ALMOST PERIOOIC FUNCTIONS, A. S. Besicovitch. Unique and important summary by a well 
known mathematician covers in detail the two stages of development in Bohr’s theory 
of almost periodic functions: (1) as a generalization of pure periodicity, with results and 
Proofs; (2) the work done by Stepanof, Wiener, Weyl, and Bohr in generalizing the theory. 
xi + 180pp. 5% x 8. $18 Paperbound $1.75 


INTROOUCTION TO THE THEORY OF FOURIER’S SERIES ANO INTEGRALS, H. S. Carslaw. 3rd 
revised edition, an outgrowth of author’s courses at Cambridge. Historical introduction, 
rational, irrational numbers, infinite sequences and series, functions of a single variable, 
definite integral, Fourier series, and similar topics. Appendices discuss practical harmonic 
analysis, periodogram analysis, Lebesgue’s theory. 84 examples. xiii + 368pp. 5% x 8. 

S48 Paperbound $2.00 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


THE ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICAL LOGIC, Paul Rosenbloom. First publication in any lan- 
guage. For mathematically mature readers with no training in symbolic. logic. Development 
of lectures given at Lund Univ., Sweden, 1948. Partial contents: Logic of classes, funda- 
mental theorems, Boolean algebra, logic of propositions, of propositional functions, expres- 
sive languages, combinatory logics, development of math within an object language, para- 
doxes, theorems of Post, Goedel, Church, and similar topics. iv + 214pp. 5% x 8. 
$227 Paperbound $1.45 


INTROOUCTION TO SYMBOLIC LOGIC ANO ITS APPLICATION, R. Carnap. Clear, comprehensive, 
rigorous, by perhaps greatest living master. Symbolic languages analyzed, one constructed. 
Applications to math (axiom systems for set theory, real, natural numbers), topology 
(Dedekind, Cantor continuity explanations), physics (general analysis of determination, cau- 
sality, space-time topology), biology (axiom system for basic concepts). ‘A masterpiece, 
Zentralblatt fiir Mathematik und Ihre Grenzgebiete. Over 300 exercises. 5 figures. xvi + 
241pp. 5% x 8. - $453 Paperbound $1.85 


AN INTROOUCTION TO SYMBOLIC LOGIC, Susanne K. Langer. Probably clearest book for the 
philosopher, scientist, layman—no special knowledge of math required. Starts with simplest 
symbols, goes on to give remarkable grasp of Boole-Schroeder, Russell-Whitehead systems, 
clearly, quickly. Partial Contents: Forms, Generalization, Classes, Deductive System of 
Classes, Algebra of Logic, Assumptions of Principia Mathematica, Logistics, Proofs of 


Theorems, etc. ‘‘Clearest . . . simplest introduction .’. . the intelligent non-mathematician 
should have no difficulty,” MATHEMATICS GAZETTE. Revised, expanded 2nd edition. Truth- 
value tables. 368pp. 538 8. $164 Paperbound $1.75 
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CATALOGUE OF 


OMETRICAL SERIES, Antoni Zygmund. On modern advanced level. Contains carefully 
nied analyses of trigonometric, orthogonal, Fourier systems of functions, with clear 
adequate descriptions of summability of Fourier series, proximation theory, conjugate series, 
convergence, divergence of Fourier series. Especially valuable for Russian, Eastern Euro- 
pean coverage. 329pp. 5% x 8. $290 Paperbound $1.50 


THE LAWS OF THOUGHT, George Boole. This book founded symbolic logic some 100 years 
ago. It is the Ist significant attempt to apply logic to all aspects of human endeavour. 
Partial contents: cerivation of laws, signs and laws, interpretations, eliminations, condi- 
tions of a perfect method, analysis, Aristotelian logic, probability, and similar topics. 
xvii + 424pp. 536 x 8. $28 Paperbound $2.00 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC, C. I. Lewis, C. H. Langford. 2nd revised edition of probably most cited 
book in symbolic logic. Wide coverage of entire field; one of fullest treatments of paradoxes, 
plus much material not available elsewhere. Basic to volume is distinction between logic 
of extensions and intensions. Considerable emphasis on converse substitution, while matrix 
system presents supposition of variety of non-Aristotelian logics. Especially valuable sec- 
tions on strict limitations, existence theorems. Partial contents: Boole-Schroeder algebra: 
truth value systems, the matrix method; implication. and deductibility; general theory of 
propositions; etc. ‘“‘Most valuable,” Times, London. 506pp. 5% x 8. $170 Paperbound $2.00 


GROUP THEORY AND LINEAR ALGEBRA, SETS, ETC. 


LECTURES ON THE ICOSAHEORON ANO THE SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS OF THE FIFTH OEGREE, 
Felix Klein. Solution of quintics in terms of rotations of regular icosahedron around its 
axes of symmetry, A classic, indispensable source for those interested in higher algebra, 
geometry, crystallography. Considerable explanatory material included. 230 footnotes, mostly 
bibliography. “Classical monograph . . . detailed, readable book,” Math. Gazette. 2nd edi- 
tion. xvi + 289pp. 536 x 8. $314 Paperbound $1.85 


INTROOUCTION TO THE THEORY OF GROUPS OF FINITE OROER, R. Carmichael. Examines 
fundamental theorems and their applications. Beginning with sets, systems, permutations, 
etc., progresses in easy stages through important types of groups: Abelian, prime power, 
permutation, etc. Except 1 chapter where matrices are desirable, no higher math is needed. 
783 exercises, problems. xvi + 447pp. 53% x 8. $299 Clothbound $3.95 

$300 Paperbound $2.00 


THEORY OF GROUPS OF FINITE OROER, W. Burnside. First published some 40 years ago, 
still one of clearest introductions. Partial contents: permutations, groups independent of 
representation, composition series of a group, isomorphism of a group with itself, Abelian 
groups, prime power groups, permutation groups, invariants of groups of linear substitu- 
tion, graphical representation, etc. ‘Clear and detailed discussion . . . numerous problems 
which are instructive,’ Design News. xxiv + 512pp. 5% x 8. $38 Paperbound $2.45 


COMPUTATIONAL METHOOS OF LINEAR ALGEBRA, V. N. Faddeeva, translated by C, D. Benster. 
Ist English translation of unique, valuable work, only one in English presenting systematic 
exposition of most important methods of linear algebra—classical, contemporary. Details 
of deriving numerical solutions of problems in mathematical physics. Theory and practice. 
Includes survey of necessary background, most important methods of solution, for exact, 
iterative groups. One of most valuable features is 23 tables, triple checked for accuracy, 
unavailable elsewhere, Translator’s note. x + 252pp. 538 x 8. $424 Paperbound $1.95 


THE CONTINUUM AND OTHER TYPES OF SERIAL OROER, E. V. Huntington. This famous book 
gives a systematic elementary account of the modern theory of the continuum as a type 
of serial order. Based on the Cantor-Dedekind ordinal theory, which requires no technical 
knowledge of higher mathematics, it offers an easily followed analysis of ordered classes, 
discrete and dense series, continuous series, Cantor’s transtinite numbers. ‘Admirable 
introduction to the rigorous theory of the continuum... reading easy,’’ Science Progress. 
2nd edition. viii + 82pp. 53% x 8, $129 Clothbound $2.75 

$130 Paperbound $1.00 


THEORY OF SETS, E. Kamke. Clearest, amplest introduction in English, well suited for inde- 
pendent study. Subdivisions of main theory, such as theory of sets of points, are discussed, 
but emphasis is on general theory. Partial contents: rudiments of set theory, arbitrary sets, 
their cardinal numbers, ordered sets, their order types, well-ordered sets, their cardinal 
numbers. vii + 144pp. 5% x 8. $141 Paperbound $1.35 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FOUNOING OF THE THEORY OF TRANSFINITE NUMBERS, Georg Cantor. 
These papers founded a new branch of mathematics. The famous articles of 1895-7 are 
translated, with an 82-page introduction by P. —. B. Jourdain dealing with Cantor, the 
background of his discoveries, their results, future possibjilties. ix + 2lipp. 53% x 8. 

S45 Paperbound $1.25 
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DOVER SCIENCE BOOKS 


NUMERICAL AND GRAPHICAL METHODS, TABLES 


JACOBIAN ELLIPTIC FUNCTION TABLES, L. M. Milne-Thomson. Easy-to-follow, practical, not 
only useful numerical tables, but complete elementary sketch of application of elliptic 
functions. Covers description of principle properties; complete elliptic integrals; Fourier 
Series, expansions; periods, zeros, poles, residues, formulas for special values of argument; 
cubic, quartic polynomials; pendulum problem; etc. Tables, graphs form body of book: 
Graph, 5 figure table of elliptic function sn (u m); cn (u m); dn (u m). 8 figure table of 
complete elliptic integrals K, K’, E, E’, nome q. 7 figure table of Jacobian zeta-function 
Z(u). 3 figures. xi + 123pp. 53% x 8. $194 Paperbound $1.35 


TABLES OF FUNCTIONS WITH FORMULAE AND CURVES, E. Jahnke, F. Emde. Most comprehensive 
l-volume English text collection of tables, formulae, curves of transcendent functions. 4th 
corrected edition, new 76-page section giving tables, formulae for elementary functions not 
in other English editions. Partial contents: sine, cosine, logarithmic integral; error integral; 
elliptic integrals; theta functions; Legendre, Bessel, Riemann, Mathieu, hypergeometric 
functions; etc. ‘‘Out-of-the-way functions for which we know no other source.’’ Scientific 
Computing Service, Ltd. 212 figures. 400pp. 554 x 83%. $133 Paperbound $2.00 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES, H. B. Dwight. Covers in one volume almost every function of im- 
portance in applied mathematics, engineering, physical sciences. Three extremely fine 
tables of the three trig functions, inverses, to 1000th of radian; natural, common logs; 
squares, cubes; hyperbolic functions, inverses; (a2 + b?) exp. Ya; complete elliptical in- 
tegrals of 1st, 2nd kind; sine, cosine integrals; exponential integrals; Ei(x) and Ei(—x); 
binomial coefficients; factorials to 250; surface zonal harmonics, first derivatives; Bernoulli, 
Euler numbers, their logs to base of 10; Gamma function; normal probability integral; over 
60pp. Bessel functions; Riemann zeta function. Each table with formulae generally used, 
sources of more extensive tables, interpolation data, etc. Over half have columns of 
differences, to facilitate interpolation. viii + 231lpp. 5% x 8. $445 Paperbound $1.75 


PRACTICAL ANALYSIS, GRAPHICAL AND NUMERICAL METHODS, F. A. Willers. Immensely prac- 
tical hand-book for engineers. How to interpolate, use various methods of numerical differ- 
entiation and integration, determine roots of a single algebraic equation, system of linear 
equations, use empirical formulas, integrate differential equations, etc. Hundreds of short- 
cuts for arriving at numerical solutions. Special section on American calculating machines, 
by T. W. Simpson. Translation by R. T. Beyer. 132 illustrations. 422pp. 538 x 8. 

$273 Paperbound $2.00 


NUMERICAL SOLUTIONS OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, H. Levy, E. A. Baggott. Comprehensive 
collection of methods for solving ordinary differential equations of first and higher order. 
2 requirements: practical, easy to grasp; more rapid than school methods. Partial contents: 
graphical integration of differential equations, graphical methods for detailed solution. 
Numerical solution. Simultaneous equations and equations of 2nd and higher orders. 
“Should be in the hands of all in research and applied mathematics, teaching,’’ Nature. 
21 figures. viii + 238pp. 53% x 8. $168 Paperbound $1.75 


NUMERICAL INTEGRATION OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, Bennet, Milne, Bateman. Unabridged 
republication of original prepared for National Research Council. New methods of integration 
by 3 leading mathematicians: ‘‘The Interpolational Polynomial,’’ ‘‘Successive Approximation,” 
A. A. Bennett, ‘Step-by-step Methods of Integration,’ W. W. Milne. ‘‘Methods for Partial 
Differential Equations,'’ H. Bateman. Methods for partial differential equations, solution 
of differential equations to non-integral values of a parameter will interest mathematicians, 
physicists. 288 footnotes, mostly bibliographical. 235 item classified bibliography. 108pp. 
5% x 8. $305 Paperbound $1.35 


Write for free catalogs! 
Indieate your field of interest. Dover publishes books on physies, earth 
scienees, mathematies, engineering, ehemistry, astronomy, anthropol- 
ogy, biology, psyehology, philosophy, religion, history, literature, math- 
ematical recreations, languages, erafts, art, graphie arts, etc. 


Write to Dept. eatr 
Dover Publications, Ine. 
Science A 180 Varick St., N. Y. 14, N.Y. 
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TE Hann 
Tables of Indefinite Integrals (Tafein OTe (eae: 


G. Petit Bois 31.65 — 
Functions of a Complex Variable, James Pierpont $2.45 
The Theory of Functions of Real Variables, J. Pierpont 2-vol. set $4.90 
Introduction to the Theory of Linear Differential Equations, E.G. Poole $1.65 
Collected Works of Bernhard Riemann (in German) $2.85 
The Elements of Mathematical Logic, Paul Rosenbloom $1.45 


Theory of Functions as Applied to Engineering Problems, 
R. Rothe, F, Ollendorff, K. Pohlhausen $1.35 


A Table of the Incomplete Elliptic Integral of the Third Kind, 
Selfridge & Maxfield Clothbound $7.50 


Introduction to Relaxation Methods, F.S. Shaw $2.45 
Problems & Worked Solutions in Vector Analysis, L. R. Shorter $2.00 


Applied Mathematics for Radio & Communication Engineers, 
Carl E. Smith $1.75 


Mathematical Methods for Scientists & Engineers, Lloyd P. Smith $2.00 
Elements of Non-Euclidean Geometry, D. M. Y. Sommerville $1.50 
An Introduction to the Geometry of N Dimensions, D.Sommerville $1.50 
Methods of Statistics, H. C. Tippett Clothbound $7.50 
Theory of Determinants, Matrices, & Invariants, H.W. Turnbull $2.00 
Theory of Canonical Matrices, H. W. Turnbull & A. C. Aitken $1.55 
Elements of Number Theory, 1. M. Vinogradov $1.60 


Theory of Functionals and of Integral and Integro-Differential Equations, 
Vito Volterra $1.75 


Selected Papers on Noise and Stochastic Process, ed. by Nelsén Wax $2.35 
Partial Differential Equations of Mathematical Physics, A.G. Webster $2.00 
The Theory of Groups & Quantum Mechanics, H. Weyl $1.95 
The Fourier Integral and Certain of Its Applications, Norbert Wiener $1.50 
Practical Analysis; Graphical and Computational Methods, F. A. Willers $2.00 
Analysis with an Introduction to Tensor Analysis, A. P. Wills $1.75 

Advanced Calculus, E. B. Wilson $2.45 


Higher Geometry; an Introduction to Advanced Methods of Analytical 
Geometry, F.S. Woods $2.00 


Trigonometrical Series, Antoni Zygmund $1.50 » 


Available at your book dealer or write for free catalogues to Dept. 
Ad Math 1, Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick St., N. Y.14,N.Y. 
Please indicate field of interest. Dover publishes over 100 new 
selections each year on science, mathematics, puzzles, art, phi- 
losophy, languages, etc. 


THE THEORY OF GROUPS AND 
QUANTUM MECHANICS 


by Hermann Weyl 


This book is devoted to the consistant and systematic application of 


group theory to quantum mechanics. 


Dr. Weyl begins with a detailed introduction to the classical theory 
of groups and an account of the fundamental results of quantum 
physics. The major portion of the book is then concerned with a 
rigorous investigation of the relations holding between the mathe- 
matical and physical theories. 


a4) 


The author emphasizes the ‘“‘reciprocity’’ between representations of 
the symmetric permutation group and those of the complete linear 
group. His simplified treatment of ‘'reciprocity,’’ the Clebsch-Gordan 
series, and the Jordan-Hdlder theorem and its analogues, has helped 


to clarify these important and complex topics. 


Partial Contents: UNITARY GEOMETRY. QUANTUM THEORY. Schro- 
dinger's Wave Equation. Transition Probabilities. Directional Quanti- 
zation. Collision Phenomena. Zeeman and Stark effects. GROUPS 
AND THEIR REPRESENTATIONS. Sub-groups and Conjugate Classes. 
Linear Transformations. Rotation and Lorentz Groups. Closed Con- 
tinuous Groups. Invariants and Covariants. Lie's Theory. APPLICATION 
OF GROUP THEORY TO QUANTUM MECHANICS. Simple States and 
Term Analysis. The Spinning Electron. Multiplet Structure. Energy 
and Momentum. Interchange of Past and Future. Fine Structure. Pauli 
Exclusion Principle. Problem of Several Bodies. Maxwell-Dirac Field 
Equations. Relativistic Invariance. Quantum Kinematics as an Abelian 
Group of Rotations. SYMMETRIC PERMUTATION GROUP; ALGEBRA OF 
SYMMETRIC TRANSFORMATIONS. Invariant Sub-spaces in Group and 
Tensor Space. Fields, Algebras, Representations of Algebras. Direct 
Product. Sub-groups. Young's Symmetry Operators. Spin and Valence. 
Group theoretic Classification of Atomic Spectra. Branching Laws. 


Second revised, corrected edition. Translated by H. P. Robertson. 3 


Appendices. Bibliography. Lists of symbols. Index. xviii + 422pp. 
5% x 8. 


$269 Paperbound $2.25 


